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Readings and Recitations 

No. 26. 



Lecture Recital: Three Women Poets of 

New England^ 

"Sy GRACE <B . FAXON. 

NEW ENGLAND has furnished us so many shining lights of 
feminine poetic genius that to select adequate representatives 
from names like Louise Chandler Moulton, Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Julia Ward Howe, Margaret Deland, 
Mary E. Wilkins, etc., places one iti a position where individual 
preference must to a degree assert itself. I have chosen to consider 
the writings of three women who lived at the same period, of con- 
trasting temperament, and whose hereditary endowments varied as 
greatly as did the environments among which fate had set each — 
Lucy.Larcom,'Celia Thaxter and Helen Hunt Jackson. 

Mrs. Jackson's poetry unquestionably takes rank above that of 
any American woman and in the opinion of many above that of any 
Englishwoman but Mrs. Browning with whom she is often compared. 
A still more exalted position is accorded her if we may believe a story 
to the effect that some one who asked Emerson whether he thought 
that Helen Hunt occupied first place among the women poets of 
America received the reply, " I shouki leave out the women." The 
story is not impossibly true for in Emerson's private scrap-book, 
published in 1874, under the title " Parnassus," he inserts five of 
Mrs. Jackson's poems out of the few she had then published, and 
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she forms one of the group of only three American poets whom 
he especially mentions in this volume's preface. 

Mrs. Jackson's works include a few — a very few — poems of 
domestic life, love poems of extraordinary intensity and fulness, 
verses showing intimate sympathy with external natpre, a few odes 
of high dignity) and many contemplative poems, the last of such 
value as to give her the place she holds in poetic literature. It was 
entirely from this class of her poems Emerson chose for his collec- 
tion before alluded to. His avowed favorite " Thought " well illus- 
trates the section of her poems of contemplation. 

^ ^^ (Recite '' Tfwugkt/'Y' ' 

An interest is always acknowfedge^f in a writer's first poems. 
Mrs. Jackson's show no (frudity of craftsmanship. *' Coronation " 
appcxred in the Atlantic, 1869, in connection with which the pseudo- 
nym " H. H." was first used. 

(Recite "Coronation.") 

In lyric quality Mrs. Jackson falls far below Celia Thaxter and 
Lucy Larcom. Indeed there appears but little of this strain espe- 
cially in her later writings. '* When the Tide Comes In " is written 
in appealing rhythm^ and may be quoted as the best example of her 
lyric poems. 

(Recite '' When the Tide Comes In/') 

Among the pen pictures she has painted of external nature 
" September " and " October's Bright Blue Weather " stand out pre- 
eminent. Simply as she has chosen her words its faithfulness has 
won the former widespread renown. 

(Recite "September ") 

The last two verses because of their personal note — a rare thing with 
this author— are omitted when the reciter is simply revealing 
through the poet's eyes an early autumnal scene. That touch of 
personality seems to have irresistibly crept in and forms a subject of 
interesting conjecture for the romantic mind as to what particular 
event in the life of this brilliant woman so indelibly stamped " one 
day in one September." 
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Who does not love our ever loved second fall month still more 
after he reads "October's Bright Blue Weather"? One forgets 
the near approach of grim November and still drearier December 
and feels only a keen exuberance of joy in living amid such outdoor 
glories. An editor of an educational magazine annually brings this 
poem as a panacea for heavy-heartedness, popularly supposed to ac- 
company the " melancholy days," to her readers' notice, with " no 
apology ,'' as she says for its recurrence. 

{Recite "October's Bright Blue Weather") 

What exquisite simile is discovered in Mrs. Jackson's dainty frag- 
ments of verse entitled " Dawn " and " Eve," descriptive of the 
rising and setting sun. 

{Recite " Dawn" and "Eve,") 

Granted Mrs. Jackson the position she holds among American 
women poets, with all respect to her fidelity to the scene or mood she 
is picturing, her skill as a colorist, and her dignity of conception, 
even her warmest admirers will admit that she has failed to come as 
near the people's hearts as her humbler sisters, Lucy Larcom and 
Celia Thaxter. 

Why has she failed ? Is it for the want of individual character- 
ization? Hardly; Longfellow, the dearest of all American poets, 
shows himself to a high degree, personally reticent in verse. Lack 
of feeling certainly can not be attributed to Mrs. Jackson's poems 
for sympathetic tenderness fills them and an under thrill of sensitive- 
ness breaks through the fine precision of faultless verse symmetry. 
We shall be obliged to content ourselves with the reasoning that the 
failure must lie in the fact that she rarely wrote on lines of common 
human experience, but usually expressed the emotions of exceptional 
and sensitive spirits. 

This trait is more easily illustrated than defined. None of the 
poems previously used embrace the referred to element, but take, for 
instance, " Semitones," which highly typifies the larger number of 
Mrs. Jackson's poems. 

{Recite " Semitones") 
Not that this poem does not breathe of truth — truth to a very human 
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feeling — ^and not that it does not represent poetry in a high form; 
but it does not reveal itself as such to the busy man or to the tiffed 
mother though they both may be lovers pf poetry and impressionable 
people. But if the experience of which the scMinet speaks has come 
; to them they very likely have not recognized it, consequently attach 
little importance to such flutters of sensibility. 

Not that it is here intended to insist that only spiritual natures 
like Emerson, for instance, can interpret and take to themselves the 
loftier strains of Mrs. Jackson's utterances, but it is true that much of 
her poetry is concerned with subtleties of emotional experience such 
as appeal only to persons who are acquainted with their inner selves, 
who have attained the power to analyze and weigh each fleeting sen- 
sation — these are the ones who will delight in Mrs. Jackson's psy- 
chological verse studies. For the rest of us remain beautiful thoughts 
clothed in rich garments of completeness and clearness, which bring 
with their absorption a keener realization of the world's brightness 
and happiness. 

Mrs. Thaxter's poetry does not attain the stateliness of Mrs. 
Jackson's but her verses are recognized as graceful, refined, distinctly 
feminine, yet womanly strong. She has taken her themes from the 
life and incidents about her and she has made the best use of her 
material, which after all is much the same as Emerson's with the 
difference between a barren island and a well wooded country town. 
Another difference is that she looks at her subject objectively and 
then treats it subjectively while Emerson does exactly the reverse. 

Her poems show the closest observation of natural phenomena, 
especially of the changing seasons of the sea in its varying moods ; 
and they are redolent of flowers even to the humblest weeds, thistle 
and mullein stalks, as well as elderberry, sumach and bayberry. She 
notes the habits of birds, butterflies and moths and the strange fish 
found in the waters around her lonely home ; and she is unequaled 
in description of the great sea birds that swoop high above these 
rocky islands, while the smaller, more companionable ones, like the 
sandpiper, song sparrow, and swallow have no less frequently 
claimed the attention of her pen. 

In " The Sandpiper/' perhaps her best known poem, she has given 
us a wild sea seer^ with the little bird always in the foreground, the 
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materialism of the whole beiog made inferior to the subjectivity by 
the final and unexpected strain of sentiment. 

(Recite " The Sandpiper") 

Her first poem, " Ijand-Lcw:ked," was published unknown to her 
by James Russell Lowell, editor of the AtUmtic \o which magazine 
she afterward became a frequent contributor. At the tkne Mrs. 
Thaxter had been married but a few months. She had exchanged 
her island home for an inland city one and the verses show her home- 
sickness for the sweet awful voice of the sea. 

{Recite "Land-Locked/') 

What music became to Celia Thaxter in the latter years of her life 
she shows in her poems on Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, Chopin, 
and Schumann, of which one * of the two on Beethoven takes an 
apostrophic form, sublime in conc^tion. 

{Recite '' Beethoven.'*) 

Mrs. Thaxter's ability to write on any everyday incident is well 
' exampled in a poem entitled " In a Horse-Car." 



{Recite " In a Horse-Car.") 

Mrs. Jackson's love poems may excel those of Mrs. Thaxter's 
in fervor but not in daintiness. " Because of Thee " is an exquisite 
fragment of this class. ' 

{Recite " Because of Thee.") 

Again, Mrs. Thaxter's " Autumn " well stands the test of com- 
parison with Mrs. Jackson's poems descriptive of the fall months. 

{Recite '* Autumn.") 

Tales of shipwrecks, of some of which she had been an eye wit- 
ness, comprise most of Mrs. Thaxter's narrative poems, but one, 
"Heartbreak Hill," embodies a popular Essex County legend and 
is replete with local coloring. 

{Recite ''Heartbreak Hill") 

• The one beginning " If God speaks anywhere," etc 
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The mournful song of the sea appears to have been not withon 
its effect upon Mrs. Thaxter for a vein of sadness prevails in her 
writings which strangely contrasts with her sunny face and her 
established reputation for geniality. Her pensiveness does not reach 
the depths of Mrs. Jackson's analytical emotion studies, but because 
it is more distinctly human it appeals to the most of us as more 
convincing. The strain is not so pronounced but that we may ignore 
it if we choose, and at all events it does not injuriously impress us. 
In that dear little melody^ " Sing, Little Bird,'^ we feel the sweetness 
of the bird's song, the fragrance of the bright flower more keenly 
than we do the sorrow and darkness of the world that Mrs. Thaxter 
would have us simultaneously recognize. 

(Recite " Sing, Little Bird/') 

" Good-By, Sweet Day " is perhaps as famous as any of Mrs. 
Thaxter 's poems. Certainly every heart must respond to the beauty, 
movement and thought of these exquisite lines. 

(Recite ''Good-By, Sweet Day/') 

Of the three women whose writings I have chosen to consider I 
might place those of Lucy Larcom third in rank, but I should make 
haste to assert that with many persons she holds first place. Her 
poems are more nearly related to Mrs. Thaxter's than to Mrs. Jack- 
son's for they treat of the material rather than of the spiritual. In 
many instances her verses are cruder than Mrs. Thaxter's, but they 
make up in wholesomeness of optimism and healthfulness of truth 
and common sense. 1 should say that much of Miss Larcom's popu- 
larity is due to' her essentially American spirit inherited, and fos- 
tered by her earty associations which are too well known to rehearse 
here. She represents the feminine as Whittier the masculine side 
of what may be fairly called " Americanism " in poetic literature. 

Like Mrs. Thaxter Miss Larcom's home was beside the sea, and 
she has drawn upon it for many of her subjects. " Hannah Binding 
Shoes " audits companion piece " Skipper Ben" are generally con- 
sidered her masterpieces, and they have achieved ah international 
reputation. 

(Recite ''Hannah' Binding Shoes," following it with "Skipper Ben/') 



.^ 
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In many of her sentimental poems Miss Larcom has been likened 
to Whittier to whose constant encouragement of her work she ac- 
knowledged great indebtedness. It seems only just to make known, 
however, that " The Old School House " anticipated by several years 
Whittier's famous poem on the same theme. 

(Recite '' The Old School House J') 

Miss Larcom sympathized with Whittier in his anti-slavery views, 
and like him wrote some stirring patriotic poems, her " A Loyal 
Woman's No " being one of the most popular lyrics of the war. 

{Recite "A Loyal Woman's No") 

Of her poems descriptive of the seasons " November " may be 
cited as of value equal with Mrs. Jackson's " September " and Mrs. 
Thaxter's "Autumn." 

{Recite "November.") 

In making an analytical study of Miss Larcom's poetry it becomes 
apparent that her range is wider than Mrs. Jackson's or Mrs. Thax- 
ter's. Indeed she finds expression in almost all forms of versifica- 
tion: the epic, as in *' An Idyl of Work "; the ballad, relating some 
story or legend of early New England days; the lyric in numerous 
forms — pastoral songs breathing of fields and farms, lyrics of 
nature in all moods, lyrics of grief as when she chants the dirge of 
Whittier's sister Elizabeth, or tolls the passing bell of Lincoln, 
sacred lyrics in which she deals with the human heart's deep emo- 
tions, expressing its longing for immortality and its adoration of 
God ; and her range is further enlarged by the sonnet and the stately 
ode. Her religious poems have met with great favor, as for example, 
" Hand in Hand with Angels " which keeps before one the thought 
of unseen spiritual presences. 

As closing poem I will quote " In the Street " which deals with 
broad humanity and forcibly reminds one of Mrs. Thaxter's " In a 
Horse-Car." 



(Recite ''In the Street,") 
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A Kindergarten Christmas, 

A Deacrtption by Mr* Milo Bush, 
By HAYDEN CARRUTH. 

'* O HE hailed from round Boston somewheres, and she came out 
O here and started one of these 'ere kindling-garters. Roped in 
all the small children in town and begun to learn 'em to string 
straws, and map out beans, and wad wet clay and such other prac- 
tical things which would be useful to 'em when they growed up. 
Well, it seemed to be a good thing, though I don't reckon our folks 
would 'a' took much stock in it if it hadn't been for the girl herself. 
Thai there girl was the prettiest girl that ever struck the country. 
Such eyes as she had ! And that mouth of hers ! — well, I b'lieve if 
it could 'a' been done, that every man in town would 'a' had himself 
reduced to eighteen inches high and gone to school to her, and 
strung his straw, and wadded his gob of clay with thumbkins. 

" She was the most enthusiastic girl — and the prettiest !' She just 
kept us parents on the jump. Doing what, do you think? Living 
for our children ! That was all, but it kep' us busy. Finally Christ- 
mas hove in sight, and the girl got more excited than ever. Called 
another mothers' meeting, and we fathers was on hand. The girl 
made another speech. Christmas was coming. Didn't we know 
the little song about Christmas? And wot it said about Sandy 
Claus? The song told especially of Sandy Claus's reindeers, and 
the children were much interested in the reindeers. Wot fond parent 
would volunteer to show the children a team of reindeers? 

" I sprung to my feet while the other parents was leaning for'ard 
to rise, and says I : * Miss, if we can find a pair of reindeers in Bon 
Pierre County, or even one reindeer, or half a reindeer, or a critter 
that looks like a reindeer, I'll drive him for the children.' * Thank 
you,' says the girl, smiling at me ; and if she'd 'a' asked me to drive 
two lions tandem with a hyener under the seat, I'd 'a' done it. * And 
you af e on the right track, Mr. Bush,' she goes on ; ' there are, of 
course, no reindeers here. We must stimulate some reindeers, Mr. 
Bush.' * Wot ? ' says I, thumbkin behind my ear, letting on I hadn't 
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heard. ' We must stimulate some reindeers— counterfeit 'em, you 
know/ Well, we all talked the matter over, and decided that the 
best we could do was to take a couple of mooley steers belonging to 
Zeb Woodbeck, and tie some horns on 'em, hitch 'em to a light 
sldgh, and let !em sizzle, with me a-holding the reins, and mebbe 
calling cheerily : ' On, Prancer ! Whoa, Dancer ! ' 

" Well, there ain't much more to tell. I done it. 'Bout four 
o'clock in the afternoon, so's the little ones could go home and get to 
bed early. The plan was to have the children in front of the school- 
house, and I was to dash around the corner, swing round the house a 
coupk or three times, and then leave the sleigh and crawl through a 
hole in the back end of the building, and pop out behind the stove 
as the children come in the door, all frosty, and with flowing whisk- 
ers, and wearing pillers under my clothes, and with my nose red. 
It took a pile of fixing up, and when they got through with me my 
nose was the only thing which I could recognize as my own. Then 
I got in the sleigh down by the livery-barn, and drove up around, 
the dteers trotting off pretty free, and the bells on 'em ringing lively. 
Then I swung 'em round the corner, and says I : ' On, Prancer ! On, 
Dancer ! ^ and the children clapped their hands, and the others begun 
to yell, and somehow it excited them critters, and they hopped up 
into the air, and yanked round their heads, and their horns fetched 
loose and tipped back and took 'em on the shoulders, and Dancer let 
out an awful * B-a-a-a-r ! ^ and Prancer kicked sideways at a dog, and 
they lit out down the main street like a bloo streak, me a-sawing on 
the* reins and a-yelling * The Night Before ^'hristmas ' at 'em in 
chunks. As we tore through town, both reindeers b-a-a-a-r-ing and 
kicking, the bells a-ringing, every dog in town close behind, making 
use of their own language, and my own voice not idle, we was said 
to V presented a impressive spectacle. We tore on. After passing 
over six miles of prehayrie in a few minutes, I was throwed out by 
the sleigh striking a rock. Them stimulated reindeers went on. 
My knee was fractured, and I started to crawl back the six miles, 
singing cheerily, ' Clap, clap with glee ; for Christmas is coming and 
merry are we ! ' My whiskers impeded my crawl a good deal by 
getting under my knees, but I reached the house of a settler about 
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" * Didn't you go by here a spell ago sort as if you was in a kind 
of a hurry? ' says he. . • 

" ' No/ says I ; * that was Sandy Claus/ 

*' * It looked like you/ says he. 

" ' We are one and the same/ says I]' e pluribus unum. I was 
stimulating Sandy Claus. Bring in some snow and thaw out my left 
earkin.' 

" ' See yere, old man/ says he ; ' before I stir a step tell" me wot 
in all creation you are making such a Tom-twisted fool of yourself 
for.' 

" ' I am living for a Boston kindling-garter teacher/ says I ; 
' fetch in that snow ! ' " 



Ambition of a Statesman^ 

By HENRY CLAY. 

I HAVE been accused of ambition in presenting this measure, — 
ambition, inordinate ambition. If I had thought of myself only 
I should have never brought it forward. I know well the perils to 
which I expose myself, — the risk of alienating faithful and valued 
friends, with but little prospect of making new ones, if any new 
ones could compensate for the loss of those we have long tried and 
loved ; and I know well the honest' misconception both of friends and 
foes. Ambition ! If I had listened to its soft and seducing whispers, 
if I had yielded myself to the dictates of a cold, calculating and pru- 
dential policy, I would have stood still and unmoved. I might even 
have silently gazed on the raging storm, enjoyed its loudest thunders, 
and let those who are charged with the care of the vessel of State to 
conduct it as they could. 

I have been heretofore often unjustly accused of ambition. Low, 
groveling souls, who are utterly incapable of elevating themselves to 
the higher and nobler duties of pure patriotism, — beings who, for- 
ever keeping their own selfish ends in view, decide all public measures 
by their presumed influence or their aggrandizement, — judge me by 
the venal rule which they prescribe to themselves. I have given to 
the winds those false accusations, as I consign that which now im- 
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peaches my motives. I have no desire for office, not even the highest. 
The most exalted is but a prison, in which the incarcerated incum- 
bent daily receives his cold, heartless visitants, marks his weary 
hours, and is cut off from the practical enjoyment of all the blessings 
of genuine freedom. ^ 

I am no candidate for any office in the gift of the people of these 
States, united or separated; I never wish, never expect, to be. Pass 
this bill, tranquilize the country, restore confidence and affection in 
the Union, and I am willhig to go home to Ashland and renounce 
public service forever. I should there find in its groves, under its 
shades, on its lawns, 'mid my flocks and herds, in the bosom of my 
family, sincerity and truth, attachment and fidelity and gratitude, 
which I have not always found in the walks of public life. Yes, I 
have ambition; but it is the ambition of being the humble instru- 
ment, in the hands of Providence, to reconcile a divided people; 
once more to revive concord and harmony in a distracted land, — the 
pleasing ambition of contemplating the glorious spectacle of a free, 
united, prosperouis, and fraternal people. 



Aunt Susan^s Quilt 

By EUGENE WOOD. 
Monologue for a. Woman, 

CosTUMf : Old-fashioned, quiet dress and shawl, poke bonnet with 
a rusty black feather, white wig combed down over the ears, a big 
breast-pin, black lace mitts. Enter, carrying a bulging carpet-bag 
and a big paper box. 

Yessum, it's me *r whut*s left of me. An' glad to git back ; not 
but whut Fve enjoyed myself whilst I was down to York, but it's 
nice to be back home. Well, sir, give me Pokeberry Corners where 
a body kin hear theirselves think, an' where you know whut's goin' 
on an' who's who. 'Tain't whut you might call lonesome neither 
down to York. 

I don't need to ask if you took good keer o' my bird. I don't 
know's I ever noticed his singin' sounded so s'rill. [Pause.] Yes. 
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[Paiise.] Uh— uh. [Pause.] Well I d'know's Fd hang, him right 
in the sun that way. [Pause.] Wouldn't he eat it? [Pame,] 
Well, you know he's used to havin' it fried fer him. I jist bet that 
cat's jist about run wild sence I ben gone. [Pause.] Well, 'twas 
awful good o' you, Mis' Parkins, to take care of the bird an' to feed 
the cat. [Pause.] Every day? Well, you know plants don't need 
to be watered more'n oncet every two or three days. You might ha' 
saved your steps an' you so much to look after an' all. I feel to say 
how much obleeged to you I am for your kindness. 'Twas reel 
neigfeborly of you. [Business of picking up carpet sack and putting 
paper box under arm.] 

So if you'll jist gimme the key now an' hand me down the bird 
cage I'll go over and start a ftre. [Pause.] Laws, yes, white 
satin, low neck an' short sleeves. [Pause.] Veil an' all. Yes. 
Orange-blossoms, too. Oh, jist lovely. [Pause.] White kid gloves. 
Come clear up about the elbow. [Pause.] Took 'em off to put the 
ring on. [Pause.] No. I reely must be gittin' home. Look how 
long I ben gone, week ago last — now don't you go to any trouble, 
Melissy Parkins. Land knows you've got enough to do. [Pause.] 
Well, ain't you bin livin' neighbor to me long enough to know I 
don't take no trimmm's in my tea? [Business of drinking and then 
looking at the cup.] I alius did like them sprigged cups o' yourn, 
Melissy. You got to will me them when you die. [Pause.] Sixty 
cents a pound ! Why, Melissy ! It's just splendid, though. Does 
a body 30 much good. 

Well, I s'pose I oughtn't to be settin' here runnin' on about the 
weddin' an' that house a-lookin' like distraction. But I do' know's 
I ever enjoyed myself so much as I did then. Jimmy was never no 
great hand to write letters an' if I got one oncet a year why 'twas 
as much's I could expect. So when that invite to the weddin' 
come, thinks I, " I'll go, if it's the last act." I hadn't seen him for 
ten years, exceptin' once, that time he was up to Equity on law 
business an' jis' stayed over night. You know how kind o' peaked 
he used to be. Well, he's all filled out, — big, tall, fine-looking man 
he is. Gets that from his pa. The Larkins was alius big. But he's 
got his ma's looks an' ways. I was alius her favorite an' when she 
died, she left him to me to take care of. Thay say old maids do' 
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know nottin' about the rearin' of children, but I do' know's I ^t any 
cause to be ashamed o' Jimmy Larkin, the way he was brought up 
right from the bottle, an' sich a time as I had with him a«^ettin' 
one cow's milk. He alius went to church an' Sunday-school an' alius 
was kep' clean an' nice for day-school, that is, nice's you km keep 
boys, alius a-whoopin' an' hoUerin' an' trackin' up the floor, I loved 
that boy as if he was my own, but he jist about druv me plum 
distracted in muddy weather, all over my nice clean floor till I made 
him set on the back porch an^ pull off his shoes an' come in in his 
stockin' feet. \Pause,\ Jist half a cup. Now there, — ^you've gone 
an' filled it. Tchk ! Tchk ! Well, I s'pose they's no iise pourin' 
it back in the pot now. 

So I jist made up my mind, go I would come what might. But 
you know what the Scripter says about not havin' on a weddin' 
garment. [Pause.^ I got Elviry Hodges to make over that old 
black silk o' mine an' pert two rows o' jet trimmin's on it like I seen 
in the Home Companion, but laws ! I woosht I'd 'a' done it myself. 
\Pause,\ They're wearin' 'em' more flarin' out at the bottom now. 
I took notice to that. An' then I thinks : " What'll I take to the in» 
fare? " For I jedged the bride would have quite a settin' out, her 
pa bein' well off an' Jimmy bein' right forehanded himself. You 
know that camel's-hair shawl he sent me last Christmas? Reel 
camel's-hair ! Reel ! Cost him $850. So you know I couldn't give 
the bride anything common. Well, what to give I didn't know till 
I thought o' that quilt. 

So I^ot it out an' looked it over an' I says to myself : " H Jimmy's 
wife knows anything about housekeepin' an' especially what nice 
quiltin' is, she'll see that it wa'n't no one day's job to do this well, 
I guess not. Why, Melissy Parkins, I had that quilt in the frame 
five weeks an' three days. Five weeks an' three days. They's 
2147 pieces into it. An' a good many of 'em was off o' dresses an' 
aparns 'at Jimmy wore when he was little. One was pink, — ^the first 
short dress he had. They was another piece of blue chambry, I 
lecollect, made out of a sunbunnet he had all lined with fine white 
jaconet, that cost eighteen cents a yard. Things wuz dear in war- 
time. [Subdued tone.] Yes, his pa was killed to the waw,- — Antie- 
tam. [Sighs.] Melissy, if you got any more hot water, I will take 
another <^up. 
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[Pause,] Uh— uh. [Pause.] Well I d'know's Td hang, him right 
in the sun that way. [Pattse,] Wouldn't he eat it? [Panose.] 
Well, you know he's used to havin' it fried fer him. I jist bet that 
cat's jist about run wild sence I ben gone. [Pause,] Well, 'twas 
awful good o' you. Mis' Parkins, to take care of the bird an' to feed 
the cat. [Pause,] Every day? Well, you know plants don't need 
to be watered more'n oncet every two or three days. You might ha' 
saved your steps an' you so much to look after an' all. I feel to say 
how much obleeged to you I am for your kindness. 'Twas reel 
neighborly of you. [Business of picking up carpet sack and putting 
paper box under arm,] 

So if you'll jist gimme the key now an' hand me down the bird 
cage I'll go over and start a ftre. [Pause.] Laws, yes, white 
satin, low neck an' short sleeves. [Pause.] Veil an' all. Yes. 
Orange-blossoms, too. Oh, jist lovely. [Pause,] White kid gloves. 
Come clear up about the elbow. [Pause.] Took 'em off to put the 
ring on. [Pause.] No. I reely must be gittin' home. Look how 
long I ben gone, week ago last — now don't you go to any trouble, 
Melissy Parkins. Land knows you've got enough to do. [Pause,] 
Well, ain't you bin livin' neighbor to me long enough to know I 
don't take no trimmin's in my tea? [Business of drinking and then 
looking at the cup.] I alius did like them sprigged cups o' yourn, 
Melissy. You got to will me them when you die. [Pause.] Sixty 
cents a pound! Why, Melissy! It's just splendid, though. Does 
a body so much good. 

Well, I s'pose I oughtn't to be settin' here runnin' on about the 
weddin' an' that house a-lookin' like distraction. But I do' know's 
I ever enjoyed myself so much as I did then. Jimmy was never no 
great hand to write letters an' if I got one oncet a year why 'twas 
as much's I could expect. So when that invite to the weddin' 
come, thinks I, " I'll go, if it's the last act." I hadn't seen him for 
ten years, exceptin' once, that time he was up to Equity on law 
business an' jis' stayed over night. You know how kind o' peaked 
he used to be. Well, he's all filled out, — big, tall, fine-looking man 
he is. Gets that from his pa. The Larkins was alius big. But he's 
got his ma's looks an' ways. I was alius her favorite an' when she 
died, she left him to me to take care of. Thay say old maids do' 
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"They got a caperer hired/' he says. "Oh, get out," I says, 
** I wasn't talking about cutting capers an* dancin\ Me at my time 
o' life/^ I says, "an' I never could dance unless it was the Virginiar 
Reel an' then had to be told what to do an' drug through it. [Pause. \ 
Well, maybe 'twas caterer; anyways, he told me I was jist the same 
as a mother to him an' he wasn't going to have me play the servant. 
But between you and me and the gate-post, Melissy Parkins, I was 
disappointed, for I 'lotted on seein' how Helen's mother kep' house 
so's as I would know whether Helen'd be a good wife to my boy, for 
he is my boy. 

But Lawsy, my! when I got to the weddin' the nex' night, I 
thought I'd go through the floor. My old black silk wa'n't no- 
wheres. The women was jist a-glitterin' with diamonds like that 
alum-basket o' yourn when the sun strikes ity an' the men with spike- 
tail coats ! tchk. But I didn't see none of 'em looked any finer'n my 
Jimmy. I felt so cheap that I sneaked into a corner behind some 
pa'ms whur I could see the bride. Awful sweet she looked. [Pause. "] 
Hung way down her back and trailed on the floor. [Pause.] Oh, 
reel point lace, 'bout that deep [measuring on linger] down the front 
an' then look back tow'rds the basque [sweep of hand hack]. Car- 
ried a prayer-book, ivory 1 guess. She's Episcopal. 'Twas reel 
solemn. 

Well you know, when it was all over and they was congratulatin' 
'em, I felt so out o' place that I clipped upstairs to the room where 
I had took off my bunnet an' shawl an' I looked acrost the hall an' 
there was the room full of presents the other folks had brought, silver 
an' cut-glass an' pictures, reel oil paintings, hand-painted, an' me 
with my little ole footy quilt. Laws! I jist kiild 0' turned one 
corner back, and there was the little piece o' sprigged muslin he 
wore to the celebration an' right nex' to it was a piece off the green 
gingham apern he wore the first day he went to school with the 
bunch o' flowers in his hand for the teacher an' me a-watchin' him 
down the street an' all a-trimblin' to think of the responsibilities that 
I owed to his poor dead mother an' to him an' how he was takin' the 
first steps that was lea din' him out into the world an' away from me 
an' here he was now a grown man an' a honor to his peffession an' 
to me though I was no honor to him, among all them fine folks, s^n' 
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my throat was all hurtin' me an' the tears was coming to my eyes, 
when all of a suddint, I heard a dress swishin* beside me an' ther' 
was Helen with her arms around my neck and Jimmy standin^by. 

" We've been looldii' for you every place," she said.^ ^* When 
James — ^my husband " — I reckon I was the first person she u«edthem 
words to, speaking of my Jimmy — " when my husband told wie you 
were here," she says, " ^nd you came so far to see us married, I ^jnst 
wanted to put my arms around you and hug you good," she ei^s, 
" and tell you how I want to be as good a wife to him as you have 
been an aunt." An' I put my arms around her an' bust out a-crying 
an' we jist rocked back an' forth for my heart was full. An' I could 
see where the rascally dressmaker had jist tacked on the headirig of 
the bridal dress an' 'stid o' sewing it on firm it was comin^ off. 

Then Jimmy, kind o' fumbling around, says : " Why, auntie," he 
says, "ain't this a quilt? Looks like the kind you used to make." 

" You let that be,'-' I says, for I wasn't goin' to let 'em see it. 
But he snatched it away from me and says, " Look here, didn't you 
bring this for a weddin' present. Injun giver ! " he says, " make 
a present an' then take it back." 

" I some thought I would give it to your wife," I says, *' it ain't 
very fine," I says, *' but every stitch in it I made myself an' it took 
me five weeks an' three days, what time I could spare on it," I says, 
" an' they's 2147 pieces in it some of them from the first clothes I 
made you," I says^ "an' one from a dress your ma used to have but 
it ain't fine enough," I says, an' I was goin' to say more but Helen, 
she up and kissed me right on the mouth an' you know you oati't 
talk when somebody's a-kissin' you. I know that even if I am an old 
maid, an' then she 'says, "All them fine things in there," she says, 
a-pointin' to the room where the rich presents were, " was all bought 
to the stores with money, but what you give is all made yourself. 
Oh, my ! what beautiful stitches ! " she says, " how could you ever 
do it ? " she says. 

An' we set right down there an' visited an' I told her all abotit tiie 
dresses Jimmy had an' what happened to him when he was a little 
boy an' how he poured coal oil on his hair so's to be like Aaron 
in the Bible when he was anointed with oil. An' we jist had a^;rand 
time. 
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I stayed on with her pa and ma after the bride and groom left an' 
we went everywhere an' seen everything. My laws ! I got eniough' to 
talk about my hull endurin' life. \Pause.\ You got the hull set o' 
these cups and saucers? \P(mse,\ Well, of course, the cups d<Des 
get broke quicker'n the saucers. \Pause.\ Well, I was thinkin' o' 
borryin' them next week when Jimmy an' Helen stops over on their 
weddin' tower. 



A Christmas CaroL 

EVERYWHERE, everywhere, Christmas to-night ! 
Christmas in lands of the fir-tree and pine, 
Christmas in lands of the palm-tree and vine, 
Christmas where snow-peaks stand solemn and white, 
Christmas where corn-fields lie sunny and bright. 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night ! 

Christmas where children are hopeful and gay, 
Christmas where old men are patient and gray, 
Christmas where peace, like a dove in its flight, 
Broods o'er brave men in the thick of the fight. 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night ! 

For the Christ-child who comes is the Master of all. 
No palace too great and no cottage too small. 
The angels who welcome him sing from the height: 
" In the City of David, a King in His might." 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night! 

Then let every heart keep its Christmas within, 
Christ's pity for sorrow, Christ's hatred of sin, 
Christ's care for the weakest, Christ's courage for right, 
Christ's dread of the darkness, Christ's love of the light. 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night ! 
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So the stars of the midnight which compass us round 
Shall see a strange glory, and hear a sweet sound, 
And cry: "Look! the earth is aflame with delight, 
O, sons of the morning, rejoice at the sight/' 

Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night! 



A Tate of Christmas Eve. 

IT was the eve of Christmas, the snow fell slowly down. 
And like a mantle overspread the little seaport town. 
Within a solitary street the oil lamps' glimmered lo\v; ' ' 

Their feeble ray could not pierce through their covering of snow;- 
The cottages on either side no cheefy welcome gave, 
Their inmates slept, and all was dark and silent as the grave. 
But see that gabled cottage at the corner of the road. 
The flagstaff plainly showing it's a mariner's abode. - 
A light streams from the window, so unlike to all the rest. 
The garden gate is opened wide, as if to greet a guest ; 
But who on such a night as this would dare to venture forth? 
The snow drifts deep, the bitter wind blows from the chilly north. 
Yet there is one who fights against the fury of the night ; 
With stumbling steps he staggers on, a shapeless mass of white ; 
The snow-flakes fly into his eyes and freeze upon his hair, 
His frozen limbs can scarce support the burden they've to bear. 
He falls, and for a moment in the soft white snowdrift lies ; 
A dreamy feeling o'er him steals, he has no wish to rise ; 
He must not linger there, nor to such thoughts as these give way, 
Or never more will he behold the blessed light of day. 
With pain he rises to his feet and struggles on once more. 
Until with weary limbs he comes up to the cottage door. 
He gazes through the window with a keen and eager look. 
An old dame by the fireside is reading from a book. 
She reads aloud an ancient tale, her voice is low but clear. 
The wanderer starts — he little thought that tale again to hear. 
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She reads of how a son forsook his home and parents, yet 

They never ceased tq think of him with longing and regret ; 

And while his time was' Spent in f<3lly,* riotous aHd wild, >> ^ 

The parents daily prayed that God would send them back their child. 

The wanderer's heart is all aflame, his eyes with anguish burn 

As once again he hearkens to the Prodigal's return. 

The tale is ended, and the book is carefully laid by. 

The dame removes her spectacles ^nd wipes the glasses dry ; 

She moves the lamp, and thus lights up a corner of the room 

Where until now a gray-haired man was sitting wrapped in gloom. 

" Now, mother," says, the old man, " it's near midnight, I believe ; 

The bells will ring in Christmas soon, for. this is Christmas Eve. 

Put up the latch, let down the chain, and leave the door ajar; 

Take care to see that it is free from every bolt and bar. 

For ten long years on Christmas Eve this I have always done, 

But now I'm blind and helpless, and no use to any one ; 

But your eyes, mother, are as bright as twenty years ago ; 

I can not see them now, but still I know they must be so. 

Then, mother, you see to the door, for when he's ceased to roam. 

On some such night as this, maybe, our boy will come back home. 

On Christmas Eve he left us when he ran away to sea. 

On Christmas Eve he will return to mother and toi me. 

And when he comes, old woman, he shall have a welc6me warm. 

Where'er he be, on land or seia, God keep him safe from harm ! " 

i ' ' '. ■ , 

The wind and snow beat oh the door, and drove it open wide. 
With arms outstretched and trembling feet the wand'rer stepped in- 
side. 
" O father ! mother ! I've come back ! forgive ! " was all he said. 
The blind man ^ai^ed fi;om his seat and raised his .sightless head, 
The mother g^edMike dfie 'amazed.^ *'^A!i,V6odF-'' s^e cried. "At 

last!" . . . .. ■ ■ 

Then rushed into the wand'rer's arms and" held him tightly clasped. 
The Christmas bells chimed merrily their tale of peace jaind joy. 
As once again the aged folk embraced their long-lost bo|^. 
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The ^D^ing Christian to his SouL 

Ode. 
®y c4LEXANDER TOPE. 

VITAL spark of heav'nly flame ? 
, Quit, oh quit, this mortal frame : 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying. 
Oh, the pain, the bliss of dying! 
Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life. 

Hark ! they whisper ; angels say, 
" Sister spirit, come away ! " 
What is this absorbs me quite? 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight. 
Drowns my spirits, draws my breath? 
Tell me, my soul, can this be death ? 

The world recedes; it disappears! 
Heav'n opens on ray eyes ! my ears 

With sounds seraphic ring: 
Lend, lend your wings ! I mount ! I fly ! 
O grave! where is thy victory? 

O death! where is thy sting? 



The Queens Last Ride^ 

®y ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 

THE Queen is taking a drive to-day. 
They have hung with purple the carriage way; 
They have dressed with purple the royal track 
Where the Queen goes forth and never comes back. 
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Let no man labor as she goes by, 
On her last appeaf^itce t<> itMXi*ftal eye. 
With heads uncovered let all men wait 
For the Queen to pass in her regal state. 

Army and navy shall lead the way 
For that wonderful coach of the Queen's to-day. 
Kings and princes and Iprds of the land 
Shall ride behind her, a humble band. 

And over the city and over the world 
Shall flags of all nations be halfmast furled 
For the silent lady of royal birth 
Wlio is riding away from the 'courts of earth, 

Riding away from the world's unrest 

To a mystical goal on a secret quest. 

Though in regal splendor she drives through town, 

Her robes are simple, she wears no crown. 

And yet she wears one ; for, widowed no more, 
She is crowned with the love that has gone before, 
And crowned with the love she has left behind 
In the hidden depths of each thinking mind. 

Uncover your Heads, lift your hearts on high, 
The Queen in silence is ckiving by. 
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A LITTLE fairy comes at night. 
Her eyes are blue, her hair is brown, 
With silver spots upon her wings, 
And from the moon she flutters down. 

She has a little silver wand, 

And when a good child goes to bed 
She waves her hand from right to left, 

And makes a circle round its head. 

And then it dreams of pleasant things. 
Of fountains filled with fairy fish, 

'And trees that bear delicious fruit. 
And bow their branches at a wish. 

Of arbors filled with dainty scents 
From lovely flowers that never fade ; 

Bright flies that glitter in the sun, 
And glow-worms shining in the shade. 

And talking birds with gifted tongues. 
For singing songs and telling tales. 

And pretty dwarfs to show the way 
Through fairy hills and fairy dales. 

But when a bad child goes to bed, 
From left to right she weaves her rings. 

And then it dreams all through the night 
Of only ugly, horrid things. 

The lions come with glaring eyes, 
And tigers growl, a dreadful noise, 

And ogres draw their cruel knives. 
To shed the blood of girls and boys. 
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A LITTLE fairy comes at nighty 
Her eyes are blue, her hair is brown, 
With silver spots upon her wings, 
And from the moon she flutters down. 

She has a little silver wand, 

And when a good child goes to bed 
She waves her hand from right to left, 

And makes a circle round its head. 

And then it dreams of pleasant things. 
Of fountains filled with fairy fish, 
'And trees that bear delicious fruit, \ 

And bow their branches at a wish. 

/ / 

Of arbors filled with dainty scents 

From lovely flowers that never fade ; 
Bright flies that glitter in the sun, 

And glow-worms shining in the shade. 

And talking birds with gifted tongues. 

For singing songs and telling tales. 
And pretty dwarfs to show the way 

Through fairy hills and fairy dales. 

But when a bad child goes to bed, 
From left to right she weaves her rings, 

And then it dreams all through the night 
Of only ugly, horrid things. 

The lions come with glaring eyes. 

And tigers growl, a dreadful noise, 
And ogres draw their cruel knives. 

To shed the blood of girls and boys. 
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We hadn't a friend in England — ^we'd only ourselves to please — 
And we jumped at the chance of trying oiir fortune across the seas. 
We went on a sailing vessel, and the journey was long and rough ; 
We hadn't been out a fortnight belore we had had enough. 

But use is a second nature, and we'd got not to mind a storm, 
When misery came upon us, — came in a hideous form. 
My poor little wife fell ailing, grew worse, and at last so bad 
That the doctor said she was dying, — I thought 'twould have sent 
me mad, — 

Dying where leagues of billows seemed to shriek for their prey, 
And the nearest land was hundreds — ^aye, thousands, — of miles away. 
She raved one night in a fever, and the next lay still as death. 
So still I'd to bend and listen for the faintest sign of breath. 

She seemed in a sleep, and sleeping, with a smile on her thin, wan 

face. 
She passed away one morning, while I prayed to the throne of grace. 
I knelt in the little cabin, and prayer after prayer I said. 
Till the surgeon came and told me it was useless — my wife was dead ! 

Dead! I wouldn't believe it. They forced me away that night. 
For I raved in my wild despairing, the shock sent me mad outright. 
I was shut in the farthest cabin, and I beat my head on the side, 
And all day long in my madness, " They've murdered her ! " I cried. 

They locked me away from my fellows, — put me in cruel chains, 
It seems I had seized a weapon to beat out the surgeon's brains. 
I cried in my wild, mad fury, that he was a devil sent 
To gloat o'er the frenzied anguish with which my heart was rent. 

I spent that night with the irons heavy upon my wrists. 

And my wife lay dead quite near me. I beat with my fettered fists, 

Beat at my prison panels, and then — O God ! — ^and then 

I heard the shrieks of women and the tramp of hurrying men. 
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I. heard the cry, " Ship a-fire! " caught up by a hundred throats, 
And over the roar the captain shouting to lower the boats; 
Then, cry upoti cry, and curses, and the crackle of hummg wpod^ 
And the place grew hot as a furnace, I could feel it where I stood. 

I dashed at the door m fury, shrieking, " L will not die ! 
Die in ihis burning prison f " but I caught no answering cry. 
Then suddenly, right upon me, the flames crept up with a roar. 
And. their liery tongues shot forward, cracking iny prison door. 

I was free — with the heavy iron door dragging me down to death ; 
I fought my way to the cabin, choked with the burning breath 
Of the flames that danced around me like man-mocking fiends at 

play, 
And then — O God! I can see it, and shall to my dying day. 

There lay my Nell as they'd left her, dead in her berth that night; 
The flames flung a smile on her features, — a horrible lurid light. 
God knows how I reached and touched her, but I found myself by 

her side; 
I thought she was living a moment ; I forgot that my Nell had died. 

In the shock of those awful seconds reason came back to my brain ; 
I heard a sound as of breathing, and then a low cry of pain ; 
Oh, was there mercy* in vHesiverf? W^s there auod in the skies? 
The dead woman's lips were moving;, the dead woman opened her 
eyes. ' ' 

I cursed like a madman raving — I cried to her, " Nell ! 1^ Nell ! " 
They had left us alone and helpless, alone in tbat burning hell. 
They had left us alone to perish— forgotten me living — ^and she 
Had been left for the fire to bear her to heaven, instead of the sea. 



■i. 



I clutched ^t her, roused her shrieking, the stupor was on her still; 
I seized her in spite of my fetters, — fear gave a giant's will. 
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God know^ how I did it, but blimfiy I fought through the flaniM amd 

the wreck 
Up-rt4itp to the aif, and brought her safe to the untouched dedc. 

' We'd a moment of life together, — ^a moment of life, the time. 
For one last word to each otherr-**'twas a moment supreme, stiblitiie. 
From the trance we'd for death mistaken, the heat had brot^t her 

to life, 
And I was fettered and helpless, so we lay there, husband amd wife ! 

It was but a moment, but ages seemed to have passed away. 
When a shout came over the water, and I looked, ^nd lo, there lay. 
Right away from the vessel, a boat that was standing by ; 
They had seen our forms on the vessel, ^s the flames lit up the sky. 

I shouted a prayer to heaven, then called to my wife, and she 
Tore with new strength at my fetters — ^Gpd helped her, and I was 

free; 
Then over the burning bulwarks we leaped for one chance of life. 
Did they save us? Well, here' I am, sir, and yonder's my dear old 

wife. 



Lotfy's Message* 

By ALEXANDER G. MURDOCH. 

CAN you listen to a heart-thrilling story 
Of pathos, and passion, and sjn,— 
A tale of the tragical sorrow 

That conies of the liking for gin ? 
Your ear, then, good friends, and Pll tell it. 

In just as plain words as I can, 
How honest Jack Drew was a dnunkard, 
And how he became a new man^ 
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For Jack was a right honest fellow, 

And handsome and stalwart, as true, — 
A forgeman, who wrought a steam hammer. 

And a large weekly " pay-bill " he drew ; 
So Jack, like his fellows, got married. 

And had in good time a wee " tot," 
A sweet littk flaxen-haired darling 

As ever fell to a man's lot. 



Twas Lotty they called her — " Wee Lotty ' 

And well was the darling caressed, 
Till the passion for drink, like a demon, 

Killed all the sweet love in his breast ; 
For Jack, who was once a good husband, 

As never was known to go wrong. 
Began to dip into the " strong stuff," 

And the end, you may guess, wasn't long.. 

And Lotty's poof mother, alas, sirs, 

Now that her ** dear Jack " was astray. 
Broke down in the fight to make ends meet. 

And passed straight to heaven away ! 
And Jack for a moment was sobered, 

And drew himself back from the brink 
Whereon he'd been reeling in madness, — 

The horrible hell*pit of drink I 

But, alas for the heart's human weakness I 

And, alas for the power that's in gin ! 
Jack went back, like a tiger unsated, 

To drink down the horror within ! 
And Lotty, neglected wee Lotty, 

She, too, was fast wearing away 
'i'o the land where her mother had gone to 

Two years since, last Christmas day. 
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Well, one night in the depth of wild winter, 

When snow lay on house-top and street, 
Jack came home with fierce fire in his sunk eyes. 

His face gone as white as a sheet ; 
" Lotty, get me a copper on these, lass! 

And hurry up! quick! or Vm done! 
The * Pawns ' will be shut in a nfiimite, 

And to get you in time, lass, Fve run!'* 

And he handed poor Lotty her wee boots,^^- 

The only good pair she had got; 
" Oh, father, the Sunday School Soiree, 

Next week ! '* and she smiled at the thought. 
" Curse the Sunday School Soiree ! Be quick, child ! 

Run run the whole way all your might; 
I must have more drink, or, God help me. 

The river wfll have me to-night! " 



"Hush, father! don't speak so ! I'll go! yes, 

ril run as I ne'er ran before, 
Though weak with a touch of the fever—" ; * i 

" Off! make yourself scarce! out the door!" 
So the poor child — ill-clad and sore ailing, ' 

Slow dying of want and despair—* 
Ran out on the cold snows barefooted, 

Death-pierced by the cutting ilight-air. 



But Lotty ran hard with the " off 'ring," 

As hard and as fast as she could. 
Till checked by a sudden exhaustion ; 

Then — slozvty her way she pursued.* 
Weak and fainting at heart she crept- onward. 

Holding on by the wall as she went ; 
A strange blinding mist o'ei* her eyesight. 

And fear in her heart, weak and spent, 
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Till, reaching, the pawn-shop's dark threshold. 

The strong door was slammed in her face, 
With a " Gome back to-morrow, young slow-coach; 

We don't 'low five minutes of grace ! '' 
So, Lotty, struck dumb with c!iiH terror. 

Crept back to her father's abode. 
Sinking down ia his presence, exhausted, 

As if crushed by a terrible load. 



** Where's the money, the money? oh, curse you! 

These boots ! you have hung back till late ! " 
** Nay, father, I ran without stopping. 

Till my brieath felt crushed under a weight; ' 
My boots, I'd have pledged them to serve you, 

But just as I reached the * Pawn ' door, 
'Twas shut in my f ace-^^^-^" " You lie, Lotty! 

Take that ! "--^and she swooned on ttaj floor. 



Yes, he lifted his clenched fist and struck her, — 

Struck down the jsweet child of his love! 
For he loved her-— but loved the gin better ! 

And the angels wept sorrow above ; 
Remorse in his heart, he bent downward, 

And tenderly lifted the child? 
Then placed her upon her straw pallet// 

And well-nigh with anguish went wild. 

*'Oh, you won't die, sweet Lotty !-^speak 1^-say so! " 

And he wiped the warm blood from her face, 
** I was mad, worse than mad, when I struck you, 

A wretch undeserving of grace. 
Oh, speak, Lotty! — speak! I'm your father! 

Sin-bruised botli without and within: 
It wasn't your father who struck you, 

'Twos the demon that's born of gin!" 
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As beauty and peace are prefigured^ 

When God's love has rainbowed the sky, 
A smile lighted up Lotty's features, 

An Iris let down from on high': 
" No, father, 'twas not you that struck me, 

I know it; kwas just the bad drink; 
God will take th^e, your tears^ as repentance. 

And strike off your cliains, liftk^by link. 



" To be with you, and comfort you, father, 

I fain for a lifetime would stay ; 
But, just now, do you know, I saw mother. 

And— 1-1 feel that I'm going away. 
Have you not one. s\yeet word for her, fathier? 

I should like so tp speak of you fair ; 
Jtist one dear word of grace from your own lips, 

A message of kwe to take ther^e? " 



^'Lotty, tell her-IVe signed it! — ^yes, signed itl- 

The * Hecfge ' she oft spoke of while here ; 
With my heart's anguished blood it is written. 

Though the trace of it mayn't appear. 
Tell her, Lotty^ I'll join her in heaven, 

God-willing-*r-for yours and her sake; 
That's my one word of love to your mother, 

The message of peace you will take." 



A smile lit the wan face of Lotty, 

A smile that .was not of this .carthi 
For long ere the break of the morning, 

She passed to her heavenly birth. 
And Jack, poor dear fellow, he lives yet. 

Though sober and sad-like of face ; 
And he hopes a reunion in heaven, 

Where he sent Lotty's message of grace. 
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Maty Men Attends a School of Elocution* 

^ mRY S. HOPKINS. 

MARY ELLEN, me daughter, is as foine a gerrel as yez could 
foiAd in all the burrers av New York, not to be talkin' av 
Hoboken and the unmixed disthrids, barrin' the airs she do be 
a-pittan an, and the call she hov av nrixin' in Wid phat is none av 
her business. ' Wid her Female Sufferers dub, her electrocution 
colleges, where she learned to trun herself around and shbut herself 
hoarse over something she knows as little about as her brother 
Danny does When he hollers for free trade — ^thinkin', no doubt, that 
he can get aff widout payin' phat he owes at the comer groceray. 
An Mary Ellen a-ydlin^ about a beggar that had lost his mind an' 
she a-wantin' some wan to "Pay, pay, pay/' "Pay phat?" sez 
Oi, when she was goin' 'round the house a-practoysin'. " Sure it's 
as much as any honest man or woman can do these days to pay 
their own debts," sez Oi. " Well, mother," sez she, " ye don*t 
understand. This is a call for the English paple to take care of 
the English soldiers' families phile they be fightin' the Bores," sez 
she, " down in South Africa," sez she. " An' they hov all lost thdr 
moinds ? " sez Oi. " Well, it's no wonder," «ez Oi, " an' it's lob 
bad," sez Oi. " Wudn't it be a payin' job," sez Oi, " to shut them 
up in a lunatic asoylum," sez Oi, "an' if they want to bate out 
their inimies (which the Lord forbid they do!) sind down siome min 
that can take their moinds wid thim an* Settle the row. But will 
ye be good enough to tell me, me gerrel, phat a full-blooded 
American lady loike yoursilf hov to do wid it? A foine thing, 
indade, for a daughter av Michael O'Grady that's voted the Dim- 
meycrat ticket since the day he landed to be stanin' in front av 
the paple askin' pay for English fighters that are absent moinded or 
any other moinded, or their kids ayther. Ye'd betther be lavin' 
sooch Work to the illegint ladies that cooms over here and gets up 
tay^psirties and pulls the legs av the pathrits. Git along with sooch 
ncB^Sense! Whin ytz get toifed Oi suppose yez'll sthop," sez Oi. 
An-' wid that she tuk hersilf aflF — ^a-bangin' the dure behind her. 
Was Ol telfin' ye the way Mary Ellen ketn to make sooch a fulc 
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av l^^rself wi4 her sqhool ^v ^ratorio, airs ?, §he'd b^fMV talkin'*f^r 
ildAg'iiMe about a nikri site call^ Mr. Delsthart^ or llpstfr^irt-^kll 
the same, she was goin' woild over his atheistic jimjamastics, and 
that she wanted to go to the school' arid laril to rade. " An' will ye 
tell me/'.sez Oi, when she sthopped fpr breath, ." phat ye were 
doin' when yez war a shlip av a gerrel if yez didn't lam to r^d^ 
playin' hookey?" sez Oi. " Oh,^' sez she, "that war only plain, 
straightaway rz^din' that any wan cud undhersthand/' sez shi^. 
" Sure Oi >yant$ to le^rn to rade the way np wanr livin' will .know 
phat's it all ^bput,", sez she. Wid that Oi tould her to shut up tin' 
go an' find as big a fool as herself to talk wid, ape}, to kape her quoit 
Oi tould her she cpuld take phat she call ^ a coorse in electrocution. 
Not very long afther ^Moichael kem running down the sthairs. 
" Rin for jer loife, Julia," sez he; " Mary Ellen hov a fit! " So up- 
sthairs, Oi goes, and there sthand Mary Ellen in the middle av the 
flure, shakin' Ipik^ she hov the ager. " Oh, Mary Ellen, dear," Oi 
croied, " wait till your mother gets to ye I '^ " Oh, don't be fright- 
iCnec}," sez she; "there's not a happrth the matter wid me," sez she. 
" Oi'm only dacompo$in'." " Well, then, I think that's quoit 
enough,", sez Oi; " dficomposin' before you're did. Sure if yez 
want to doy, phy don't yez go to bed and doy like a Christian," sez 
Qi, "an' not be stannin' there shakin^ the finger nails aff ye," sez 
Oi.- An' wid that she begin sthritchin' herself as if she'd shlept for 
a wak^i then she bind herself over double, like a pace av an opld 
carpet thrun over the back fince. "An' now will yez tell me," sez 
Oi, "phat is the manin' av all this?" sez Oi. "Oh," sez Mary 
Ellen, "thorns me exercoises," sez she. "Well, now," sez Oi; "it 
would be far more to your credit," sez Oi, " if yez be in nade av 
exercoise to go down sthairs and foind it over the washtub,'^ sez 
Oi, "an' not be lavin' your poor ould mother smash her bones," 
sez OL • ., 

But the gerrels is good for nothin' at all nowadays hut thratn- 
pposhin' the sthreets wid bandy-leggpd jude boys wid a jack^in-the- 
pot rq^e in their coats, .the toime av day in their pockets an' -very 
little else, ^d then slie begin dravvin' an the wursht lookin' moQg 
Oi iver laid: me two eyes a^a, an' she sthamiin' in front av the lookin^- 
^}^$. "Don't dp t^t agin/' sez O^;. "don't .<fe> that agin!" 
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Thot's phat Oi'm larnin' at the school av expressinV' sez she. 

Well, ye'd betther sthop that," sez Oi, " or they'll very soon be 

xpressin' you/' sez Oi, "to Mr. Bloomindale's asoylum," sez Oi, 

phere ye'll not be at all lonely for want av paple makin' oop the 

ame koind av faces." 



The Three Fishers. 

"By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

THREE fishers" went sailing out into the West — 
Out into the West as the sun went down — 
Each thought of the woman who loved him the best, 

And the children stood watching them out of the town ; 
For men must work and women must weep, 
And there's little to earn, and many to keep. 
Though the harbor bar be moaning. 



Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower, 
And trimmed the lamps as the sun went down; 

And they looked at the squall, and they looked at the shower, 
And the night rack came rolling up, ragged and brown; 

But men must work, and women must weep. 

Though storms be sudden, and waters deep. 
And the harbor bar be moaning. 

Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 
In the morning gleam, as the tide went down, 

And the women are watching and wringing their hands 
For those who will never come back to the town; 

For men must work, and women must weep — 

And the sooner it's over, the sooner to sleep — 
And good-by to the bar and its moaning. 
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How ^ateese Came Home. 



By WILLIAM HENRY "DRUMMOND, M.l). 

'EN I was a young boy on de farm, dat's twenty year ago 
I have wan frien' he's leey near me, call Jean Bateese 
Trudeau 
An offen w'en we are alone, we lak for spik about 
De tarn w'en we was come beeg man, wit' moustache on our mout'. 

Bateese is get it on hees head, he's too moche educate ^ 

For mak' de habitant farmerre — he better go on State — 

An' so wan summer evening we 're drivin' home de cow 

He's tole me ail de whole beez-nesse — jus' lak you hear me now. 

" Wat's use mak* foolish on de farm ? dere's no good chances lef ' 
An' all de tam you be poor man — you know dat's true you'se'l ; 
We never get no fun at all — don't never go on spree 
Onless we pass on 'noder place, an' mak' it some monee. 

'* I %o On Les Etats Unis, I go dere right away 

An' den mebber on ten-twelve year, I be riche man some day, 

An' w'en I mak* de large fortune, I come back I s'pose 

Wit' Yankee famme from off de State, an' monee on my clothes. 

*' I tole you somet'ing else also — mon cher Napoleon 

I get de grande majorite, for go on parliament 

Den buil' fine house on borde I'eau — near w'ere de church is stand 

More finer dan de Presbytefe, w'en I am come riche man ! " 

I say, " Fdf w'at you spik lak dat ? you must be gone crazee 
Dere's plaintee feller on de State, more smarter dan you be. 
Beside she's not so Healtee place, an' if you mak' Targeht, 
You spen' it jus' kk Yankee man, an' not lak habitant. 
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" For me Bateese ! I tole you dis ; Tm very satisfy-r^ ' 
De bes' man don't live too long tam, some day, ba Gpsh ! h^ di^— 
An' s'pose you got good trotter horse, an' nice famme Canadienne 
Wit' plaintee on de house for eat — w'at more you want^nia fricn'? " 

But Bateese have it all mak' up, I can't stop him at aU ^ 

He's buy de seconde classe tiquette, for gon on Central Fall— - 
An' wit' two-t'ree some more de boy, — ^w'at tink de sam' he do 
Pass on de train de very nex^ wick, was lef Riviere du Loup. 

Wall ! mebbe fifteen year or more, since Bateese go away 
I fin' myself, Riviere du Loup, wan cole, cole winter day 
De quick express she come hooraw ! but stop de soon she can 
An' beeg swell feller jomp off car, dat's boss by nigger man. 

He's dressim on de premiere classe, an' got new suit pf clothes 
Wit' long moustache dat stickim out, de 'noder side hees nose 
Fine gol' watch chain — ^nice portmanteau — an' long, long overcoat 
Wit' beaver hat — dat's Yankee style— an' red tie on hees t'roat— 

I say, " Hello Bateese! Hello! Comment 9a va mon vieitx? " 
He say, " Excuse to me, ma frien', I t'ink I don't know you." 
1 say, "She's very curis t'ing, you are Bateese Trudeau, 
Was raise on jus' sam' place wit' me^ dat's fifteen year ago.'* " 

He say, " Oh, yass, dat's sure enough — I know you now firs' rate, 
But I forgot mos' all ma French since I go on de State. 
Dere's 'noder t'ing kip on your head, ma frien' dey mus' be tole 
Ma name's Bateese Trudeau no more, but John B. Waterhole ! ", 

" Hole on de water's " fonny name for man w'at's call Trudeau, 
Ma f rien's dey all was spik lak dat, an' I am tole heem so— 
He say, " Trudeau an' Waterhole she's jus' about de sam' 
An' if you go for leev on State, you must have Yankee nam'." 

Den we invite heem come wit' us, " Hotel du Canadaw " 
Were he was treat mos' ev'ry tam, but can't tak' w'isky blanc, 
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He say dat's leetle strong for man jus' come off Central Fall, 
An* " tobac Canayen " bedamme ! he won't smoke dat at all ! — 

But fancy drink lak ** CoUings John " de way he put it down 
Was long tam since I don't see dat — I t'ink he's going drown ! 
An' fine cigars cos' five cent each, an' mak' on Trois-Rivieres, 
L'enfant ! He smoke beeg pile of dem — for monee he don't care I- 

I s'pose meself it's t'ree o'clock w'en are t'roo dat night 
Bateese, hees fader come for heem, an' tak' heem home all right 
De ole man say Bateese spik French, w'en he is place on bed — 
An' say bad word — ^but w'en he wake — forget it on hees head — 

Wall ! all de winter w'en we have soiree dat's grande affaire 
Bateese Trudeau, dit Waterhole, he be de boss man dere — 
You bet he have beeg tam, but w'en de spring is come encore 
He's buy de premiere classe tiquette for go on State some more. 

T* T* ^^ ^p ^F •!* *^ 

You 'member w'en de hard tam come on Les Etats Unis 
An' plaintee Canayens go back for stay deir own countree? 
Wall ! jus' about dat tam again I go Riviere du Loup 
For sole me two-t'ree load of hay — ^mak' leetle visit too — 

De freight train she is jus' arrive — only ten hour delay — 
She never carry passengaire — dat's w'at dey always say — 
I see poor man on char caboose — he's got heem small valise 
Begosh ! I nearly tak' de fit. It is — ^it is Bat^se ! 

He knew me very well dis tam, an' say, " Bon jour, mon vieux 
I hope you know Bateese Trudeau was educate wit' you 
I'm jus' come off de State to see ma familee encore 
I bus' mesef on Central Fall — I don't go dere no more. 

*• I got no monee — ^not at all — I'm broke it up for sure — 
Dat's locky t'ing. Napoleon, de brakeman Joe Latour 
He's cousin of wan frien' of me call Camille Valiquette, 
Conductor too's good Canayen — don't ax me no tiquette." 
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I tnk' Bateese wit' me once more " Hotel du Cginadaw " 

An' he was glad for get de chance drink some good w'isky bland 
Dat's warm heem up' an' den he eat mos' ev'ryt'ing he see, 
I watch de w^ole beez-nesse mese'f — Monjee ! he was hongree ! 

Madame Charette wat's kip de place get very much excite 
For see de many pork an' bean Bateese put out of sight 
Du pain dore' — potato pie — an' 'noder t'ing be dere 
But w'en Bateese is get heem t'roo — dey go I don't know w'ere. 



It don't tak' long for tole de news " Bateese come off de State 
An' purty soon we have beeg crowd lak village she's en fete 
Bonhomme Maxime Trudeau hese'f, he's comih' wit' de. pries' 
An' pass heem on de " Room for eat ^' w'ere he is see Bateese. 

Den ev'rybody feel it glad, for watch the embrasser 

An' bimeby de ole man spik " Bateese you here for stay ? " 

Bateese he's cry lak beeg bebe, " Ba j'eux rester ici. 

An' if I never see de State, I'm sure I don't care me." 

" Correc'," Maxime is say right off, " I place you on de farm 
For help your poor old fader, won't do you too moche harm, 
Please come wit' me on Magasin, I feex you up — -ba oui 
An' den you ready for go home an' see de familee." 

Wall ! w'en de ole man an' Bateese come off de Magasin 
Bateese is los' hees Yankee clothes — he's dress lak Canayan 
Wit' bottes sauvages — ceinture fieche — an' coat wit' capuchon 
An' spik Frangais au naturel, de sam' as habitant. 

if. Hf. Uli Uli Uli Tkt. Tkt. 

I see Bateese de oder day, hee's work hees fader's place 
I t'ink mese'd he's satisfy — -I see dat on heese face 
He say " I got no use for State, mon cher Napoleon 
Kebeck she's good enough for me — Hooraw pour Canada w ! ' 



» 
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Advantages of Adversity to the Pilgriti\, 

Fathers* 

By EDWARD EVERETT. 

IT is a principle amply borne out by the history of the grea.t and 
powerful nations of the earth, and by that of none more th^h 
the country of which we speak, that the best fruits and choicest 
action of the commendable qualities of the national character are 
to be found on the side of the oppressed few, and not of the tri- 
umphant many. Never was this truth more clearly illustrated than 
in the settlement of New England. 

• Could a common calculation of policy have dictated the terms 
of that settlement, no doubt our foundations would have been laid 
beneath the royal smile. Convoys and navies would have been 
solicited to waft our fathers to the coast; armies, to defend the 
infant communities; and the patronage of princes and great men, 
to defend their interests in the councils of the mother country. 
Happy, that our fathers enjoyed no such patronage; happy, that 
our foundations were silently and deeply cast in quiet insignificance, 
beneath a charter of banishment, persecution, and contempt; so 
that, when the royal arm was at length outstretched against us, 
instead of a submissive child, tied down by former graces, it foimd 
a youthful giant in the land, born among hardships, and nourished 
on the rocks, indebted for no favors, and owing no duty. 

From the dark portals of the star chamber, and in the stern 
text of the acts of uniformity, the Pilgrims received a commission 
more efficient than any that ever bore the royal seal. Their ban- 
ishment to Holland was fortunate; the decline of their little com- 
pany in the strange land was fortunate; the difficulties which they 
experienced in getting the royal consent to banish themselves to 
this wilderness were fortunate ; all the tears and heart-breakings of 
that ever-memorable parting at Delfthaven had the happiest in- 
fluence on the rising destinies of New England. These rough touches 
of fortune brushed, off the light, uncertain, selfish spirits. 

One is touched at the story of the long, cold, and dangerous 
autumnal passage ; of the landing on the inhospitable rocks at this 
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dismal season; where they are deserted before long by the ship 
which had brought them, and which seemed their only hold upon 
the world of fellow-men — ^a prey to the elements and to want, and 
fearfully ignorant of the power and the temper of the savage tribes 
that filled the unexplored continent upon whose verge they had ven- 
tured. But all this wrought together for good. 

These trials of wandering and exile, of the ocean, the winter, 
the wilderness, and the savage foe, were the final assurance of 
success. They kept far away from the enterprise all patrician soft- 
ness, all hereditary claims to preeminence. No effeminate nobility 
crowded into the dark and austere ranks of the Pilgrims. No Carr 
nor Villiers desired to conduct the ill-provided band of despised 
Puritans. No well-endowed clergy were desirous to quit their 
cathedrals, and set up a splendid hierarchy in the frozen wilder- 
ness. No craving governors were anxious to be sent over to our 
cheerless El Dorados of ice and of snow. 

Methinks I see it now, that one solitary, adventurous vessel, 
the Mayflower of a forlorn hope, freighted with the prospects of 
a future state, and bound across the unknown sea. I behold it pur- 
suing, with a thousand misgivings, the uncertain, the tedious voyage. 
Suns rise and set, and weeks and months pass, and winter sur- 
prises them on the deep, but brings them not the sight of the wished- 
for shore. I see them now, scantily supplied with provisions, 
crowded almost to suffocation in their ill-stored prison, delayed 
by calms, pursuing a circuitous route; and now, driven in fury 
before the raging tempest, in their scarcely seaworthy vessel. 

The awful voice of the storm howls through the rigging. The 
laboring masts seem straining from their base ; the dismal sound of 
the pumps is heard ; the ship leaps, as it were, madly from billow to 
billow; the ocean breaks, and settles with ingulfing floods over the 
floating deck, and beats with deadening weight against the stag- 
gered vessel. I see them, escaped from these perils, pursuing their 
all but desperate undertaking, and landed at last, after five months' 
passage, on the ice-clad rocks of Plymouth, weak and exhausted 
from the voyage, poorly armed, scantily provisioned, without 
shelter, without means, surrounded by hostile tribes. 

Shut now the volume of history, and tell me, on any principle 
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of human probability, what shall be the fate of this handful of ad- 
venturers. Tell me, man of military science, in how many months 
were they all swept off by the thirty savage tribes enumerated 
within the boundaries of New England? Tell me, politician, how 
long did this shadow of a colony, on which your conventions and 
treaties bad not smiled, languish on the distant coast? Student of 
history, compare for me the baffled projects, the deserted settle- 
ments, the abandoned adventures of other times, and find the par- 
allel of this. 

Was it the winter's storm, beating upon the houseless heads of 
women and children? Was it hard labor and spare meals? Was 
it disease? Was it the tomahawk? Was it the deep malady of a 
blighted hope, a ruined enterprise, and a broken heart, aching in 
its last moments at the recollection of the loved and left, beyond 
the sea? — ^was it some or all of these united that hurried this for- 
saken company to their melancholy fate? And is it possible that 
neither of these causes, that not all combined, were able to blast 
this bud of hope? Is it possible that from a beginning so feeble, so 
frail, so worthy, not so much of admiration as of pity, there have 
gone forth a progress so steady, a growth so wonderful, a reality 
so important, a promise yet to be fulfilled so glorious? 



The Dream-Ship^ 

By EUGENE FIELD. 

WHEN the world is fast asleep. 
Along the midnight skies — 
As though it were a wandering cloud — 
The ghostly dream-ship flies. 

An angel stands at the dream-ship's helm, 

An angel stands at the prow. 
And an angel stands at the dream-ship's side 

With a rue-wreath on her brow. 
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The other angels, silver-crowned, 

Pilot and helmsman are> 
And the angel with the wreath of rue 

Tosseth the dreams afar. 

The dreiiimsi tiiey fall on. rich: and poot ; 

They fall on: young. arid old; - 
And some are dreams of poverty, 

And some are dreams of gold. 

And some are dreams that thrill with joy. 

And sbm'e that melt to tears; 
Some are dreams of the dawn of love, j^ 

And some of the old dead years. \ \( 

On rich and poor alike th^y fall, 

Alike on young and old. 
Bringing to sluratbering earth th^ir joys 
, And sorrows manifold. , 

The friendless youth in them shall do 

The deeds of mighty men, 
And drooping age shall feel the grace 

Of buoyant youth again. 

The king shall be a beggarman— ^ 

The pauper be a king- 
In that revenge or recompense 

The. dream-ship dreams to bring. 

So ever downward float the dreams 

That j^re fpr all and me. 
And the^e is never inortal man, 

Can solve that mystery. 

But ever onward in its cpurse 
Along the haunted skies — ■/ 
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As though it were a cloud astray — 
The ghostly dream-ship fiies; ■ 

Two angels with their silver ctowtife 
Pilot and helmsman are. 

And an angel with a wrea/th of rue 
I'osseth the dreams afar. 



When Pa Takes Care of Me. 

By FRANCIS C. WHLIAMS. 

WHEN Pa takes care of me, 
He says to Ma, " By Jmg ! 
It seems that everything 
Comes on me when I've got the most to do, 
But I suppose I've got to get it through 
With ; so you needn't fuss one bit about 
Him; I'll take charge of him while you arfe out." 
But Ma makes him repeat all she has said 
About whdt lie's to do ; guess she's aifraid 
To let him try his way 
Of watching me, the day 
When Pa takes care of me. 

When Pa takes care of me. 

He puts me on a rug, 

Gives me a kiss and hug, 

Then brings in every pillow he can find. 

And piles them up in front, at sides, behind 

Me : " So that you can't hurt yourself," he says. 

And then he gets my picture-bddks, and lays 

Them down be^e me, and my blocks and toys, 

And says : " Now, go ahead ; make all the noise 

You want to; I don't care." 

And I sit there and stare. 

When Pa takes care of me. 
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Wh«i Pa takes care of me, 

No book or toy or game '^ 

Seems, somehow, just the same. 

And, by and by, Tm through with every one, 

And wh«i I cry, Pa says, " Have you begun 

Already? What's the matter, anyway? 

There's everything you owii! Why don't you play? 

Stop crying now! You won't? Well, what is wrong? 

Come now ! I'll sing." And then he starts some song 

About " Bye, Baby Bye!" 

And I lie flat and cry. 

When Pa takes care of me. 

When Pa takes care of me, 

He grabs me up at last. 

And starts to walk, real fast. 

And talks to me, and pats my back, and tries 

To act as if he liked it ; but he sighs. 

And sighs, and keeps a-lookin' at the clock, 

And out of the window, up and down the block, 

Fdr sight of Ma ; and when she does come in. 

She grabs me quick, and s^ys, " It is a sin ! " 

And Pa looks mad, and — I — 

I'm glad the time's gone by 

When Pa takes care of me. 



Rejoicing upon the New Year's Coming 

of Age. 

"By CHARLES LAMB. 

THE Old Year being dead, and the New Year coming of age, 
which he does, by calendar law as soon as the breath is out 
of the old gentleman's body, nothing would serve the young spark 
but he must give a dinner upon the occasion, to which all the Days 
in the year were invited. The Festivals, whom he deputed as 
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stewards, were mightily taken with the notion. They had been 
engaged time out of mind, they said, in providing mirth and good 
cheer for mortals below, and it was time they should have a taste 
of their own bounty. 

It was stiffly debated among them whether the Facts should be 
admitted. Some said the appearance of such kan, starved guests, 
with their mortified faces, would pervert the ends of the meeting. 
But the objection was overruled by Christmas Day, who had a 
design upon Ash Wednesday (as you shall hear), and a mighty 
desire to see how the old Dominie would behave himself in his 
cups. Only the Vigils were requested to come with their lanterns 
to light the gentlefolk home at night. 

All the Days came. Covers were laid for three hundred and 
sixty-five guests at the principal table; with an bccasioiial knife 
and fork at the sideboard for the Twenty^-Ninth of February. 

Cards of invitation had been issued. The carriers were the 
Hours ; twelve little' merry whirligig foot pages that -went round 
and found out the persons invited, with the exception of Easter 
Day, Shrove Tuesday, and a few such movables, who liad lately 
shifted their quarters. 

Well, they all met at last, foul Days, fine Days, all sorts of 
Days, and a rare din they made o;f it. There was nothing but " Hail, 
fellow Day ! well met ! " only Lady Day seemed a little scornful 
Yet some said Twelfth Day cut her out, for she came all royal and 
glittering and Epiphanous. The rest came in green, some in white, 
but Old Lent and his family were not yet out of mourning. Rainy 
Days came in dripping, and Sunshiny Days laughing. Wedding 
Day wp Jrti^e in. mattiage finery. Pay. Day came Jate,^'^^D(M(ms- 
day s6nt word* he might be expected. ^ ■>' jy ^ ■ 

April Fool took upon btms^f to marshal the guests, and May 
Day, with that sweetness peculiar to her, proposed the health of 
the host. This being done, the lordly New Year from the upper 
end of th^ table returned thanjcs. Ash Wednesday, being now called 
upon for a song, struck up a carol, which Christmas Day had taught 
him. Shrovetide, Lord Mayor's Day, and April Fool next joined 
in a glee, in which all the Days, chiming in, made a merry burden. 

All this while Valentine's. Day kept courting pretty May, who 
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sat next him, slipping iamorous billet-doux under the table; till the 
Dog Days began to be jealous and to bark and rage exceedingly. 
At last the Days called for their cloaks . and great;Coats, and 
took their leaves. Shortest Day went off in a deep black fog that 
wrapped the little gentleman all round/ Two. Vigils — so watchmen 
are called in Heayetir^saw Christmas Day safe home; they had 
been used to the business before. Another Vigil — ^a stout, sturdy 
patrol, called the Eve of St Christopher^seeing Ash Wednesday 
in a condition little better than he shovild be,.e'en whipt him over 
his shoulders, pick-a-pack fashion, and he went floating hom^ sing- 
ing: 



t( 



On the bat's back do I %," 



and a number of old snatches besides;.. Longest Day set off west- 
ward in beautiful crimson and gold; the rest, some in one fashion, 
some in another; but Valentine and pretty Alay took their departure 
together in one of the prettiest silvery twilights a Lover^s Day 
could wish to set in. 1 






<4Waltz-QuadriUe. 



■ ]\* 



fBy ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 



THE band v^a^ playing .a waltz-qi;iadrille; . 
I felt as light as a wind-blown feather 
A§ we floated ^tway.at the caper's will 

Through the intricate mazy dance together.- . 
Like mimic armies our lines were meeting. 
Slowly advancing, and then retreating. 

All decked in their bright array; 
And back and forth to the music's rhyme 
We moved together, and all the time 

I knew you were going away. 



• > * 



r 
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The fold of your stronjg arm sent a thrill 

From heart to brain as we gently glided, 
Like leaves, on the wave of that waltz-quadrille. 

Parted, met, and again divided — 
You drifting 6ne way, arid I another; 
Then suddenly turning and facing each other; 

Then off in the blithe chassee; ""■ 

Then airily back to our places swaying, 
While every beat of the music seemed saying 

That you were going away. 

I said to my heart : " Let us take our fill 

Of mirth, and music, and love, and laughter ; 
For it all must end with this waltz-quadrille, 

And life will be never the same life after. 
Oh, that the caller might go on calling. 
Oh, that the music might go on falling 

Like a shower of silver spray. 
While we whirled on' to the vast Forever^ 
Where no heart breaks, and no ties sever. 

And no one goes away." 

A clamor, a crasb, and the band was stills— 

Twas the end of the dream and the fend of the measure •; 
The last low notes of that waltz-quadrille. 

Seemed like a dirge o'er the death of Pleasure. 
You said good-night, and the spell was over — 
Too warm for a friend, and too cold for a lover — 

There was nothing else to say ; 
But the lights looked dim, and the dancers weary. 
And the music was sad, and the hall was dreary. 

After you went away. 
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"By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 

IN the midst. pf sunny watcff^, lo I the mighty Ship of State 
Staggers^ bmisesd and torn and woun,d^d by a derelict of fate, 
One thalt, drifted from its moorings, in the anchorage of hate. 

On the de(;k our noble Pilot, in the glory of his prime, 
LijBs in wo-impell;ng silence, dead before his hour or time. 
Victim of ^ mind self-centred, a godless fool of crime. , 

' ' ' 

One of ^rth's dissension-breeders, one of Hate's unreasoning tools. 
In the annals of the ages, when the world's hot anger copjs, 
He whp sought for crime's distinction shall. be known as; Chief 
of Fools. 

In the annals of the ages, he who had no thought of fame 
(Keeping on the path of duty, caring not fpr praise or blame). 
Close beside the deathless Lincoln, writ in light, will shine his name. 

Youth, proclaimed him as a hero; Time, a statesman; Love, a man. 
Death has crowned him as a martyr, so from goal to goal he ran. 
Knowing all the sum of glory that a human life may span. 

He was chosen by the people ; not ap accident of birth 
Made him ruler of a nation, but his own intrinsic worth. 
Fools may govern over kingdoms — not republics of the earth. 

He has raised the lover's standard, by his loyalty and faith. 

He has shown how virile manhood may keep free from Scandal's 

breath. 
He has gazed, with trust unshaken, in the awful eyes .of death. 

In the mighty march of progress he has sought to do his best. 

Let his enemies be silenst, as we lay him down to rest, 

And may God assuage the anguish of one suffering woman's breast. 
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Lecture RecM: Ma Wh^t^^mi^ 

By GRACE "B. FAXON. 

IF I were asked my favorite poet among living American women 
I should unhesitatingly answer, Ella WheeTet^ Wilcox, and l 
fancy a great many persons similarly plaiTed would Similarly reply. 
I shall not here address myself to the task of trying to settle the 
much-vexed question as to Mrs. Wilcox's rank amorig poets. The 
most varied and mutually exclusive opinions are hJeld and coni5- 
dently expressed concerning her. Be her place where it may, few 
persons will deny that Ella Wheeler Wilcox to-day holds, in what 
may be fairly called, the prinie of her womanhood, a s^cepter and i^n 
influence unequaled by any other living poet. 

Her popularity was not reached in a bound. Day by day, 
week by week, year by year her mastery of the pen has grdwn in 
completeness until now a legion of admirers bow before the power 
of its stroke. 

Ella Wheeler wrote poetry as naturally as ia bird sings. The 
poetical impulse and instinct was bom within her and could not be 
crushed out* by even her inauspicious surroundings. She says of 
her early home, a humble cottage in the small town of Witidsor, 
three miles from Madison, Wisconsin: 

"This is the place that I love the best: 
A little brown house, like a ground-bird's nest, 
Hid among grasses and vines and trees, , 

Suntiher retreat of the birds and bees. 

"The tenderest light that ever was seen, 
Sifts through the vine-made window screen — 
Sifts and quivers and Hits and falls 
. On home-made carpets and gray-hung walls." 

' Again her childhood is referred to in "The Room Beneath the 
Rafters." 

{Recite "The Room Beneath the Rafters r) 

Ella began to write at the absurd age of eight. She tells the 
story that she and an older sister, the latter very pretty and a great 
belle, were invited to a party. It was Ella's first rieal party and she 
was greatly interested in it. The pretty dresses, flowers, etc., made 
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an impression on her. During the evening she observed that sev- 
eral of the young men became jealous of her sister, and she over- 
heard some conversation on the subject. This impressed her youth- 
ful mind so strongly that she could not forget it. In the garden that 
surrounded her home were many old-fashioned flowers — holly- 
hocks, four-o'clocks, larkspur, and a host of favorites. The idea 
occurred to her to write out the events of the party, using the flowers 
for persons. So she did. This was her first attempt. The^book 
was in chapters like a regular novel. For many years she kept it, 
but in moving it got lost. Several months later, when she was 
nearly nine, she wrote her second book, which is also a novel of 
most thrilling .description. She had not learned to write when she 
started it, so the opening chapters are printed in child script. But 
her brother insisted that if she were going to be an author she 
should learn to write; so the last part of the book contains her very 
first efforts at penmanship. Noting that all books were bound in 
some fashion, she surreptitiously tore paper oflf the kitchen wall for 
covers. The wall had been papered by the family and consequently 
the thick home-made paste clung to the bits of blue paper. Never- 
theless she used it, and has the book to-day — a valued memento not 
only of her first literary eflforts, but also of the dear old home life. 

At fourteen her pieces were accepted by the papers and brought 
remuneration, and by the time she was eighteen she was clothing 
herself and helping to furnish and brighten up the sparely deco- 
rated little home. Not many years ago a publication requesting 
American women of letters to write on the happiest event of their 
girlhood, brought forth an article from Mrs. Wilcox from which 
an extract is here quoted : 

"I began to write verse and prose at a somewhat immature age, 
but financial returns for these juvenile effusions did not enter the 
mind of the author or her family as a possible event. At fourteen 
I left the district school. A family conclave was held some time 
after this, and it was decided that I must be sent away to school. 
I returned at the end of three months, tearful and troubled. I had 
learned nothing save my own deficiencies and the impossibility of a 
happy life at boarding-school with an insufficient wardrobe. 

"The only lasting impression made on my mind by my school ex- 
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perience was a longing for pretty gowns and a desire for pleasure. 
I knew my family had beefi obliged to make many sacrifices to send 
me to school, ^pd I begged those sacrifices to cease, and was al- 
lowed to remain at home. But 'What shall we do with her?' became 
more and more the question in the family. A girl who lives on a 
prairie, twelve miles from nowhere, who dislikes school and does 
not know the multiplication table, and has no money or practical 
knowledge of any kind, yet with an enormous vitality and an imag- 
ination more powerful than a four-horse team may well cause her 
family some concern of mind. 

*'I was somewhere past sixteen years old when my best girl 
friend asked me to be her bridesmaid. I had never filled such an 
office, and the thought thrilled me beyond expression. The bride 
was to wear pearl gray, and she said my dress must be a shade 
darker only than hers. I talked it over with my mother, who had 
long ago given up all ideas of procuring anything herself, but who 
could not so easily resign herself to my lack of wardrobe and pleas- 
ure. Ill luck and misfortune had attended the family ventures that 
year. I lay awake in the night and saw my dream of pleasure, the 
one pleasure of the season offered me, vanish in the darkness of 
disappointment. 

**In the meantime I was busy with my beloved writing. I sent 
out Stories, poems and essays by every mail, to every periodical 
whose address I could obtain. And one bright morning, just as I 
had relinquished all hope of the pearl gray gown, the 'happiest 
event in my girlhood' occurred. The Chimney Corner sent me a 
check of $10 in payment for three poems. I used the check to 
buy my pearl gray gown, which I had longed for as I have longed 
for only a few things since. 

"And when the wedding occurred, I think the bridesmaid was 
the happiest person present, not excepting even bride and groom. 
Not only was the pearl gray gown a joy for that one occasion, but 
Its purchase answered for all time the vexed question of 'What will 
become of Ella?'" 

When a young girl Ella Wheeler often wrote on the subject of 
total abstinence and the poems attracted so much attention that they 
were gathered into a small volume entitled "Drops of Water." The 
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copyright was sold in America for only $50 and for l^fi in Eng- 
land. The book is now extinct, but Mrs. Wilcox's pen is still 
active on the same theme. An interesting story is related by a 
gentleman concerning one of the most famous of her temperance 
poems, "The Two Glasses." Shortly after its publication he was 
in a New York hotel bar-room when the proprietor of the place 
called out to an attendant, "Bring me a glass of water and a glass 
of red wine, please." The attendant wonderingly obeyed. The 
proprietor placed the glasses side by side on the bar, and, turning 
to the gentlemen (the relater of this story and friends), he drew 
from his pocket a printed bit of paper, saying, "Gentlemen, heme's 
one of the finest things I have ever read." He then proceeded to 
read aloud with much unction "The Two Glasses." 

(Recite "The Two Glasses/') 

Another stirring temperance poem, used by the elocutionist 
even more frequently than "The Two Glasses," is "The Sign- 
Board." 

(Recite "The Sign-Board.") 

The story of how the popular "The Waltz-Quadrille" came to 
be written is thus told by Mrs. Wilcox in her recently published 
autobiography : • 

"At a Thanksgiving Eve ball I recollect waltzing with a very 
good-looking young man whom I met there for the first time. The 
band played a Strauss waltz. As we floated about the hall I thought 
to myself, 'If I were desperately in love with this man and he cared 
for some one else, this waltz would sound like a dirge to me.' So 
the next day I wrote a little poem called 'The Dirge' (which paid for 
my slippers), which was widely copied. 

" 'The Waltz-Quadrille/ one of my most popular early verses,, 
was similarly conceived. I had promised the quadrille at a com- 
mencement-ball at Madison University to a man on the eve of a 
journey, who was unable to find me when the number was called. 
Although I did not have the pleasure of a dance with him, I wrote 
the poem and sent him a copy of it, saying, 'This is the way I 
should have felt had I been in love with vor and had I danced the 
waltz-quadrille with you just before your departure from Madi- 
son.' " 
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(Recite ''The Waltz-Quadrille J') 
Perhaps the most famous of all this great writer's famous works 
is that philosophical little poem, whose proof of Mrs. Wilcox's au- 
thorship was established after a much heated controversy— "Soli- 
tude." 

{Recite ''Solitude:') 
A strong moral purpose exists in many of Mrs. Wilcox's writ- 
ingis. We have considered the temperance subject. A more vigor- 
ous protest does not exist against society s unmerciful attitude to- 
ward women whose waywardness is quickly remitted in men, than 
her poem, "The Two Sinners." 

{Recite "The Two Sinners:') 
A prominent actress, once of America, but now making her 
permanent home in London, chose for recitation at a church service 
Mrs. Wilcox's beautiful poem on the late Queen. That an Ameri- 
can author's work should be selected in preference to the many 
eulogies written by the Queen's own subjects cannot be regarded 
less than a great compliment. Mrs. Wilcox wrote this poem in 
London, whence she had gone to witness the funeral pageant. 

{Recite "The Queen's Last Ride:') 
Equally grand iS the tribute she has paid our martyred Presi- 
dent. The nation's sorrow is nobly voiced by this poet-laureate of 
America in "Death Has Crowned Him as a Martyr." 

{Recite "Death Has Crowned Him as a Martyr:') 
And hand in hand with this last recited poem should go that 
stirring patriotic piece of hers, "A Plea." Surely no more elo- 
quent discourse on the restriction of immigration was ever written 
and its force at this mourning, thoughtful period will be keenly 
recognized. 

{Recite "A Plea:') 
Love, the poet's common theme, Mrs. Wilcox treats with a com- 
bination of exquisite delicacy and tropical richness. She gives a 
definition of this intangible emotion in the poem, "What Love Is." 

{Recite "What Love Is:') 
"My Ships" is another love poem that has won great distinction. 

{Recite "My Ships:') 
A number of Mrs. Wilcox's poems imbue the inanimate with hu- 
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lan passions. A particularly ^fascinatiiijg; song belonging to this 
roup is "The Birth ^of the Opkl." ' - ^ ^ 

(^Recite ''The Birth af the Opal/') 
Upon her marriage Mrs. Wilcox gladly exchanged her coffntry 
ome for a city one. Unlike most poets, she does not care for the 
Duntry. She loves the hum of a busy mart where, as she says : 

/*I spem to read humanity's great heart . . ^ ^ * 

And share its hopes, its pleasures and its pains." 

She wishes even her last resting place to be amid the city's 

urn, for in "My Grave"^ she enjoins : 

** ' ♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦ lg^ 

No cemetery engulf me — no lone grot, 

Where the great palpitating world comes not, 

Save when, with heart bowed down, and eyelids wet, 

It pays its last melancholy debt, 

To some out journeying pilgrim. May my lot 

Be rather to lie in some much-used spot. 

Where human life, with all its noise and fret. 

Throbs on about me." 

As may be inferred, Mrs. Wilcox loves people. In relation with 
lose persons with whom she comes in contact, whether of high 
r humble station in life, her attitude is that of sympathetic listener, 
riend and, if need be, reformer. She is keenly interested in every 
ne's personality. Confidences and secrets are invariably entrusted 
:> her, and many of her poems have been made from this unsought 
material . She inspires force and energy in others from her mere 
resence. She firmly believes in the power of good over evil, of 
ght over darkness, as shown in her poem, "Whatever Is — Is Best." 

{Recite "Whatever Is— Is Best.") 

One of the most stately of all Mrs. Wilcox's writings and one 
lat she considers among her best efforts, is "High Noon." 

{Recite ''High Noon.") 

In manner Mrs. Wilcox is animated and charming and looks 
nuch younger than her thirty-six years. Her height is medium, 
he has brown hair tinted with: red, and her ey03 are blue. Shp, 
^tertains a great deal and exceedingly well. It is good to think 
>f this lovely woman as : . - , ;. 

My skies have held more gold than gray, 

And that the glory of the real 

By far outshines my youth's ideal." 
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The First Vakntine^ 

ST. VALENTINE !" What tender thoughts come wreathed 
around the honored name 
Of boyhood's days when first the heart was fired with love's soft, 

holy flame, 
When timid lovers grasped the chance to breathe their love in 

simple line, 
And wonder if the darling one would guess who sent the valentine. 
Among the messages was one far dearer than the rest to me, 
Twas written in a childish hand, the letters fashioned awkwardly, 
And well I knew from whom it came, that . barefoot little sweet- 
heart true : 

"If yu luv me 
As 1 luv 301 
No nife can cut 
Our luv in 2." 



A timid little freckled face set 'neath a crown of tangled hair, 

A faded dress of calico o'er feet and ankles brown and bare. 

Two drooping long-lashed eyes of blue, red lips I thought a god 

would kiss ; 
A tiny, awkward country girl who answered to the name of "Cis." 
We'd play together at recess and eat our lunch beneath a tree, 
Fd share my pumpkin pie with her, she'd bread and butter share with 

me. 
And when that little missive came I seemed to feel those eyes of blue: 

**If yuluvme 
As i luv yu 
No:nile<:an cut 
Our hiv in 2." 

Among my love-fraught treasures now are many printed 'works of 

art, 

• 

Each calling up a memory of some adventure of the heart, 
Bright wreaths of vari-colored flowers, sweet cupids poised on 

golden wing, 
Fair doves of emblematic white, love knot$ and all that sort of thing. 



• * 
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Oh each r ec uiienceof the dsljri look these hoarded tireawifcaoVir, 
And one far more than all the rest my aging^ heart warms to the 

core; 
The first love message of my life from little sweetheart fond and 
true: 

*'If yu luv me 
As 1 luv yu 
No nife can cut 
Our luv in 2." 

That child sweetheart is near me yet, the truant locks now streaked 

with gray. 
The face, once freckled, bears the lines which years relentlessly por- 
tray. 
But ia the eyes the same blue depth of azure beauty softly lies, 
And on the face the same sweet smile brings answering sparkles to 

mine eyes. 
The love-tipped arrow Cupid sent through that first childish valen- 
tine 
Yet finds a welcome lodgment in this love-enamored heart of mine, 
And oft I kiss the hand which penned the lines' which time has 
proven true : 

"If yu luv me 
As i luv yu 
No nife can cut 
Our luv in 2." 



The Boy Kept Steps 

By OPIE T. READ. 

THE Other day, while waiting at a desolate way station in Illi- 
nois for a train which seemed to have declared itself against 
schedule time and human patience, my attention was attracted by a 
man and a small boy who sat on a bench near the end of the plat- 
form. The man's face bespoke oppressive weariness, and the ex- 
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hat^sted xnanner iti which he leaned back against the station^^hause 
showed Uiat he had been subjected^ to some great strain. The boy 
was given to excessive liveliness. He found a large barrel hoop, 
and> in turning it around for closer inspection, struck the nian cm the 
nose. Then, securing an old oyster can, he filled it with water from 
a neighboring puddle and poured it on a carpetbag which some one 
had left on the platform. Then, wiping his hands on his clothes, he 
approached the man. The man sighed deeply and said: 

"Run along now." 

''What for?" 

"Because I don^t want you here. No, I don't want you to put 
your arms around my neck," he added, when the boy had climbed up 
on the b^iicti/' 

'T want to love you." 

"Well, but you can love me without choking me. Look out, 
don't you put your muddy feet on me." 

"Why?" 

"Because I doti't want you to, that's why." 

"Will people think you have been playing in the dirt?" 

"Yes." 

"Why will they?" 

"Because they will." 

"Why will they will?" 

"Oh, get down and hush. You are sometimes the most foolish 
child I ever saw." 

"Are you a Anarchist?" the boy asked when he had climbed 
down, not, however, without wiping his muddy feet on the man's 
trousers. 

"Of course not." .^. ... . ^. 

"What is a Affi^fst?'' ' ^ -^a VU 

"A man who tries to destroy the law." 

"What law?" - : v 

"The law of the land." 

"What land?" 
, "This land." 

"This land right here?" pointing to the groun^. •, 

."Yes," . * 



>-.^. 
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"Has this land right here got law?" 

"Yes." 

"What is law?" 

"It's a — ^a— rule of civil — ^that is — ^look here, sir, are you going 
to hush and let me alone ?" 
= After a short silence. "What is law for?" 

"To make people behave themselves." 

"Can I see the law if I go out there and look on the land?" 

"No." 

"Then how is it the law of the land?" 

"I don't know. Hush." 

"Then how do you know it is the law of the land ?" 

"I don't want to box your ears, but I'm afraid that I'll be driven 
to it." 

"Box my ears because I talk?" 

"Yes." 

"And would you box my tongue because I hear?" 

The man sprang to his feet and began to walk up and down the 
platform. The boy followed, attempting to keep step with him. 
After a while the man, glancing at his watch, muttered that the su- 
perintendent of the road ought be hanged. 

"Is he a Anarchist?" the boy asked. 

"No." 

"Then why ought he to be hanged?" 

"Because he has no regard for the public' 

What's the public?" 

"The people.' 

'Am I the public?" 

The man wheeled around and walked away. The boy kept step 
with him. The man resumed his seat on the bench. The boy 
found an old shoe, put it on and began to "scuff" around on the 
platform, pretending that he was lame. Then, declaring that he was 
a horse, he began to gallop. The old shoe flew off and struck the 
man on the head, just as he had taken off his hat to run a handker- 
chief over the polished surface covering his mine of thought. 

"I didn't go to do it," the boy exclaimed. 

"Come here, sir, and sit down. Come here this instant. Sit 
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down here, now, and don't let mc hear another word out of you. 
This is the last time you shall ever go anywhere with me. ^Dd you 
hear? Hah, do you hear? Why don't you answer mc, sir?' 

"Because you said you didn't want to hear another word' out of 
me. 

The man sprang to his feet and began a nervous march up and 
down the platform. The boy kept step with him. 



Oat Sleighing with Sophhu 

By GEORGE V. HOB ART. 

OH 1 the goin' was delightful — never saw sich slidey snow I 
It was jus' a white temptation all the time! 
Everybody seemed a-sleighin* or jus* startin' out to go. 

An' their smiles oi satisfaction was sublime. 
So 1 says : "It's right smart costly for to hire, but, gee whiz ! 

A feller must be sporty now and then ! 
An', moreover, there's the lady — well, I guess I know my biz! 

1 ain't goin' to let her glide with other men !" 
So I goes an' gits a cutter an* a tidy lookin' nag. 

Then 1 starts to call fer Miss Sophia Twigg; 
She accepts my invitation without lettin' no time drag — 

(An' it on'y cost ten dollars fer the rig!) 

Ain't it grand when there's good sleighin' fer to hear the jinglin* 
bells. 

If a pretty girl is smilin' by your side! 
Kinder makes a feller feel like he could loosen up some yells 

When the cutter gits to goin' at a glide! 
Miss Sophia's awful bashful, an' I'm built 'at self^same way. 

So we rode along as timid as two birds ; 
Conversation's very useful when you've got a lot to say, 

But it ain't much use without you have the words. 
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Finally 1 musters courage, an' I says, "The weather's fine!" 

'*Well, torable," says Miss Sophia Twigg; 
Oh! the word she used was simple, but her voice it was divine — ' 

(An* it on'y cost ten dollars fer the rig!) 

Jingle! jangle! ain't it funny how the sleigh bells hints at things? 

Seemed like they was all suggestin' I propose! 
"Ask her!" "Jingle!" "Ask her!" "Jangle!" kinder sassy like they 
sings, 

But plain enough, the goodness on'y knows. 
So I clears my throat fer action — hem! I flicks the whip a spell; 

Then I says, "How would you like if I — if I — " 
She glanced up smilin' pretty, an* my feeble spirits fell, 

An' I guess I let a half a mile go by. 
Then I says, "If I — ^if I should take you out another d^?" 

"Well, tol'able!" says Miss Sophia Twigg; 
Oh 1 the word she used was simple, but to see them dimples play — 

(An' it on'y cost ten dollars fer the rig!) 

"Ask her !" "Jingle !" "Ask her !" "Jangle !" how them pesky bells 
did dance! 

An' the horse's hoofs they got to hintin', too. 
So I whispers to myself, "I will, but give me half a chance — 

Proposin' ain't no easy thing to do !" 
Then I buttons tight my collar, an' I lays the whip away, 

An' I says, "How would you like to be — to be — " 
She looked an' smiled straight at me, an' the words jus' flew away, 

While my face it was a reddish sight to see. 
"To be," I went on sayin', "out here sleighin' all the while?" 

"Well, tol'able !" says Miss Sophia Twigg ; 
Oh! the word she used was easy, but to see that lovely smile — 

(An' it on'y cost ten dollars fer the rig!) 

I reckon 'at we rode afore we turned about ten miles — 

The shortest ten *at ever was surveyed ! 
Me settin' there a-baskin' in the beauty of her smiles, 

An' tryin' fer to ask her, but afraid. 
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Two dozen times, I reckon, did I muster courage brave, 

An' set myself right firm down to the task. 
But the way her eyes laughed at me wouldn't let my heart behave, 

An' the fatal question never could I ask. 
"How would you like to be — ^to go — to have" — ^an' then I'd switch, 

"Well, tollable I" says Miss Sophia Twigg; 
Oh ! the word it wasn't costly, but her voice was sweet an' rich — 

(An' it on'y cost ten dollars fer the rig!) 

It was moonlight when we started on the road 'at led fer home. 

An' the little stars was blinkin' in the sky ; 
Oh ! the night was sentimental — what some folks would call a 
pome! 

So I says now here is where I do or die ! 
Then I loosens up my collar, an' I grabs my trusty whip, 

'Gainst the dashboard firm I goes an' plants my feet ; 
Then in one breath out I speaks it, 'fore my courage it can slip : 

"Oh, Sophia, you are lookin' mighty sweet! 
How would you like to be my own an' ownest on'y bride?" 

"Well, tol'able!" said Miss Sophia Twigg; 
Oh I the word she used was simple, but fer that word I'd a died — 

(An' I'd paid a thousand dollars fer the rig!) 



Generosity^ 

Willie. I say, give me a bite ? 

Jack. Go 'way. 

Willie. You might! so far! 

Jack. All right! There you are. 

Take care, don't take it all. 

Be fair ! 
Willie. That's too small! You're bright 

If you call that a bite. 
Jack. Look, now. Take to there. 
Willie. That's how to be square 
Jack. I'm ready to share. 
Willie. Hold steady! 
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At Uncle Dock's. 

By ELSIE MALONE Si^cCOLLUM. 

Yes-sir-REE I to Uncle Dock's house! 
That's where mamma said we'd go; 
It's lots nicer than the city, 
An' that's where the good things grow. 

Uncle Dock was onct at our house, 
An' when dinner time was come, 
We had nicest watermelon ! — 
But they grow out at his home. 

Just to think I I'll see 'em growin' 1 * 
Yes, sir, get to climb the tree ! 
Shake 'em down an' bust 'em open! 
Eat a whole un there — just me ! 

Wish't yo' ma'd let you go, Walter ; 
Unc' Dock won't care cause he likes boys; 
An' Aunt Mollie — she's not nervish ; 
Spec' she'd like to hear our noise. 

So'd Aunt Bye, but she don't live there ; 
She lives way off where's a big spring, 
Down in Huntsville, Alabama; 
Oh, that's further'n anything! 

Spec' that's most across the ocean! 

But we'll go there some time, too ; 

This time, though, we'll go t' Uncle Dock's house. 

An' wear my clo'es 'at 's just right new. 

I must take these just to play in. 
For uncle says we'll climb the hay; 
Hunt the eggs and feed the ponies— :t 
I'll have fun there every day. 
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They have lots and lots of cows there, 
An' they give sweet milk every one ; 
Milkman's cow they don't give that kind, 
'Cept onct in a while — ^won't I have fun ! 

When I said I'd talk to papa 
Through the telephone every day,. 
Uncle Dock he laughed and tol' me 
They don't have 'em out his way. 

They don't have any street cars either 
But they have so many things — 
Pigs an' cows an' sheep an' chickens, 
An' a Poll parrot 'at talks and sings. 

Yes-sir-ree! to Uncle Dock's house! 
That's where mamma said we'd go ! 
It's lots nicer than the city, 
For that's where the good things grow. 



Oar Glorious Language. 

WE'LL begin with box, and the plural is boxes, 
But the plural of ox should be oxen, not oxes. 
The one fowl is a goose, but two are called geese. 
Yet the plural of mouse should never be meese. 
You may find a lone mouse or a whole nest of mice, 
But the plural of house is houses, not hice. 
If the plural of man is always called men, 
Why shouldn't the plural of pan be called pen? 
The cow in the plural may be cows or kine, 
But a bow if repeated is never called bine, 
And the plural of vow is vows never vine. 
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If I Speak of a foot and you show me your feet. 
And I give you a boot, would a pair be called beet ? 
If one is a tooth, and the whole set are teeth, 
Why shouldn't the plural of both be called beeth? 
If the singular's this and the plural is these, 
Should the plural of kiss be nicknamed keese? 
Then one may be that and three would be those. 
Yet hat in the plural. would never be hose, 
And the plural of cat is cats, not cose. 
We speak of a brother, and also of brethreUj 
But tho' we say mother, we never say methren ; 
Then the masculine pronouns are he, his and him. 
But imagine the feminine she, shis and shim ! 
So the English, I think, you all will agree. 
Is the greatest language you ever did see. 



Getting T^c/ of Her Daughter's ^au. 

MARY BROWN'S mother is a very nice woman but she doesn't 
want Mary to get married and she employs certain methods 
to prevent which are generally effective. The other evening a 
splendid catch called to escort Mary to the opera. While Mrs. 
Brown was helping Mary get ready she said : 

"Mary, are you going to wear the shoes with one heel off, or 
the pair with holes in 'em ?" 

Mary did not seem to hear, and the mother inquired : 

"Are you going to wear that dollar gold chain and that washed 
locket, or will you wear the diamond father bought at the hardware 
store?" ^ 

Mary winked at her, and the young man blushed, but the old 
lady went on : 

"Are you going to borrow Mrs. Brown's shawl, or will you wear 
mine ?" 

Mary bustled around the room, and the mother said : 

"Be eareful of your dress, Mary; you know it's the only one 
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youVe got, and you can't have another until the mortgage of this 
place is lifted." 

Mary remarked to her escort that it promised to be a beautiful 
evening, and as she buttoned her glove her mother said: 

"Those are Mrs. Hardy's gloves, ain't they? She's been a good 
neighbor to us, and I don't know how you'd manage to go anywhere 
if she didn't live near us." 

Mary was hurrying to get out of the room, when the mother 
raised her voice once more and asked : 

"Did you run into Mrs. Jewett's and borrow her bracelet and 
fan? Yes, I see you did. Well, now you look real stylish, and I 
hope you'll have a good time." 

Mary sits by her window in the pale moonlight and sighs for the 
splendid young man to come and beau her around some more, but 
she hasn't seen him since that night. Her mother says that he 
seemed like a nice young man, and she hopes he hasn't been killed 
by the street cars. 



The White Man's "Burden. 

By RUDYARD KIPLING. 

TAKE up the White Man's burden — 
Send forth the best ye breed — 
Go, bind your sons to exile 

To serve your captives' need; 
To wait, in heavy harness. 

On fluttered folk and wild — 

Your new-caught sullen peoples. 

Half devil and half child. 

Take up the White Man's burden- 
In patience to abide, 

To veil the threat of terror 
And check the show of pride ; 
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By open speech and simple, 

A hundred times made plain, 
To seek another's profit 

And work another's gain. 

Take up the White Man's burden — 

The savage wars of. peace — 
Fill full the mouth of Famine, 

And bid the sickness cease; 
And when your goal is nearest 

(The end for others sought) 
Watch sloth and heathen folly 

Bring all your hope to naught. 

Take up the White Man's burden — 
. No irpn rule of kings, , ^ ^ 

But toil of seH and sweepef — -vV^^ 

The tale of common things. 
The ports ye shall not enter, 

The roads ye shall not tread. 
Go, make them with your living. 

And mark them with your dead. i \ 

Take up the White Man s burden — 

And reap his old Reward— 
The blame of those ye better 

The hate of those ye guard — 
The cry of hosts ye humor 

(Ah, slowly) toward the light: 
"Why brought ye us from bondage, 

Our loved Egyptian night?" 



Take up the White Man'svburden— 
Ye dare npt stoop to less— 

Nor call too loud pn Freedom , 
To cloke your w^^riness. 



- > •«« > A • 
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By all yc will or whisper, 

By all ye leave to do. 
The silent, sullen peoples 

Shall weigh your God and you. 

Take up the White Man's burden — 

Ha^re done with childish days — 
The Kghtly proffered laurel, 

The easy ungrudged praise : 
Comes now to search your manhood 

Through all the thankless years, 
CoH, edged with dear-bought wisdom, 

The judgment of your peers. 



McKirdeyi's Funeral Address. 

.9y C. a^. SIfiANCHESTER, DJ>. 

EXTRACT. 

OUR President is dead. We can hardly believe it. We had 
hoped and prayed, and it seemed that our hopes were to be 
realized and our prayers answered, when the emotion of joy was 
changed to one of grave apprehension. Still we waited, for we 
said : "It may be that God will be gracious and merciful unto us." 
It seemed to us that it must be His will to spare the life of one so 
well beloved and so much needed. 

Thus, alternating between hope and fear, the weary hours passed 
on Then came the tidings of defeated science and of the failure 
of love and prayer to hold its object to the earth. We seemed to 
hear the faintly muttered words: "Good-bye, all, good-bye. It 
is God's way. His will, not ours, be done," and then "Nearer, 
My God, to Thee." So, nestling nearer to his God, he passed out 
into unconsciousness, skirted the dark shores of the sea of death for 
a time, and then passed on, to be at rest. His great heart had ceased 
to beat. Our hearts are heavy with sorrow. 
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It was chstactensdc iA ourbeiovcdiPreskleattfait-nvm met hidi 
)nly ta lo?e him. They might, indeed^ (fifler with bim,^ but iir the 
presence' of 8«oh dignity of character and grace of mamieriione 
:ould fail to love the man. The people confided ia hira, believed 
n him. It was sJd of Lincoln that probably no man since the 
lays of Washington was eyer so deeply imbedded and enshrined 
n the hearts of the people, but it is true of McKinley in a larger 
lense. Industrial and social conditions are such that he was, eveh 
nore than his predecessors, the friend of the whole people. 

My friends and countrymen, with what language shall I attempt 
o give expression to the deep horror of our souls as I speak of the 
atise of his death ? When we consider the magnitude of the crime 
hat has plunged the country and the world into, unutterable grief, 
ve are not surprised that one nationality after: another has has- 
ened to repudiate the dreadful act. This gentle spirit, who hated 
10 one, to whom every man was a brother, was suddenly smitten by 
he cruel hand of an assassin, and that, too, while in the very act 
>f extending a kind and generous greeting, to one who approached 
lim under the* sacred guise of friendship. 

Could the assailant have realized how awful was. the act he was 
ibout to perform, how utterly heartless the deed; methinks he would 
lave stayed his hand at the very threshold of it. In all the coming 
rears men will seek in vain to fathcnn the enormity of that crime. 

Had this man who fell been a despot, a tyrant, an. (^pressor, 
m insane frenzy to rid. the world of him might: have sought ex- 
ruse, but it was the people's friend who fell when William McKinley 
eceived the' fatal woiuut; Himself a sen of toit^ his sympathies 
vere with the toiler. No one who has seen the matchless grace and 
yerfect ease with which he greeted such can ever doubt that his 
leart was in his open hand. Every^ heart throb was for hisv country- 
nen. That his life should be sacrificed at such a. time^ just when 
here was abundant peace, when all the Americas were rejoicing to- 
fcther, is one of the inscrutable myrteries of Providence. 

In the midst' of our sorrow we have much to. console us. He 
ived to see his nation greater than ever before. All sectional lin^s 
ire blotted out. There is no South, no North, no East, no West. 
kVaskKnfiton saw the beginning of our national life. Lincoln passed 
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hull family, an' blowed the house up with er keg of powder he had 
fer blastin' in a well/' 

This cheerful piece of information caused one of the women to 
shriek and another one to faint^ and a sort of frenzy seemed to seize 
the crowd. It began to press about the Colonel, 

"Take holt uv him — hit won't do ter let him git awayP' said the 
squatter. 

The Colonel waved them back, his face purple with rage. Two 
men leaped forward and seized him by the arms. He flung them 
off as if they had been children. He doubled up his fist and struck 
right and left as they pressed about him. 

**'I come to {whack) bury Cdesar {whack) ^ not to {whack) 
praise him {whack)*** 

Then they closed in upon him. An awful scene followed. 
Women shrieked and fainted; some curs that were attracted by the 
noise came up, and, engaging in a vigorous fight upon the porch, 
added their voices to the dreadful pandemonium. In the midst of 
this a panting, struggling humanity, with the Colonel in the center, 
rolled from the porch. 

Five minutes later, the Colonel, bound hand and foot, was car- 
ried into the hotel. 

The Lame Man looked at his watch. The half-hour lacked just 
three minutes of being 4ip. He stepped to the window, took up the 
book, extracted the two ten-dollar bills therefrom and placed them 
in his pocket. 

"Gentlemen," he said to the crowd, "this is all the result of un- 
due excitement on the part of the Colonel. He will be all right in 
a few minutes. These spells only come on him once in a year, but 
it might be well to keep him tied for about ten minutes longer." 

With this he seized his crutch and hobbled away as fast as he 
could. 

When the Colonel's liberty was finally restored to him he might 
not have been considered insane, but there was no doubt that he 
was mad. As he hurried away to look for the Lame Man the 
squatter remarked: 

"If they hain't made the mistake of their lives in tumin' that 
man loose, then I'm crazier 'n a mus'rat myself !" 
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The Recruit 

By ROBESX W. CHAMBERS. 

SEZ Corporal Madden to Private McF^ddcn: 
"Bedad, yer a bad 'un! 

Now turn out your toes ! 
Yer belt is unhookit, 
Yer cap is on crookit, 

Ye may not be dhrunk^ 
But, be jabbers, ye look it ! 
Wan — two ! 
Wan — ^two ! 
Ye monkey- faced divil, I'll jolly ye through 1 

Wan — ^two! 
Timel Mark! 
Ye march like the aigle in.Cintheral Parrk!" 

Sez Corporal Madden to Private McFadden: 

"A saint it ud sadden 

To drill such a mugl 
Eyes front! — ye baboon, ye! — 
Chin up! — ^ye gossoon, ye! 
Ye've jaws like a goat — 
Halt! ye leather-lipped loon, ye! 
Wan — ^two ! 
Wan — two ! 
Ye whiskered orang-outang, Til fix you! 

Wan — ^two ! 
Time! Mark! 
Ye've eyes like a bat! — can ye see in the dark?" 

Sez Corporal Madden to Private McFadden: 

"Yer figger wants padd'n' — 
Sure, man, ye've no shape I 
Behind ye yer shoulders 
' Stick out like two bowlders ! 
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Yer shins is as thin 
As a pair of pen-hoMers 1 
Wan — ^two 1 
Wan — ^two ! 
Yer tummy belongs on yer bade, razool 

Wan-*two! 
Time! Mark I 
I'm dhry as a dog — ^I can't shpake/but I bark!" 

Sez Corporal Madden to Private McFadden: 

''Me heart it ud gladden 

To blacken yer eye. 
Ye're gettin' too bold, ye 
Compel me to scold ye — 
'Tis halt 1 that I say- 
Will ye heed what I told ye? 
Wan — ^two ! 
Wan — ^two 1 
Be jabbers, I'm dhryer than Brian Boru ! 

Wan — ^two 1 
Time! Mark! 
What's wur-ruk for chickens is sport for the lark ! 

Sez Corporal Madden to Private McFadden: 

"I'll not stay a gadd'n' 

Wid Dagoes like you! 
I'll travel no farther, 
I'm dyin' for — ^wather — 
Come on, if ye like- 
Can ye loan me a quarther? 
Ya-as, you. 
What, two ! 
And ye'U pay the potheen? 

Ye're a daisy! Whurroo! 
You'll do- 
Whist! Mark! 
The Rigiment's flatthered to own ye, me* spark!" 
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Nanny Saved from the Poor home; 



From ''The LMe Smisfer/' "S^ J. m. WLRRIE. 

Characters: Doctor McQueen. Mr. DisH^tT (the Little 
Minister) « Nanny Webster (a poor old wotnaa). Lady Babbie 
disguised as a gypsy). 

Scene: Interior of N^nny Webster's cotts^e. The old 
iroman is waiting for the doctor and the minister who are to take 
ler to the poorhouse. 

THE old woman was standing at the door of a mudfabuse, 
listening for; the approach of the trap. 

Nanny was not crying. She had redd up her house for the last 
ime, and put on her black merino. Her mouth was wide open 
^hile she listened. No neighbor was with her. Th&y feared to 
lurt her feelings. No heart opens to S3mipathy without letting in 
[dicacy, and these poor people knew that Nanny wcmld not like 
hem to see her being taken away. For a week they had been aware 
>f what was coming, and they had been most kind to her, but that 
lideous word, the poorhouse, they had not uttered. Poorhouse is 
lot to be spoken in Thrums* Now that the hour had come they 
ailed their children into thdr houses and pulled down their blinds. 

"If you would like to see her by yourself," the doctor said 
agierly to Gavin, as the horse drew up at Nanny-s gate^ "I'll wait 
ritk the horse. "Not," he added hastily, "that I feel sorry for her. 
Ve are doing her a kindness." 

They dismounted together, however, and Nanny, who had 
un from the trap into the house, watched them from her win-* 
low. 

McQueen saw her and said glumly, "I should have come alone, 
or if you pray she is sure to break down. Mr. Dishart, could 
ou not pray cheerfully?' 
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The door stood open, and Nanny was crouching against the op- 
posite wall of the room, such a poor, dull kitchen, that you would 
have thought the furniture had still to be brought in^ -^ The, blanket 
and the piece of old carpet that was Nanny's coverlet were already 
packed in her box. The plate rack was empty. Only the round 
table, and the two chairs, and the stools and some pans were being 
left behind. 

"Well, Nanny," said the doctor, trying to bluster, "I have ccxne, 
and you see Mr. Dishart is with me." 

Nanny rose up bravely. She knew the doctor was good to her, 
and she wanted to thank him. She dropped a curtsey, an ungainly 
one maybe, but it was an old woman giving the best she had. 

^'Thank you kindly, sir," she said. "Please to take a chair." 

The doctor thought it best they should depart at once. 

"Oh, no, doctor," cried Nanny in alarm. 

"But you are ready?" 

"Ay," she said, "I have been ready this twa hours, but you micht 
wait a minute. Hendry Munn and Andrew Allardyce is coming 
yont the road, and they would see me." 

"Wait, doctor," Gavin said. L 

"Thank you kindly, sir," answered Nanny. r 

a "But, Nanny," the doctor said, "you must remember what I told 
you about the poorhouse. It's a fine place and you will be very 
happy in it." 

"Ay, I'll be happy in it," Nanny faltered, "but, doctor, if I could 
jtst hae bidden on here though I wasna happy!" 
: ."Think of the food you will get; bfoth nearly every day." 

"It — it'll be terrible enjoyable," Nanny said. 

"And there will be pleasant company for you always," contintied 
the doctor, "and a nice room to sit in. Why, after you have been 
there a week, you won't be the same v/oman." 

^'That's it!" cried Nanny, with sudden passion. "Na, na; 
I'll be a woman on the poor rates. Oh, mither, mither, 3rou little 
thoucht when you bore me I should come to this !" 

"Nanny," the doctor said, rising again, "I am ashained of 
you. 

"I humbly speir your forgiveness, sir," she said, "and you midit 
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bide just a wee yet. I've been ready to gang this twa hours, but 
low that the machine is at the gate, I dinna ken how it is, but Vm 
terrible sweer to come awa'. Oh, Mr. Dishart, it*s richt true what 

:he doctor says about the ^the place, but I canna just take it in. 

I'm-^rm gey auld." 

"You will often get out to see your friends,*' was all Gavin 
:ould say. 

"Na, na, na," she cried, "dinna say that, Til gang, but you 
nauna bid me ever come out, except in a hearse. Dinna let ony- 
X)dy in Thrums look on my face again." 

"We must go," said the doctor, firmly. "Put on your mutch, 
Nanny." 

"I dinna need to put on a mutch," she answered, with a faint 
lush of pride. "I have a bonnet." 

The doctor glanced at the minister, and Gavin rose. "Let us 
Dray," he said, and the three went down on thfeir knees. Had the 
ittle minister been of God's own image, unstained, he would have 
forgotten all else to-day in his Maker's presence, but Nanny was 
jpeaking too, and her words choked his. At first she only whis- 
kered, -but soon what was eating her heart burst out painfully, and 
)he did not know that the minister had stopped. They were such 
Tioans as these that brought him back to earth : — 

"I'll ha'e to gang. . . . I'm a base woman no' to be mair 
hankfu' to them that is so good to me. ... I dinna like to prig 
nV them to take a roundabout road, and I'm sair fleid the Roods 
vill see me. ... If it could just be said to poor Sanders when 
le comes back that I died hurriedly, syne he would be able to baud 
ip his head. . . . Oh, mither! ... I wish terrible they 
lad come and ta'en me at night. . . . It's a dog-cart, and I 
vas praying it micht be a cart, so that they could cover me wi' 
itraw." 

"This is more than I can stand," the doctor cried. 

Nanny rose frightened. 

"I've tried you sair," she said, "but, oh, I'm grateful, and I'm 
eady now." 

They all advanced toward the door without another word, and 
"Janny even tried to smile. But in the middle of the floor some* 
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thing came over her, and she stood there. Gavin took her hand, 
and it was cold. She looked from one to the other and her mouth 
was opening and shutting. 

'1 canna helpt it/' she said. 

**It's cruel hard," muttered the doctor. "I knew this woman 
when she was a lassie." 

The little minister stretched out his hands. **i (ave pity on her, 
O God!" he prayed with the presumptuousness of youth. 

Nanny heard the words. "Oh, God," she cried, "you micht!" 

God needs no minister to tell Him what to do, but it was His 
will that the poorhouse should not have this woman. He made use 
of a strange instrument, no other than the Eg»>;ftian, who now 
opened the mudhouse door. 

She had been passing the house, and curiosity, bom suddenly of 
Gavin's cry, made he." enter. On finding herself in unexpected 
company she retained hold of the door, and to the amazed min- 
ister she seemed for a moment to have stepped into the mudhouae 
from his garden. Her eyes danced, however, as they recognized 
him, and he hardened. "This is no place for you," he was saying 
fiercely, when Nanny, too distraught to think, fell crying at the 
Egyptian's feet. 

"They are taking me to the poorhouse," she sobbed; "dinna 
let them, dinna let them." 

The Eg3rptian's arms clasped her, and the Egyptian kissed her 
sallow cheek. When she turned with flashing eyes to the two men 
she might have been a mother guarding her child. 

"How dare you !" she cried, stamping her foot ; and they quaked 
like malefactors. 

"You don't see, " Gavin began, but her indignation stopped 

him. 

"You coward 1" she said. 

Even the doctor had been impressed, so that he now. addressed 
the gypsy respectfully. 

"This is all very well," he said, "but a woman's sympatiiy " 

"A woman! Ah, if I could be a man for five minutes," She 
clenched her little fist and again turned to Nanny. 

'You poor dear, I won't let them take you away," she 
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tenderly; and then looked triumphantly at both minister and doc- 
tor, as one who had foiled them in their cruel designs. 

"Go 1" she said, pointing grandly to the door. 

"Is this the Egyptian of the riots," the doctor said in a low 
voice to Gavin, "or is she a queen? Hoots, man, don't look so 
shame-faced; We are not criminals. Say something." 

Then to the Egyptian, Gavin said firmly 

"You mean well, but you are doing this poor woman a cruelty in 
holding out hopes to her that can not be realized. Sympathy is not 
meal and bedclothes, and these are what she needs." 

"And you who live in luxury," retorted the girl, "'would send 
her to the poorhouse for them. I thought better of you." 

"Tuts," said the doctor, losing patience, "Mr. Dishart gives 
more than any other man in Thrums to the poor, and he is not to be 
preached to by a gypsy. We are waiting for you; Nanny." 

"Ay, I'm coming," said Nanny, leaving the Egyptian. "I'll 
ha'e to gjang, lassie. Dinna greet for me." 

But the Egyptian said, "No, you are not going. It is these men 
who are going. Go, sirs, and leave us." 

"And you will provide for Nanny ?" asked the doctor contemptu- 
ously. 

"Yes." 

"And where is the siller to come from?" 

"That is my affair, and Nanny's. Begone, both of you. She 
shall never want again. See how the very mention of your going 
brings back life to her face." 

"I won't be gone," the doctor said, roughly, "till I see the color 
of your siller:" 

"Oh! the money," said the Egyptian scornfully. She put her 
hand into her pocket confidently, as if used to well-filled purses, 
but could only draw out two silver pieces. 

"I had forgotten," she said aloud, though speaking to herself. 

"I thought so," said the cynical doctor. "Come, Nanny." 

"You presume to doubt me!" the Egyptian said, blocking his 
way to the door. 

"How could I presume to believe you?" he answered. "You 
are a beggar by profession and yet talk as if — Poof, nonsense." 
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'•I could live on terrible little/' Nanny whispered, ''and Sanders 
will be out again. in Augtist month/' 

"Seven shillings a week/' rapped out the doctor. 

"Is that all?" the Egyptian asked. "She shall have it" 

"When?" 

"At once. No, it is not possible to-night, but to-morrow I will 
bring five pounds; no, I will send it; no, you must come for it." 

"And where, O daughter of Dives, do you reside?"^ the doctor 
asked. 

No doubt the Egyptian could have found a ready answer had her 
pity for Nanny been less sincere; as it was, she hesitated, wanting 
to propitiate the doctor, without telling him her secret. 

"I only asked," McQueen said, eyeing her curiously, "because 
when I make an appointment I like to know where it is to be held. 
But I suppose you are suddenly to rise out of the ground as you 
have done to-day, and did six weeks ago." 

"Whether I rise out of the ground or not," the gypsy said, keep- 
ing her temper with an effort, "there will be a five pound note in 
'my hand. You will meet me to-morrow about this hour at — say 
the Kaims of Cushie?" 

"No," said th6 doctor, after a moment's pause ; "I won't. Even 
if I went to the Kaims I should not find you there. Why can you 
not come to me?" 

"Why do you carry a woman's hair," replied the Egyptian, 
"in that locket on your chain?" 

The doctor stepped back from her hastily and could not help 
looking down at the locket. 

"Yes," said the Egyptian calmly, "it is still shut; but why do 
you sometimes open it at night ?" 

"Lassie," the old doctor cried, "are you a witch?" 

"Perhaps," she said ; "but I ask for no answer to my questions. 
If you have your secrets, why may I not have mine? Now will 
you meet me at the Kaims?" 

"No; I distrust you more than ever. Even if you came, it 
would be to play with me as you have done already. How can a 
vagrant have five pounds in her pocket when she does not have 
five shillings on her back ?" 
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'You are. a cruel, hard man/' the Egyptian said, beginning to 
lose hope. "But, see!" she cried brightening, "look at this ring. 
Do you know its value ?" 

"I see it is. gold," the doctor said cautiously, and she smiled 
at the ignorance that made him look only at the frame. 

"Certainly it is gold," said Gavin, equally stupid. 

"Mercy on us!" Nancy cried, "I believe it's what they call a 
diamond." 

"How did you come by it?" the doctor asked suspiciously. 

"I thought we had agreed not to ask each other questions," 
the Egyptian answered drily. "But see, I will give it to you in 
hostage. If I am not at Kaims to get it back you can keep it." 

The doctor took the ring in his hand and examined it curi- 
ously. 

"There is a quirk in this," he said at last, "that I don't like. 
Take back your ring, lassie. Mr. Dishart, give Nanny your arm, 
and I'll carry her box to the machine." 

Now all this time Gavin had been in the dire distress of a man 
possessed of two minds. He did not answer the doctor. 

"Unless," McQueen said, nettled by his hesitation, "you trust 
this woman's word." 

Gavin tried honestly to weigh those two minds together, but im- 
pulse, nevertheless, jumped into one of the scales. 

"You do trust me," the Egyptian said, with wet eyes. 

"Yes," he said, firmly, "I trust you." 

"Just think a moment first," the doctor warned him. "You will 
go to the Kaims for the siller?" 

'If it is necessary," said Gavin. 

It is necessary," the Egyptian said. 

"Then I will go." 

"You dare not, man," the doctor said gruffly, "make an ap- 
pointment with this gypsy. Think of what will be said in Thrums. 
Send some one in your place." 

"He must come himself and alone," said the Egyptian. "You 
must both give me your promise not to mention who is Nanny's 
friend, and she must promise too." 

"Well," said the dpctor, buttoning up his coat, "I can not keep 
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my borse freezing any longer. Remember, Mr. Dishart, you take 
the sole responsibility of this/* 

"I do," said Gavin, "and with the utmost confident." 

"So be it," said the doctor. "Get the money and I will say 
nothing about it, unless I have reason to think that it has been dis- 
honestly come by; Don't look so frightened at me, Nanny. I hope 
for your sake that her stocking- foot is full of gold/' 

"Surely it's worth risking," Nanny said, not very brightly 
"when the minister's on her side." 

"Ay, but on whose side, Nanny?" asked the doctor. "Lassie, i 
bear you no grudge; will you not tell me who you are?" 

"Only a puir gypsy, your honour," said the girl, becoming mis- 
chievous now that she had gained her point ; "only a wandering hal- 
lenshaker, and will I tell you your fortune, my pretty gentleman?" 

"No, you sha'n't," replied the doctor, plunging his hands so 
hastily into his pockets that Gavin laughed. 

"I don't need to look at your hand," said the gypsy, "I can read 
your fortune in your face." 

She looked at hitn fixedly, so that he fidgeted. 

"I see you," said the Egyptian in a sepulchral voice, and speak- 
ing slowly, "become very frail. Your eyesicht has almost g^ne. 
You are sitting alone in a cauld room cooking your ain dinner ower 
a feeble fire. The soot is falling down the lum. Your bearish 
manners towards women have driven the servant lassie frae your 
house, and your wife beats you." 

"Ay, you spoil your prophecy there," the doctor said, consider- 
ably relieved, "for I'm not married ; my pipe's the only wife I ever 
had." 

"You will be married by that time," continued the Eg3rptian, 
frowning at this interruption, "for I see your wife. She is a shrew. 
She marries you in your dotage. She lauchs at you in company. 
She doesna allow you to smoke." 

"Away with you, you jade," cried the doctor in a fury. 

"You're na angry wi' me, doctor, are you ?" asked Nanny wist- 
fully. "You've been richt good to me, but I canna thole the thodit 
o' that place. And, oh, doctor, you winna tell neabody that I w»8 
so near ta'en to it ?" 
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^e Nice Leetle Canadienne. 

By WILLIAM HENRY DRUHHOND, M.D. 

YOU can pass on de worl' w'erever you Jak, 
Tak' de steamboat for go Angleterrfim, 
Tak' car on de State, an' den you come back, 

An' go all de place, I don't care — 
Ma frien' dat's a fack, I know you will say. 

Wen you come on dis contree again, 
Dere's no girl can touch, w'at we see ev'ry day, 
De nice leetle Canadienne. 

Don't matter how poor dat girl she may be. 

Her dress is so neat an' so clean, 
Mos' ev'rywan t'lnk it was mak' on Paree, 

An' she wear it, wall ! jus^ lak de Queen. 
Den come for fin' out she is mak' it herse'f. 

For she ain't got moche monee for spen'. 
But all de sam' tam, she was never get lef, 
Dat nice leetle Canadienne. 

Wen "un vrai Canayen",is mak' it mariee, 

You t'lnk he go leev on beeg flat. 
An' bodder herse'f all de tam, night an' day, 

Wit' housemaid, an' cook, an^ all dat? 
Not moche, ma dear frien', he tak' de maison, 

Cos' only nine dollar or ten. 
Were he leev lak blood rooster, an' save de I'argent, 
Wit* hees nice leetle Canadienne. 

I marry ma famme w'en I'm jus' twenty year, 

An' now we got fine familee, 
Dat skip roun' de place lak lettle small deer, 

No smarter crowd you never see — 
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An* I t*ink as I watch dem all chasin' about, 

Fpur boy and six girl, she mak' ten, 
Dat's help mebber kip it, de stock from run out, 
Of de nice leetle Canadienne. 

O she's quick an' she's smart, an' got plaintee heart, 

If you know correc' way go about, 
An' if you don't know, she soon tole you so. 

Den tak' de firs' chance an' get out; 
But if she love you, I spik it for true, 

She will mak' it more beautiful den. 
An' sun on de sky can't shine lak de eye 
Of dat nice leetle Canadienne. 



Changing Her Mind^ 

By ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 

AS I rowled on my side-car to Santry Fair, 
I chanced round a corner on Rose Adair, 
Her shoes in her hands, as she took the track. 
And a fowl in a basket upon her back. 
" Step up, Miss Rose ! Och ! that bird's luck, 
Attendin' the fair as Rose's duck. 
As Rose's duck, as Rose's duck ! " 
" No ! Shawn Magee, the bird's a goose. 
And to travel with two, there's no sort of use." 



..jt^ 
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Christmas Exercises* 



For School, Home or HalL 



ECORATioNs: Evcrgrcens besprinkled with bright red berries, 
grapevines, cotton-batting, grains, bittersweet, leaves, appro- 
i mottoes, etc. 

>ng: ''Joy to the World." 

HORUS Recitation: "Christmas Bells," H. W. Longfellow. 

I heard the bells on Christmas day 
Their old, familiar carols, play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 
* 

And thought how, as the day had come. 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 

Till ringing, singing on its way, 

The word revolved from night to day, 

A voice, a chim?^ 

A chant, sublime, 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 

But in despair I bo^ed my head, 
"There is no peace on earth," I said, 
" For hate is strong, 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, ^ood-will to men ! " 



> > t 
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Then pealed the bells more loud and deep, 
"God is not dead, not doth he sleep! 

The wrong shall fail, ^ 

The right prevail. 
With peace on earth, good-will to men!" 

III. Dialogue: ''A Christmas Gift/' Ella M. Powers. 

For a girl and boy. The girl should have an old doll in her arms, the boy 
should carry a drum with broken head. 

Girl. This doll, Kris Kringle brought last year, 
Gone is one eye, her hair, her ear ; 
And now some new ones he must bring. 
The kind that walk and talk and sing. 

Boy. Here is a drum- 1 had last year. 

You see it sounds now very queer; 

I left it out once in the rain, 

I've begged for other new drums in vain. 

Girl [seating herself at a table]. 

Let's write a letter to Santa Glaus, 
Telling him what to bring, because 
It must be hard to bring, you see, 
The very things we want ; Dear me ! 

[Girl, reaching for paper, ink and pen, writes. Presently she 

reads:] 

"ril have a hundred wax dolls when you come, 
And please bring a nice, rich sounding drum ; 
Bring hundreds of books and games, a store, 
And a thousand candies and lots more." 
The letter is done and now we'll away 
And mail it to him right off to-day. 

Boy. I guess he'll think 'tis very shocking, 
, , To expect so much in one small stocking. 



.rkd 
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Recitation: ''Christmas/' Margaret E. Sangster. 

Tis a beautiful time when Christmas comes 

All up the streets and down, 
For hearts alight make faces bright 

When Christmas comes to town. 
Neighbor and friend in gladness meet 

And all are neighbors dear, 
When the Christmas peace bids evil cease 

In the holiest day of the year. 

The fair white fields in silence lie, 

Invisible angels go 
Over the floor that sparkles hoar 

With the glitter of frost and snow. 
^ And they scatter the infinite balm of heaven 

Wherever on earth they stay. 
And heaven's own bliss they pour 

On the earth each Christmas Day. 

Tis a beautiful task our Christmas brings 

For old and young to share, 
With jingle of bells, and silvery swells 

Of music in the air. 
To make the sad world merry awhile, 

And to frighten sin away. 
And to bless us all, whatever befall. 

Is the task of Christmas Day. 

Lecitation : ''Christmas Gifts," 

If I were you, dear little girl, — 

But that I cannot be. 
Because I do not wear a curl 

And you don't look like me ; 
But if I were dear little you 
There is one thing I wouldn't do. 
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A Christmas gift I wouldn't plan 

For every one I know ; 
To exercise is better than 

To sit and sew and sew. 
Two rosy cheeks on Christmas Day 
Beat anything you can crochet. 

I wouldn't pine to be so rich, 
Or long for diamond rings, 

Or stand at plate-glass windows which 
Are filled with costly things. 

I wouldn't lack for Christmas cheer 

When joys are all so cheap, my dear. 

I said, you know, if I were you ; 

Of course, you know I'm not. 
But I've met several parents who 

Have talked to me a lot, 
And all they want, I've heard them say, 
Is just a kiss on Christmas Day. 



VI. Song: "The Christmas Welcome," 

^ Tune: ''Tramp, Tramp, Tramp /^ 

When the summer-time is passed, and the harvest housed at last, 
And the woods are standing bare and brown and sere ; 
When the frost is sharp at night, and the days are short and bright, 
Comes the gladdest, merriest time of all the year. 

CHORUS. 

Shout, boys, shout the hearty welcome! 

Greet old Christmas with a roar! 

He has met us with good cheer for this many a merry year, 

And we hope he'll meet us all for many more ! 

Let the tempest rage without, let its blast be wild and stout. 
What care we? Our hearts are stouter still and strong; 
And within 'tis warm and light, and kind eyes are shining bright, 
And the voices of our friends are in our song. 






•'• 
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CHORUS. 



There's rare and ancient rhyme tells that at the Christmas^ time, 
Evil spirits flee away from all the earth, 

That no wicked word may jar, and no sinful work may mar. 
And no sorrow cast a shade on mortal mirth. 



CHORUS. 

VII. Acrostic: "Merry Christmas!* 

For 14 children, each one having suspended around neck a gold letter on 
a blue ground. As each child recites he turns card so as to show letter. 
When all are turned "Merry Christmas" will be formed. 

First. 

Merry the children, under the castle wall. 

Sing carols gay, to cheer both great and small. 

Second. 

E ach Christmas, as it comes, brings us cold fingers, blue noses 
, and red cheeks, but we do not mind that, for it also gives 

us snowballs^ snow houses and snow men. 

Third. 

^ough blows the wind, snow showers far and near. 
Drift without echo to the whitening ground. 
Autumn has passed away; and, cold and drear. 
Winter steps in with frozen mantle bound. 

Fourth. 

^oll on. Old Year! you have done your work well: 
You have gathered up gold 
To fill us with cheer ! Roll on. Old Year. 

Fifth. 

yes, the new years come and the old years go, 
Slowly and silently to and fro. 

Little by little, the longest day 
And the longest life will pass away. 
As the new years come and the old years go. 
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Sixth. 

C hristmas comes but once a year ; 

But coming, may it bring 

Plenty of cheer and happiness, 

And every pleasant thing. 

Seventh. 

High and low 

The winter winds blow — 

They fill the hollows with drifts of snow. 

And sweep on the hilltops a pathway clear, 
As they hurry the children along to school, 
And whistle for Christmas and glad New Year. 

Eighth. 

R ing out, sweet bells, on this winter's night, 
And tell the same old story : 
Christmas has come with all its fun, 
And skating, with its glory, . 

Ninth. 

/ n comes Christmas, like a king, 

Dressed in white and crowned with gold. 
In his kindly arms he brings 
Gifts of love for young and old. 

Tenth. 

S leigh bells are ringing, 
Children are singing 

Carols that tell of the glad Christmas-tide. 
Do we remember 
The month of December 

Brings us more joy than all months beside. 

Eleventh. 

7^ he wild flowers are all warmly tucked up in their beds this 
cold weather, and Mother Nature is rocking them to 
sleep. 



* w _ _ • ^ 
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Twelfth. 

Mtrry Christmas ! What a welcome sound 1 It tells of holi- 
days and frolics, snowballs and skating. 

Thirteenth. 

A happy Christmas to you 1 

May it bring you all fair things, 
With the sweetest, best remembrance, 
That about its coming clings. 

Fourteenth. 

S weet memories come and nestle in our hearts, of bygone 
Christmas times. 
Ere this departs, may it give something dear to garner up, 
and fill our hearts with cheer. 

VIII. Recitation : "Christmas Bounded/' 

Christmas is bounded on the north by Happiness, Good Wishes, 
Oyster Lake and the Isthmus of Cranberry Sauce ; on the east, by the 
Peninsula of Turkey and Ocean of Goodies ; on the south by Mince 
Pies, Jellies and Cakes ; on the west by Pleasant Words, from which 
it is separated by the Mountains of Cheerfulness. The capitals of 
Christmas are Peace and Good- Will, on the Christmas Tree River. 

[Here there comes a loud knock at the door,] 

IX. Chorus Recitation : "Let Santa Claus In" 

Let old Santa Claus come in. 
With his grizzly-bearded chin. 
And his wondrous pack of toys 
For good little girls and boys. 
Dear, kind Santa Claus, you'll see 
What good children we can be. 

"Merry Christmas !" he will say, 
"All who willingly obey. 
Good at school and fair at play, 
Shall have something fine to-day." 

[Child opens door. Enter Santa Claus.] 
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Santa Claus. How do you do, children ? I Ve been listening 
to your stories. Yes, I love all you children, wherever you may 
live. Your letters have come to me, and ever since then my wife 
and I have been busy. Think of the many presents we had to pre- 
pare! And I had to get my reindeer ready and shine the little 
sleigh. But here I am, all is prepared, and to-night, when you are 
fast asleep^ I shall come down the chimney and fill your stockings. 
Now I must hurry away so that I can get back in time. (lood-by, 
children. 



In Memory of Lincoln^ 



[Oration given by Judge John N. Baldwin, of Nebraska, at the New 
York Republican Club's "Lincoln Dinner," Feb. 12, 1901.] 



ABRAHAM LINCOLN stands in no need of a vindicator or 
a eulogist. "His life speaks its own best eulogy." There 
need be no fear that if these commemorations should cease Lin- 
cohi would sink in public estimation or his deeds be lost in his- 
tory. He had received the heart homage of the world before the 
beauties of his character were pointed out by the critical wand of the 
orator or the subtler insight of the poet; and not until poets cease 
to sing of love, duty, justice, simplicity, sincerity and truth will 
men cease to talk about Lincoln. 

We all are familiar with the stressful action through which 
Lincoln's character was developed, and the strange frontier coun- 
try in which his imagfination was unfolded. I believe that the 
cardinal virtues of his life that have challenged the world's atten- 
tion were simplicity, sincerity and truth, and I believe also that 
the providence of God ordered and set the scenes of Lincoln's 
early pilgrimage through life to create, form and fashion these 
virtues. A family of four, a loe^ cabin, no witidow one room and 
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a door; no furniture but rude logs; no machinery but an axe; no 
light but the flames from burning brushes; no steam but muscle 
to drive the axe ; no college but Bible lore, fairy tales and country 
legends; no art but the fields and forests; no music but the song 
of the lark; no painting but the sun dipping his golden plumage 
in the west. 

It was under these conditions that Abraham Lincoln was born, 
his character framed, his imagination formed and his noble and 
heroic soul entered upon life. Not by birth or opportunity was this 
man made. In the strange twilight of the prairies, unheralded and 
unknown, this strangely simple life began, yet the whol? world 
has heard the story, from his studies by the log light to the speech 
at Gettysburg. In the solitude of the forests, in close communion 
with nature and nature's God, in the rude, humble toil of the 
frontiersman, was developed the innate self-hood of the man, the 
power that touched with glory of transfiguration that simple, earnest, 
sincere man as he uttered the closing appeal of his first inaugural. 
We catch a glimpse of the eflfect of his communion with nature 
in the words of a simple truth uttered in a speech of 1856. He 
said: "In 1824 the free men of our State determined that those 
beautiful groves should never reecho the dirge of one who has 
no title to himself. By their resolute determination the winds that 
sweep across our broad prairies shall never cool the parched brow, 
nor shall the unfettered streams that bring joy and gladness to 
our free soil water the tired feet of a slave; but so long as those 
lieavenly breezes and sparkling streams bless the land, or the 
groves and their fragrance or their memory remain, the humanity 
to which they minister shall be forever free." 

Simplicity, sincerity and truth — each element necessary to the 
existence of the other — so early and deeply imbedded in his strong 
and simple nature, always continued to be Lincoln's noblest char- 
acteristics. This great triumvirate of power and virtue kept step 
with his advance, ruled him well, made him the founder of a great 
party, the deliverer of a nation and the preserver of the Constitu- 
tion. 

I venture the suggestion that no man will ever write his his- 
tory and entitle it, "The True Abraham Lincoln," Abraham Lin- 
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coin! His simplicity and directness in thought, utterances and 
writing! He began his studies with a wooden shovel for a slate, 
logs and boards for paper; he died the greatest master of prose 
ever produced by the English race. His sincerity 1 Enslaved by 
poverty and deprivation, his young, darkly struggling heart longed 
for freedom. He died the emancipator of a race! 

The birth of George Washington was the sign of American 
freedom. The death of Abraham Lincoln was its consummation. 
When Washington died, part only was free. When Lincoln died 
there was no slave. The same spirit of civil liberty that animated 
Washington in his struggle to make this land free, and Lincoln 
to make every man free, is to-day moving over the waters of our 
governmental life. As the spirit of Christianity will some day en- 
compass this earth, so will the spirit of civil liberty enter into the 
formation of all government and control all nations. In the 
work of libertyizing this world the American flag will always be 
in the lead. On whatever land the Stars and Stripes are raised, 
it will be for freedom ; whenever lowered, it will be for honor, and 
whenever unfolded, it will be forever and forever. 

If these counsels or this work be of men, it will be overthrown, 
but if it is of God, ye will not be able to overthrow it. We do not 
know but we believe that Abraham Lincoln's work was done 
under a higher guidance than ours, and will not be overthrown. 
We believe that in his last hour, when all the faculty of the broken 
spirit had faded away and died into inanity, imagination, thought, 
effort, enjoyment — ^then at last, the night flower of belief alone 
continued to bloom, and refreshed with its perfume his last dark- 
ness. We do not know, but we believe that when Death's cold touch 
made him dreamless here forever more, instantly he felt the warm 
touch of the Infinite and became Immortal. 
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Sue Waters s Housekeeping. 

By THEO. WHITING. 
Told by her little brother to the young man who came to call. 

SAY, Mr, Gray, Sis is our housekeeper, nowadays. That's why 
she can't come down yet. You see. Ma had to go over to 
Aunt Kate's, and she's goin' to come home to-morrer, but I'll be 
awfully sorry — I mean for her when she has to clean up after Sis. 
You see, Sis has alers had so much work like readin' and posy 
sewin' to do, that I never saw her in the kitchin much of any afore. 

When Ma went away, the bread went too, awful quick, and Pa 
said we'd better buy some ; but Sis said something about "Time to 
learn something likely to be useful," and then kinder giggled, I 
don't see why, do you? Well, she made the bread, but she, nor 
any of us, didn't eat it. She give me a nickel to carry it off so far 
she'd never see it again, and I took a loaf at a time in my cart and 
then busted a wheel off, it was so heavy. 

We had some first-class biscuit though, one day. She told me 
she was goin' to make some cream cookies, but she forgot to put 
in any sugar, so Dad said we might put some butter on 'em and call 
'em biscuit. The pies was the worst though. You see, there was 
a lot of fractions, for the book told what to use for six pies and 
two crusts for a pie. Sue wanted to make two chocolate pies, and 
they need only one crust each, so she got me to get my slate and 
pencil and do the figurin', and what do you think, I forgot to in- 
vert my divisor and multiplied it by six and we had crust for thirty- 
six pies. I found out it was my mistake when I looked over the 
work next day, but you bet I never told Sue. The crust was good 
though, and I ate it with 'lasses on it and it bcc^t bread all to pieces. 

That's why I like Sis's cookin'. I ain't been real hungry at 
meal times once, 'cause there's always something of her cookin' 
I can have. I can most always eat it, 'cept the bread and puddin*. 
But there, I hear Sue comin' and I can't tell you about that, nor the 
other things, and don't tell her I told you anything, 'cause she told 
me not to tell folks ; but you are so near one of the fam'ly it's all 
right, ain't it? 
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And say, I advise you not to notice her red face nor blistered 
hands, 'cause she told Ben Brown last night, that she enjoyed 
housekeepin' very much and thought it must be nice to cook for 
just two, and — ^but I must go. 

Hello, Sis! Mr. Gray's had to wait an awful long time, but 
he don't mind, for we have been havin* such a good visit. Can I 
have the rest of that f rostin' now ? You can't put it on that burned 
cake, can you? 



Matthew the cMineu 

®V FRANK L. STANTON. 

THE wind came over the southland pines 
When the icy dews were falling, 
With a breath of bloom from the vales and vines 
And the cry of a far voice calling: — 

"Matthew the miner, ride for life 

To starving children and weeping wife! 

Dream no more of golden store — 

The wolf of hunger howls at your door! 

Matthew the miner, ride for life 

To starving children and weeping wife!" 

And the strong man shivered, and bowed his head 

And thought of his famished fold; 
"Home — ^home, with empty hands!" he said, 

And cursed his dreams of gold. 

And breaking the strength of the soul at strife, 
That cry — that pierced like a cruel knife: — 
"To starving children and weeping wife, 
Matthew the miner, ride for life!" 
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Did he weep ? It was never a time for tears I 

Once more for a drowning hold 
On the banks of life 1 "God keep my wife 

And give me" the gleam of gold!" 

And all through the night and all through the day 

He toiled, and taught his lips to pray, 

While ever that cry from the depths of life: — ^ 

"To starving children and weeping wife, 

Matthew the miner, ride for lifel" 



When lol in the dark he saw the gleam — 

The glint of the golden ore; 
And pressed the sod, and cried to God: — 

"They shall hunger and weep no morel" 

Ended, the years of toil and strife — 
Light in the darkness! Light and life! 
To starving weans and weeping wife, 
Matthew the miner, ride for lifel 

Away! away! o'er the rocky hills 

In fast and fearful flight I 
Away! away! in the light of day, • 

And on through the gloom of night! 

And the dreaming townsfolk heard this cry 
Ring through the night as a steed dashed by: — 
"Starving children and weeping wife- 
Matthew the miner, ride for life I*' 

And the goal is gained and the welcome kiss 

Of wife and children sweet ; 
And he scatters the gold, a hundred fold — 

A world's wealth — ^at their feet ! 
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But lol he mounts his steed again. 
And away and away o'er mount and plain- 
Down the valley and over the hill 
They heard his cry, all strafige and shrill — 
That cry of pain and deep heart-strife: — 
"Matthew the miner, ride for life 1" 

And unto this day the mine men say 

That ghostly cry they heed. 
And a phantom rider fares away — 

Away on a phantom steed 1 

And over the storm and over the strife 
They hear this cry, from death to life: — 
"Matthew the miner, ride for life — 
Ride for life !" 



De Tired Pickanmny^s Star-Song^ 

By SfiARY BAILLIE. 

DE night's a-comin' on, honey, 
De air's a-growin' cooll 
It*s time dat pickaninny 
Was off to evenin' school. 

You dunno wha' dat is, honey? 

Well, jes' you use dem eyesl 
De school you's gwine to, honey, 

Is dar, up in de skies. 

Dey's no black babies dar, honey, 

Dar all de child'en's white; 
Dere eyes, dear, am dose twinklin' stars 

Dat lighten up de night. 
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An' how you gwine get dar, honey? 

Why, all you'se got to do 
Is close dem eyes so big and wise, 

An' let you' mammy coo 

An' rock you, till you' body 

Gwine get so very light, 
De angels gwine to tek you ; 

But you ain't gwine feel no fright. 

For you can't help love dem angels, 

And dey'U bar you up so high 
Dat when dey sets you on you' feet. 

You'll fin' you's in de sky! 

An' when you looks aroun' you. 

As fur's you' eyes kin peer 
Dey's holes poked fro de hebins; 

What dem holes fur? Why, dear, 

When lil' children goes to sleep 

An' mounts 'way up dar, 
De moon, de kin' school-massa. 

Say, "Here, chile, peek fro dis star!" 

So de child'en, dey peeps down, honey, 

De moon fro de bigges' hole; 
An' de people gazin' up, honey, 

Dunno each star's a soul ! 

D'you know what dey larns dar, honey? 

Dey lams what makes good, great men; 
Dey larns dat black and white men's hearts 

Am jes' de same in de en'. 

Dey larn — hush, hush, HI' baby, 

Dat de duty ain't alius far; 
Dey lams — ^why de angels has took him, 

« 

An' look — ^why, dar's my star! 
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But lol he mounts his steed again. 
And away and away o'er mount and plai 
Down the valley and over the hill 
They heard his cfy, all strafige and shriU — 
That cry of pain and deep heart-strife: — 
"Matthew the miner, ride for life!" 

And unto this day the mine men say 
That ghostly cry they heed, 

And a phantom rider fares away — 
Away on a phantom steed! 

And over the storm and over the strife 
They hear this cry, from death to life: — 
"Matthew the miner, ride for life — 
Ride for life I" 



De Tired Pickaninnies Star-Song. 

By SfiARY BAILLIE. 

DE night's a-comin' on, honey, 
De air's a-growin' cool! 
It^s time dat pickaninny 
Was off to evenin' school. 

You dunno wha' dat is, honey? 

Well, jes' you use dem eyes! 
De school you's gwine to, honey. 

Is dar, up in de skies. 

Dey's no black babies dar, honey, 

Dar all de child'en's white; 
Dere eyes, dear, am dose twinklin' stars 

Dat lighten up de night. 
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An' how you gwine get dar, honey? 

Why, all you'se got to do 
Is close dem eyes so big and wise, 

An' let you' mammy coo 

An' rock you, till you' body 

Gwine get so very light, 
De angels gwine to tek you; 

But you ain't gwine feel no fright. 

For you can't help love dem angels, 

And dey'U bar you up so high 
Dat when dey sets you on you' feet. 

You'll fin' you's in de sky! 

An' when you looks aroun' you. 

As fur's you' eyes kin peer 
Dey's holes poked fro de hebins; 

What dem holes fur? Why, dear, 

When HI' child'en goes to sleep 

An' mounts 'way up dar, 
De moon, de kin' school-massa. 

Say, "Here, chile, peek fro dis star!" 

So de child'en, dey peeps down, honey, 

De moon fro de bigges' hole; 
An* de people gazin' up, honey, , 

Dunno each star's a soul! 

D'you know what dey larns dar, honey? 

Dey lams what makes good, great men; 
Dey larns dat black and white men's hearts 

Am jes' de same in de en'. 

Dey larn — hush, hush, HI' baby, 

Dat de duty ain't alius far; 
Dey lams — ^why de angels has took him, 

« 

An' look — ^why, dar's my star! 



«>- 
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And yet it does more remind us, 

Of diapasons so grand — 
The music of the solemn waves, 

All notes of the sea and land. 

When the wind goes thro' the maples, — 

A chorus so glad of sound. 
All nature's hymn it is singing, 

Ahl who can this music bound? 
The paeans of many nations, 

With all things in jubilee. 
When the wind goes thro' the maples, 

A song so joyous and free. 

When the wind goes thro' the maples. 

We dream of our youth again. 
Of the bliss we then were seeking. 

All life but a clover plain. 
Of roses beck'ning us onward, 

Of the blue mounts and bright streams; 
For the wind music of maples. 

Does oft mingle with our dreams. 

When the wind goes thro' the maples, 

It brings to us scent of sweet rose. 
The violet of dark woodland, 

Or the wayside pink that blows ; 
When the wind goes thro' the maples, 

Bowing low, as knights, they seem, 
Each in his gold and emerald^ 

Where the sun on leaf does gleam. 

When the wind goes thro' the maples, 
And the rain-bells tinkle, too. 

It makes such a grand orchestra, 
Without even song of dew. 
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When the wind goes thro' the maples, 

It cools the leaves and flowers, 
It has its mission of healing. 

No less than falling showers. 

When the wind goes thro' the maples — 

Like organ chords floating sweet. 
You listen indeed to hear them, 

They seem with such joy to greet. 
Lost in them all pain and sorrow, 

A message of life and light, 
Of the new Jerusalem waiting, 

Of a day so fair, no night. 

When the wind goes thro' the maples, 

Then the Angelus does ring; 
The story of the Christ-child, 

The zephyrs to us bring. 
We hear their matins and vespers. 

We pause to praise and to pray; 
In this cathedral worshipping. 

There opens Heaven's own way. 



^he Fountain. 

By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

[James Russell Lowell, born Feb. 22, 1819.] 

INTO the sunshine, full of the light,^ 
Leaping and flashing* from morn till night ! 
Into the moonlight,* whiter than snow, 
Waving so flower-like* when the winds blow ! 

Into the starlight rushing in spray,* 
Happy at midnight,*^ happy by day ! 
Ever in motion, blithesome and cheery,* 
Still climbing heavenward,* never aweary: — 
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Glad of all weathers,® still seeming best, 
Upward or downward,^ motion thy rest; — 
Full of a nature nothing can tame,^ 
Changed every moment,* ever the same.'' 

Ceaseless aspiring,^ ceaseless content,* 
Darkness or sunshine thy element; — 
Glorious fountain !® Let my heart be^® 
Fresh, changeful, constant, upward,^^ like thee! 

I. Right hand quickly thrust forward, front center at waist-line. 
2. Upward spiral motion. 3. Let hand slowly descend. 4. Sway 
from side to side. 5. Clasp hands at chest. 6. Both arms extended 
front, palms up. 7. Both hands on chest. 8. Both arms extended 
upward oblique. 9. Palms together at chest. 10. Both hands on 
heart. 11. Carry upward oblique. 



Curfew^ 

By HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 

[Henry W. Longfellow, born Feb. 27, 1807.] 

SOLEMNLY, mournfully, dealing its dole, 
The Curfew Bell is beginning to toll.^ 
Cover the embers,^ and put out the light f 
Toil comes with the morning, and rest with the night.* 

Dark grow the windows,^ and quenched is the fire f 
Sound fades into silence,® — all footsteps retire.''^ 
No voice in the chambers, no sound in the hall !^ 
Sleep and oblivion reign over all!^ 

The book is completed,*® and closed,** like the day; 
And the hand that has written it lays it away.** 
Dim grow its fancies; forgotten they lie; 
Like coals in the ashes,* they darken and die. 
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Song sinks into silence,^* the story is told, 
The windows are darkened,^* the hearth-stone is cold.* 
Darker and darker the black shadows fall ;^* 
Sleep and oblivion reign over all. 

I. Shake head. The voice is deep, full and round. 2. Left 
hand horizontal front, palm down. 3. Keeping left hand in same 
position, extend right hand upward oblique. 4. Clasp hands in 
front of body. 5. Both hands sweeping from upward front center 
around to sides, palms outward. 6. Listening attitude. 7. Right 
hand carried from mid-front to side. 8. Shake head. 9. Both 
arms extended fullest length forward, palms down. 10. Hold right 
hand mid-front, a little way out from body, palm up. 11. Turn 
palm over. 12. Carry hand around to side. 13. Both arms at 
fullest length out at sides ; slowly drop at sides. 14. Extend right 
hand upward oblique. 15. Both arms upward at front center; 
slowly drop until at waist-line, hands spreading apart. 



cMaster. 

By c4. CONAN DOYLE. 

MASTER went a-hunting. 
When the leaves were falling; 
We saw him on tKe bridle path. 

We heard him gaily calling. 
"Oh, master, master, come you back, 
For I have dreamed a dream so black !" 

A glint of steel from bit and heel. 

The chestnut cantered faster, 
A red flash seen amid the green, 

And so good-by to master. 

Master came from hunting, 
Two silent comrades bore him; 

His eyes were dim, his face was white, 
The mare was led before him. 
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"Oh, master, master, is it thus 
That you have come again to us?" 

I held my lady's ice-cold hand. 
They bore the hurdle past her; 

Why should they go so soft and slow? 
It matters not to master. 



Time Doeth M Things Well 

By JEROME HARTE. 

A LOVELY maiden came down the garden path amid the dewy 
roses, her hands clutched upon her heart, her anguished eyes 
strained in every direction. 

"Ah, what shall I do ?" she moaned, lifting her glance to heaven. 
"Alas, I have lost my heart !" 

Love stepped from the dusky shadows of the rose bush and con- 
fronted her. 

"Here it is," he said kindly, and stood holding out her heart in 
one hand; his other, grasping a pearly arrow, thrown behind his 
back. The maiden fell upon her knees, and trembling, caught the 
heart in her hands. 

"But • it is broken !" she cried with straining eyes. "It is 
broken !" 

"I am sorry," Love said, his little face growing sober. "I didn't 
mean to break it. Indeed I'm very sorry." 

The maiden threw herself upon her face. "Oh, can it never be 
mended ?" she sobbed in pitiful despair. 

Love's face brightened. "Why, yes," he said, "Father Time will 
make it whole again ! He passes the garden gate in a little while. 
Run and ask him to mend it for you." 

The'maiden struggled to her feet and hastened down the path to 
the garden gate. An old man was passing along the wide, white, 
dusty road. His snowy hair fell upon his broad, bent shoulders and 
a knotted stick aided his long rapid strides. 
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"Stop a minute, good Father Time," called the girl, flying through 
the gate and down the road ; "stop a minute and heal my heart !" 

But Time heeded not, and the maiden ran after him, along the 
road, through dust and stones, over hill and level, wildly calling and 
waving her hands. The sun grew hot and oppressive, and clouds 
came and rain fell, but the maiden still struggled onward, stagger- 
ing with weariness, hoarse from calling. At length darkness de- 
scended and the old man disappeared in the gathering gloom. 

Then the maiden sank down, panting and helpless, and burst into 
passionate weeping, "Alas! Alas! Time would not wait, and my 
heart will be ever broken !" 

Suddenly she looked up. The darkness seemed to have taken 
wings ; golden sunlight streamed round her, and smiling Love stood 
by. She glanced at the heart in her hand. Lo, there was no crack, 
nor crevice upon its surface ! Love pointed to the mended heart. 

"I told you Time would make it whole again," he ^aid. 



Washington (Acrostic^ 



[For ten young people with fans, on which arc pasted or painted the letters 
VV, A. S, H, etc. When each has recited produce fan, which may have been held behing 
back and spell out name. After each stanza wave fans back and forth in unison, up, 
down, right, left; then fan promiscuously.] 



W^here may the wearied eye repose 
When gazing on the Great, 
Where neither guilty glory glows. 

Nor despicable state? 
Yes, one — the first — the last — the best — 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 
Whom envy dare not hate, 
Bequeath the name of Washington, 
To make man blush there was but one ! 
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ctfnd still, we trust, the years to be 

Shall prove his hope was destiny, 
Leaving our flag with all its added stars 
Unrent by faction, and unstained by warsl 



•Stand ! the ground's your own, my braves 1 
Will ye give up to slaves? 
Will ye look for greener graves? 

Hope ye mercy still? 
What's the mercy despots feel ? 
Hear it in that battle peal ! 
Read it on yon bristling steel! 
Ask it, ye who will. 

His rule of justice, order, peace, 
Made possible the world's release; 
Taught prince and serf that power is but a trust. 
And rule alone, which served the ruled, is just. 



/Uustrious warrior, hail ! 

Oft did thy sword prevail 

O'er hosts of foes. 
Come and fresh laurels claim ; 
Still dearer make thy name 
Long as immortal Fame 

Her trumpet blows. 

JVame at which tyrants pale, 

And their proud legions quail, 
Their boasting done, 
While Freedom lifts her head, 
No longer filled with dread. 
Her sons to victory led 
By Washington. 
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Graven deep with edge of steel, 
Crowned with Victory's crimson seal, 

All the world their names shall read ! 
Enrolled with his hosts that led, 
Whose blood for us — for all — was shed. 
Pay our sires their children's debt. 
Love and honor — nor forget 
Only Union's golden key 
Guards the Ark of Liberty! 

While the stars of Heaven shall bum, 
While the ocean tides return. 
Ever may the circling sun 
Find the Many still are One! 

Traced there in lines of light 
Where all pure rays unite. 
Obscured by none; 
Brightest on history's page. 
Of any clime or age. 
As chieftain, man and sage. 
Stands Washington. 

Our first and best ! his ashes lie 
Beneath his own Virginian sky. 
Forgive, forget, O true and just and brave, 
The storm that swept above thy sacred grave! 

iVbw the true patriots see. 
The foremost of the free, 

The victory won. 
In Freedom's-presence bow. 
While sweetly smiling now 
She wreathes the spotless brow 
Of Washington. 
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Whafs in a chQme} 

A Dialogue for Women, 
ify ELLERTON GAY. 

Characters: Mrs. Belterre. 

Gwendolen, her daughter. 
Costumes: Mrs. Belterre in elegant morning dress. Gwen- 
dolen in riding-habit. 

Scene: Mrs. Belterre's boudoir. Time, ii a.m. 

Mrs. Belterre. How frightfully energetic you are, riding 
so early, after dancing till three! 

Gwendolen. It freshens one up so. It was a lovely ball. 

Mrs. B. Quite the nicest of the season. You danced every- 
thing? 

Gwen. Yes, so did you! 

Mrs. B. Not everything. [Apologetically,] I would not 
have danced if you had been partnerless. 

Gwen. [smiling]. Your partners would not have suited me. 

Mrs. B. Why? 

Gwen. They are either too old or too young! 
. Mrs. B. [condescendingly]. What a nice-looking lad Peter 
Glubb has grown. Quite nice manners, too! 

Gwen. [mith suppressed indignation]. Lad! He is twenty- 
two. 

Mrs. B. Really! It seems only the other day he was a small 
boy, with a perpetual cold in his head, and no handkerchief. I 
thought he did not seem pleased when I told him he had grown 
since Christmas. 

Gwen. He believed you had said it to snub him, as he has 
been five-feet-eleven since he was eighteen. 

Mrs. B. He dances beautifully. [Suddenly,] How many 
did you have with him. 

Gwen. [hesitatingly]. Five — ^I think. 

Mrs. B. Oh! He is twenty-two and you are eighteen. 

Gwen. And you are thirty-seven. What have our ages to 
do with it? 
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Mrs. B. \absently\. What a name to bestow on the lady of 
his choice! Mrs. Peter Glubb! 

GwEN. I don't think it matters what one is called. Peter is a 
gentleman. 

Mrs. B. He is, and he does not sniff — much — ^now. He said 
very flattering things to me. What could have been his reason? 

GwEN. Why seek a reason? Doubtless they were sincere. 

Mrs. B. Would he have said them if my wise little daughter 
had already accepted the proposal that Mr. Ponsonby is waiting 
an opportunity to make? 

GwEN. There I have you, mother! Talking of names, I 
happen to know that Mr. Ponsonby was born "Smithers !" 

Mrs. B. \hastily\. How did you hear that? 

GwEN. From some one whose father knows about the stone 
that was removed from the church wall, because it set forth that 
the grandfather, John Smithers, had contracted to supply the gov- 
ernment with oil for lighthouses, and had thereby made a fortune. 

Mrs. B. The fortune was considerable and exists, though the 
tombstotie has disappeared. Has Mr. Glubb — Glubb! — ^any tutor- 
ing to do now. 

GwEN. [demurely]. No. He has just left his last place. 

Mrs. B. Poor boy, what an arduous position! Lady Sophia 
saw you dancing with him, and asked his name. How funny she 
is; you would have laughed at her humorous grimace when I told 
it! 

GwEN. Lady Sophia is a vulgar old thing. 

Mrs. B. She is charming, and such a mimic. Even you could 
not have helped laughing at the inimitable way she took off dear 
old Clarissa to the life. By-the-bye, Clarissa is Mr. Glubb's aunt; 
what odd relations the poor boy has! 

GwEN. [hotly]. Peter did not make his relations. 

Mrs. B. [sotto voce]. No, his relations made him — at least 
some of them did. How nicely you stand up for your young 
friend, dear; but your doing so might be misunderstood in some 
quarters. 

GwEN. If you mean by Mr. Ponsonby, that does not concern 
me. 
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Mrs. B. Then it should, Gwen. The dear fellow is devoted to 
you, and he is the match of the season. 

Gwen. [impulsively]. Mother, Peter 

Mrs. B. [mimicking]. Father, Peter! Dear child, really I 
think you must leave off calling Mr. Glubb by his ugly christian 
name-T-a choice of evils — ^now that he is twenty-two. 

Gwen. [blurting it out]. Peter proposed to me last night. 

Mrs. B. [uneasily]. How very amusing! Of course you 
laughed it off? 

Gwen. No, I took it quite seriously. I love him. 

Mrs. B. Love him ! What an odd girl you are, Gwen. You 
can't possibly mean you prefer to be Mrs. Peter Glubb, on nothing 
a year, rather than Mrs. John Plantagenet Ponsonby, with ever so 
many thousands! You are no more fit to be the wife of a poor 
man than the kitchen-maid downstairs is to be a duchess. 

Gwen. I did not exactly accept Peter. 

Mrs. B. [fondly]. There speaks my dear child! 

Gwen. I told him to talk to you. 

Mrs. B. Quite right. I will speak to him kindly, and tell 
him if you are both free in five years, and of the same mind, when 
he has something to marry on, that I will not withhold my consent. 
Never fear, I will let him down gently. 

Gwen. He does not want to marry until he is in a position to 
keep me. 

Mrs. B. He is mighty modest! When will that be, on a 
beggarly tutorship of £250 a year; and precarious at that? In 
the meanwhile, darling, you will be nice to Mr. Ponsonby, won't 
you ? His chestnut telam is the best in London ; his coach the best 
turned out; his town-house the best appointed; and his place in 
Shropshire — ^though I confess it is absolutely raw with newness — 
the best in the county; while he himself is 

Gwen. [dispassionately] . Knockkneed ! 

Mrs. B. It is scarcely perceptible, except in knickerbock^s, or 
a kilt, and you can veto his wearing those garments. He has 

Gwen. A sloping forehead! 

Mrs. B. It shelves back a little, I admit, but he is quite nice- 
looking. 

Gwen. Not so handsome as Peter Glubb. 



..^•j 
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Mrs. B. {crossly \, Don't harp on that odious name. It jars 
on me terribly. 

GweN. I forgot to say Peter's tmcle in Australia died some 
time ago and has left him his money. 

Mrs. B. [sceptically]. A couple of thousands? 

GwEN. A couple of millions — I forget if it is two or three 
millions. 

Mrs. B. You don't mean it! And you really love him, dear- 
est? 

GwEN. Yes, I have always been fond of him — though, of 
course I should ftave hated to be poor. 

Mrs. B. [with generous impulse]. It shall never be said that 
I thwarted my only child where her affections are set. You are 
sure about the uncle? 

GwEN. Quite; he — I mean Peter — is coming this morning, 
nd will tell you all about it. 

Mrs. B. [reflectively]. I think there were some Glubbs in 
Hereford who had a hyphen and another name; has — ahem! — 
Peter — ^another name? 

GwEN. Yes, he is called Merrion. 

Mrs. B. Mrs. Merrion-Glubb ! That's not so bad! [A ring.] 
This must be Mr. Merrion-Glubb, darling. 



a 



A Reasonable cMan, 

TransUted from the French by Lucy Hayes Macqueen* 
Monologue for a Man. 

[Reciter enters, with letter in hand.] What is this? A letter 
from my wife? Why does she write? I saw her only this morn- 
ing. It is some feminine idea. She has exaggerated notions. I 
hate exaggeration. [Puts letter in pocket.] I am going to tell you 
about a little adventure of mine, no, it is more than an adventure, 
it is a history; and yet it is hardly a history, for such a dignified 
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name can .not be given to what happened to me no later than this 
very day. 

I awoke this morning very happy — well, not exactly happy, still 
in very good humor with myself and all the world. I do not be- 
long to that class of persons who laugh, "He, he, he!" without 
knowing what they are laughing about; neither do "I belong to 
that other class who cry "Oh, oh, oh !" without having the remotest 
idea of what thej are crying about. No, I am a serious man, well, 
not exactly serious, but reasonable, yes, that is the exact word, — 
reasonable. It is not because I am old that I am reasonable, in- 
deed, I am younger than I look. Still, I am not young enough to be 
idiotic like most young people who think they can do everything that 
ever was done under the sun, who go into ecstacies over every flower 
they see and cry out: "Oh, spring! Oh, the Howersf' Pshaw! 
let us not exaggerate spring. It is simply the end of winter, or the 
beginning of summer, — it is spring. 

Again, I am not like old people who shake their heads and say 
they do not like this and they do not like that, who say : [Indiffer- 
ently,] "Spring! The flowers! Ah, well, the flowers grow on 
plants. They come out after the leaves." Pshaw ! let us not exag- 
gerate. 

But I am digressing. To return to the little tale I was going to 
relate. I must tell you that I bought a hat to-day, with an electric 
lining. Not that I believe in modern inventions, but I saw this 
particular hat, I bought it — at a reasonable price. For the rest, \i 
was very — ^no, it was reason — I mean it was a seasonable, decorous 
hat. Then, this morning, I went out feeling very-— no ; but feeling 
well. The weather was fine and I said : "I will buy a newspaper." 
Not that I am carried away with love of politics, nothing of the kind, 
because many people cry out: "Politics! there is nothing worth 
calling politics except this, really nothing but this!" Again, I do 
not belong to the opposite political faction who shout : *T5on't be- 
lieve that. It does not amount to anything. You must vote, this 
way, etc." Pshaw ! let us not exaggerate. In politics it is not nec- 
essary to believe — ^you follow me ? Well, it is not necessary to be- 
lieve that everything is good or bad simply because some one tdls 
you that everything is so. Do you understand ? 
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To return : I buy a newspaper, I open it, the wind blows hard, 
no, not very hard, but still a pretty good gale, so I close my paper, 
for after all it makes no difference whether I read it or not — it is all 
the same. The newspaper men say so much is white, so much is 
black. Why should all that be white and all this be black? I do 
not agree with them. 

Well, the wind blew harder and I felt it blowing my hat off my 
head. I pulled that hat down tight over my ears. I know that it is 
not becoming pulled down thus. Still it is not ugly. I have my 
own ideas on the subject of beauty^ When a man pulls down his 
hat this way over his ears, he is not as handsome as Apollo, still it 
(the hat) is useful stuck on in that way and whatever is useful and 
convenient can never be ugly. Sculptors and artists tell us so much. 
Still, if you listen to artists I Do you know I was acquainted with 
a musician once, and he would not even look at any music except his 
own. He said all music except his, was good for nothing. But do 
not let us speak of musicians; we would have to discuss them all 
night. 

Well, I walked along, and my newspaper was not altogether 
closely shut on account of the wind which blew it open once in a 
while. I was just about to step on the bridge — I do not now recall 
just what bridge — ^when I perceived a little woman ahead of me. I 
tell you she was pretty. No, do not let us exaggerate, but she held 
up her gown like this. [Affected gesture of holding up train,] She 
was [looks volumes] no, she was not [another meaning look] — ^at 
least, you know what she was. I do not belong to that class of per- 
sons who cry out, "The ladies! the ladies!" who have the subject 
forever on their lips. Neither do I belong to that class who twirl 
their moustaches and say, "Oh, these women ! these women !" I say 
simply, "The ladies !" ' 

I thought she was quite chic, this little woman. I can not say 
that I was in love with her because there are too many people who 
cry out : "Oh, love, love ! and who proceed to say to every woman 
they meet : "I love you 1 I love you !" Pshaw ! do not let us ex- 
aggerate. 

I held my newspaper in one hand and with the other I pulled that 
hat down close over my ears because the wind was blowing hard. I 
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walked like this beside the little woman. You will say that was not 
the right thing for a married man to do. Yes, I am married — mar- 
ried after a fashion. Oh, of course, I was married in a legitimate 
way — had a license and all that — and I love my wife. Pshaw ! do 
not let us exaggerate. I esteem my wife; no, I have sincere affec- 
tion for her. Still, you know, I am not of that class of men, who cry 
out on every occasion : "Marriage ! marriage I It is a sacrament !" 
Pshaw I it is only necessary to say [indifferently'], "Marriage! mar- 
riage !" 

To be jealous is a great exaggeration. For instance, my wife 
has a cousin named Oscar. He is a good boy, well, no, he is a man 
like the rest of us. For a year past, our relations have been some- 
what strained, that is, I know him without knowing him. You un- 
derstand. You laugh and say: "Well, one is not obliged to enter- 
tain one's wife's cousins at one's house." Pshaw ! let us not exag- 
gerate. 

Remember, my wife is always nervous. For two years past, 
every time that I have ever addressed a reasonable remark to her, she 
replied with a nervous attack. I do not wish to denounce marriage. 
I know very well that marriage is a good thing for the family. One 
says all when one says that. What is the family? It is Mr. So and 
So and Mrs. So and So and their children — ^when they have children. 
I do not wish to denounce the family, nor propriety. It is proper to 
possess as much as you can, for when you own a good deal you are 
considered a safe and proper person to have around. Then, one can 
not deny your propriety. But do not let us discuss propriety; it 
would take up too much time. 

Then, as I held my newspaper in one hand and my hat in the 
other, a gust of wind blew my paper out of my left hand. I clutched 
at the paper with my right hand, but in doing so, I let go of my hat. 
The little woman began to walk very fast. I wished to follow her. 
Another gust of wind came along. It raised my hat off my head. 
In order to seize my hat, I let go of my paper and then I had neither 
paper, hat, nor little woman. 

. I saw my hat fly like this [undulatory gesture] into the Seine as 
I stood bare-headed on the bridge. A street gamin saw my plight 
and laughed aloud. It was an exaggerated laugh. A passer-by as- 
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sured me that I would recover my hat by calling at the office for lost 
articles, at Saint-Cloud. You know they drag the Seine and fish out 
lost articles and deposit them in an office at Saint-Cloud? [Con- 
sults watch.] It is not late, it is not early, it is just my time. Apro- 
pos, I wonder what my wife can have to say to me? Some exag- 
geration, I fear. [Opens letter and reads.] 

"Life is impossible with you, so I am going away with Oscar." 
[In a stupor.] You see, she exaggerates. Ah, well, there are many 
people who in my position ]v^ould cry aloud and say : "My wife !" 

But I, no, I dm going to find my wife and talk reasonably with 
her. Though women and men and everything else under Heaven, 
even Nature herself should become exaggerated, I shall find my hat, 
I shall find my wife and I shall remain reasonable. [Exits slowly.] 



A Water Color. 

Monologue for a Woman. 

[Enters, laughing,] How absurd it is! How utterly absurd! 
Is it possible I can laugh stHl? It must be that I have no heart. 
[Puts hand on heart.] Yes, it beats and beats calmly. So much 
the better ; I am reassured. 

What a craze men have for marrying widows. I am a widow. 
Some one presented to me ayoung man, by name Louis de Monta- 
lembert, neither good nor bad— rather more bad than good, per- 
haps — rather distinguished looking, sporting an array of inoffensive 
little orders, saying neither too much nor enough, with his hair 
combed and recombed in most exquisite fashion. A sufficiently 
presentable husband after all. All winter that man pays court to 
me. It neither ends, nor does it become interesting. I meet him 
everywhere I go and everjrwhere I do not go. As spring advances, 
Louis rests in the background, and I remain as indifferent as I was 
the first day. When July arrives I prepare to leave town. 

" Where do you go ? " he asks. 

" To Dieppe." 

" Then I go also." 
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He also ! However, all the world is at liberty to go to Dieppe, 
and I should not complain. But I had been here only eight days, 
when, last evening, a visiting card was brought to me. It was he! 
1 should have expected him, but I call the ocean to witness that I 
did not. 

" Most happy to see you again," he said, as his rose and white 
visage appeared, for he is [laughing] — he was always, rose and 
white ! And he added, " You find it amusing here ? " 

'* Oh, well enough ! " 

** You like the climate?" 

" Oh, yes." 

** How do you kill time ? " 

" Oh, the promenades, the Casino, the bath — " 

" The bath ? Do you swim ?" 

" Well enough ; and you ? " 

"Oh,—/—!" And he said that "Oh, /.'" with such a self- 
satisfied air, that I already saw in fancy that carefully combed head 
in salt water. 

" What time do you bathe to-morrow ? " he asked. 

" Six o'clock." 

"Evening?" • 

" No ; morning." 

" In the morning," he echoed, " at low tide ! What an idea I But 
I understand; you enjoy trying to swim and do not care to be seen 
by the scoffers on shore." 

I remained quite silent from amusement and surprise. He took 
his leave. I confess I wondered what he was going to do next. 

This morning at six o'clock I left the bath-house, as I had told 
him. I threw a searching glance toward the men's side, and saw 
but one bather. On the woman's side there was but one, suid that 
was I. The other bather, enveloped in his robe, walked across the 
pebbles toward the sea, which seemed indisposed to admit him to 
its embrace, for it receded in a manner quite abnormal. We phmged 
in, the mysterious bather and I, always far apart. He left his robe 
on the beach, and when I saw him I thought my eyes had deceived 
me. Brightened by the rising sun, feet and part of his 1^^ em- 
bedded in the sand, the unknown had the appearance of a little 
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ball that rolled around aimlessly. "It is not he," I said to myself, 
plunging into the sea, without tiking any further notice of the mail. 
After a certain number of strokes I reached the boat that marked 
the limit f9r prudent swimmers. At this hour the boat was empty. 
I went around it, and what did I find behind it but a man, who, in 
turning to face me, said: 

Madame, I have the honor to salute you." 
Ah, it is you ? " 

He was there, the little ball, on the moment ! His hair, 'which 
he had carefully kept dry, was still artistically arranged, and his 
skin was always rose and white. 

" Yes, it is I," he answered, " and I beg pardon for presenting 
myself before you in so neglige a costume." 

" But you could not very well wear your black coat. Do you go 
far in this style?" 

" Why, yes ; and you ? " and he began to eye me uneasily. 

I continued to swim ahead and he kept near me, moving with 
as much grace as he could muster. We were going beautifully whfen 
suddenly : 

" But — ^you know — ^yoii know — how — to swim ! " he finished, his 
voice very choked and he quite oblivious of a great wave which 
promptly submerged him. When he reappeared I replied, gently : 

" Oh, I swim ! " He seized the plank, advising me to do the 
same. 

" You are tired, already ? " This question would certainly have 
raised every hair on his head had they not been so solidly glued to 
his scalp by the salt waves. 

" /.' tired? A swimmer such as If I am never tired ! I will go — 
to America ! " 

" Very well," I answered, " let us go." [Make gesture of siviin- 
ming,] 

But he had talked better than he swam. He threw me by stealth 
looks full of wrath and salt water. He murmured, " It is for you I 
fear the fatigue." 

He ^as obliged to speak arid breathe and swallow salt water all 
in a moment. I swam on calmly. 
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" My departure waits upon yours. [Imitate movement of szvm- 
ming.] I shall be desolate if any imprudence — " 

" Come on, do not be afraid," I interrupted. 

" I am not afraid," *he cried, with a vigorous plunge to escape a 
breaker, " and then we are alone." Ah, yes ; we were klone I " I 
wish," he continued, " that this marriage — ^you know what I would 
say—" 

"Well?" 

" In short, I wish you would make up your mind to — " 

I could not hear the end of this remark — Louis de Monta- 
lembert had disappeared ! I made a dive after him, grasped him by 
the head, and being a passable swimmer, was lucky enough to float 
him to the boat, into which I lifted him, not without a good deal of 
trouble. He was so heavy! And ugly! Heavens! how ugly! In 
spite of the gravity of the circumstances I could not help laughing. 
It is in such moments that one reads the heart clearly — I did not 
love him — I never had loved him. Ah, he was no longer rose and 
white — he was a most beautiful green! How could I love a man 
so green as that! Once in the boat, I began to wonder what I 
should do next. I saw two or three bathers on the shore coming to 
our assistance. Suddenly I remembered that in a swoon one must 
put the patient's head lower than his feet. It seemed absurd; but 
as I knew nothing else to do, I seized him by the ankles and, climbing 
on the seat, dragged him into a position as vertical as it was dis- 
agreeable. I can assure you his head was as low as possible ! As 
I held him so, I said to myself, " Never did a fiance find himself in 
such a situation before his betrothed." It is incredibly funny! 

By this time the bathers had reached us. I was very tired, but 
in good spirits, for it seemed to me that he was reviving. His arms 
moved ; I called to the others, " He lives ! " 

" Let him alone," they screamed, " let him alone ! " 

I let go, and he tumbled into the bottom of the boat. Ah, he 
was no longer green — ^he was as red as a turkey-cock ! The blood 
had begun to circulate, and had gone to his head. The boat took 
us safely to shore, where there were already a number of people. 
They had heard what had happened and began to congratulate me. 
Much astonished, I inquired the reason of these compliments. 
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Thereupon Louis de Montalembert, who had quite revived, and had 
also donned a bath-robe, cried out : 

" Why these compHments ? Why you have saved my Ufe I '* At 
that moment I heard behind me one of the bathing-masters mut- 
tering : 

" If it were I who had saved him, Td have twenty-five francs ; 
it is the prize." 

Louis continued. (By this time he was neither rose, nor white, 
nor green, nor red— *he was orange!) "Yes," he said, "you have 
saved me ! What can I do to repay you ! " 

I repHed calmly, " Twenty-five francs. It seems that is the 
prize." And as the crowd began to laughs I flew into my cabin, 
and how I laughed myself. How could I e\or marry a rainbow! 



How Lucy Backslide 

<By TAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 

DE times is mighty stirrin' 'mong de people up ouah way, 
Dey 'sputin' an' dey argyin' an' fussin' night an' day ; 
An' all dis monst'ous trouble dat hit meks me tiahed to tell 
Is 'bout dat Lucy Jackson dat was sich a mighty belle. 

She was de preachhah's lavoured, an' he tol' de chu'ch one night 
Dat she traveled thrco de cloud o' sin a-bearin' of a light ; 
But, now, I 'low he c'inkin' dat she mus' 'a' los' huh lamp. 
Case Lucy done backslided an' dey trouble in de camp. 

Huh daddy wants to beat huh, but huh mammy daihs him to, 
Fu' she lookin' at de question f'om a ooman's pint o' view ; 
An' she say dat now she wouldn't have it diff 'ent ef she could ; 
Dat huh darter only acted jes' lak any othah would. 
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Cose you know w'en women argy, dey is mighty easy led 
By dey hea'ts an' don't go foolin' 'bout de reasons of de hald. 
So huh mammy laid de law down (she ain' reckemlzin' wrowg). 
But you got to mek erlowance f u' de cause dat go along. 

Now de cause dat made Miss Lucy fu' to th'ow huh grace aWay 
I's afeard won't baih no 'spection w'en hit come to jedgment day; 
Do' de same t'ing been a-wo'kin' evah sence de worl' began, — 
De ooman disobeyin' fu' to 'tice along a man. 

Ef you 'tended de revivals which we held de wintah pas', 
You kin rickolec' dat convuts was a-comin' thick an' fas' ; 
But dey ain't no use in talkin', dey was all lef in de lu'ch 
W'en ol' Mis' Jackson's dartah foun' huh peace an' tuk de chu'ch. 

W'y she shouted ovah evah inch of Ebenezah's flo' ; 

Up into de preachah's pulpit an' f 'om dah down to de do' ; 

Den she hugged an' squeezed huh mammy, an' she hugged an' 

kissed huh dad, 
An' she struck out at huh sister, people said, lak she was mad. 

I has 'tended some revivals dat was lively in my day, 
An' Fs seed folks git 'uligion in mos' evah kin o' way ; 
But I tell you, an' you b'lieve me dat I's speakin' true indeed, 
Dat gul tuk huh 'ligion ha'dah dan de ha'dest yit I's seed. 

Well, f'om dat, 'twas " Sistah Jackson, won't you please do dis 

er dat ? " 
She mus' alius sta't de singin' w'en dey'd pass erroun' de hat. 
An' hit seemed dey wasn't nuffin' in dat chu'ch dat could go by 
'Dout Sistah Lucy Jackson had a finger in de pie. 

But de sayin' mighty trufeful dat hit easiah to sail 
W'en de sea is ca'm an' gentle dan to weathah out a gale. 
Dat's whut made dis ooman's trouble ; ef de sto'm had kep' away, 
She'd had enough 'uligion fu' to lasted out huh day. 
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Lucy went wid 'Lishy Davis, but w*en she jined chu'ch, you know 
Dah was lots o' little places dat, of cose, she couldn't go ; 
An' she had to gin up dancin' an' huh singin' an' huh play, — 
Now hit's nachul dat sich goin's-on 'u'd drive a man away. 

So, w'en Lucy got so solemn, Ike he sta'ted fu' to go 

Wid a gal who was a sinnah an' could mek a bettah show. 

Lucy jes' went on to meetin' lak she didn't keer a rap. 

But my 'sperunce kep' me t'inkin' dah was somep'n' gwine to drap. 

Fu' a gal won't let 'uligion er no othah so't o' t'ing 
Stop huh w'en she teks a notion dat she wants a weddin' ring. 
You kin p'omise huh de blessin's of a happy aftah life 
(An hit's nice to be a angel), but she'd ravah be a wife. 

So w'en Chrismus come an' mastah gin a frolic on de lawn. 
Didn't 'sprise me not de littlest seein' Lucy lookin' on. 
An' I seed a wa'nin' lightnin' go a-flashin' f'om huh eye 
Jest ez 'Lishy an' his new gal went a-gallivantin' by. 

An' dat Tildy, umph ! she giggled, an' she gin huh dress a flirt, 
Lak de people she was passin' was ez common ez de dirt ; 
An' de minit she was dancin', w'y dat gal put on mo' aihs 
Dan a cat a-tekin' kittens up a paih o' windin' staihs. 

She could 'fo'd to show huh sma'tness, fu' she couldn't he'p but know 
Dat wid jes' de present dancahs she was ownah of de flo' ; 
But I t'ink she's kin' o' cooled down ef she happened on de sly 
Fu' to noticed dat 'ere lightnin' dat I seed in Lucy's eye. 

An' she wouldn't been so 'stonished w'en de people gin a shout, 
An' Lucy th'owed }iuh mantle back an' come a-glidin' out. 
Some ahms was dah to tek huh an' she fluttahed down de flo' 
Lak a feddah f'om a bedtick w'en de win' commence to blow. 
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Soon ez Tildy see de trouble, she jes' tu'n an' toss huh haid, 
But seem lak she los' huh sperrit, all huh darin'ness was daid. 
Didn't cut anothah capah nary time de blessid night; 
But de othah one, hit looked lak couldn't git enough delight. 

Wen you keeps a colt a-stan'nin' in de stable all along, 
Wen he do git out hit's nachul he'll be pullin' mighty strong. 
Ef you will tie up yo' feelin's, hyeah's de bes' advice to tek, 
Look out fu' an awful loosin' w'en de string dat hoi's 'em brek. 

Lucy's mammy groaned to see huh, an' huh pappy st'omed an' to', 

But she kep' right on a-hol'in' to de centah of de flo'. 

So dey went an' ast de pastoh ef he couldn't mek huh quit, 

But de tellin' of de sto'y th'owed de preachah in a fit. 

Tildy Taylor chewed huh hank'cher twell she'd chewed it. in a hole, — 
All de sinnahs was rejoicin' 'cause a lamb had lef de fol'. 
An' de las' I seed o' Lucy, she an 'Lish was side an' side; 
I don't blame de gal fu' dancin', an' I couldn't ef I tried. 

Fu' de men dat wants to ma'y ain't a-growin' 'roun' on trees. 
An' de gal dat wants to git one sholy has to try to please, 
Hit's a ha'd t'ing fu' a ooman fu' to pray an' jes' set down, 
An' to sacafice a husban' so's to try to gain a crown. 

Now, I don' say she was justified in follerin' huh plan; 
But aldough she los' huh 'ligion, yit she sholy got de man. 
Latah on, w'en she is suttain dat de preachah's made 'em fas' 
She kin jes' go back to chu'ch an' ax fu'giveness fu' de pas' I 



How Girls Fish. 

HERE are generally about six of them in a bunch, with light 
dresses on, and they have three poles, with as many hooks and 
; ir.es among them. As soon as they get to the river they look for a 
'^ood place to get down the bank, and the most venturesome one 
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sticks her boot heels in the bank and makes two careful steps down — 
then finds herself at the bottom, with both arms in the water, and 
a general feeling that everybody in the wide world is looking at her, 
and she never tells anybody how she got there. The other girls, 
profiting by her example, turn around and go down the bank on 
their hands and toes, backward, then they scamper over the rifts 
until they find a shallow place, where they can see the fish, and shout : 

" Oh, I see one 1 " 

"Where?" 

" Why, there/' 

*' Let's catch him." 

"Who's got the bait?" 

" You lazy thing, you're sitting on my pole ! " 

All these exclamations are gotten off in a tone that awakens 
every echo within a mile around, and sends every fish that hears 
them into " galloping hysterics." Then the girls, by superhuman 
exertions, manage to get a worm on the hook and throw it into the 
water with a splash like the launching of a washtub, and await the 
result. After a while a feeble-minded sunfish contrives to get fast- 
ened on the hook of a timid girl and she gives vent to her tongue: 

" Oh, my ! something's got my hook ! " 

" Pull up ! pull up ! you little idiot ! " shout five excited voices, 
as poles and hooks are dropped, and they run to the rescue. The 
girl with a bite gives a spasmodic jerk which sends the unfortunate 
" sunny " into the air the full length of the four-reel line, and he 
comes down on the nearest curly head with a damp flop that sets 
lier clawing as though there were bumble-bees in her hair. 

" Oh, murder ! Take it away ! ugh ! Take it away ! the nasty 
thing! " Then they hold up their skirts and gather about that fish 
as he skips over the logs, one all the time holding the pole in both 
hands, with one foot firmly planted on the line, as though she had 
an evil disposed goat at the other end. 

Then they talk it over. 

" How will it ever get off ? " 

" Ain't it pretty ? " 

"Wonder if it ain't dry?" 

" Poor little thing; let's put it back." 
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" How will we get the hook from its mouth ? " 

** Pick it up ! Pick it up ! " says one of the girls, as she backed 
herself out of the circle. 

" Good gracious ! I'm afraid 1 There ! it's opening its mouth 
at me." 

Just then " sunny " wriggles off the hook and disappears be- 
tween two logs in the water and the girls try for another bite. But 
the sun comes down and fries the backs of their necks, and they get 
three headaches in the party and they all get cross and scold at the 
fish like so many magpies. 

Finally, they^ get mad all over and throw the poles away, hunt 
up the lunch baskets, climb up into the woods, where they sit around 
on the grass, and eat enough dried beef, and rusk, and hard boiled 
eggs to give a wood-horse the nightmare, after which they compare 
notes about beaux until sundown, when they go home and plant 
envy in the hearts of all their dear friends by telling them what a 
splendid time they had out fishing. 



Grandmamma^ s Fan^ 

By EDITH S. TUPPEIi, 

[The minuet may be danced at the end of each stanza.] 

IVORY Sticks and painted face. 
Bits of yellow, tattered lace, 
Tiny mirror set in place. 
Beauty sadly marred by age. 
But a treasure Til engage 
When the minuet was the rage. 

Fancy I can see her now — 
Powdered locks above her brow. 
Sweeping courtesy, mincing bow, 
Such a dainty, graceful maid — 
One hand holds her stiff brocade, 
Other wields the coquette's aid. 
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O'er her little head well curled 
Spreads the silkeA toy unfurled. 
Now it's shut — ^anon it's twirled 
To conceal a stolen glance, 
Or a crimson blush perchance, 
As she treads the stately dance. 

Ghostly, fleeting vision fair, 
Flashing eyes and powdered hair, 
Marble shoulders glancing bare — 
Time rolls backward for a space, 
O'er this faded silk and lace, 
Gleams the witch'ry of thy face. 



Tobes Monument . 

By ELIZABETH KJLHAM. 

THE " seven-days' fight " was ended. Hundreds of our brave 
boys lay with white, still faces upturned to the sky on the 
slopes of Malvern Hill, or moaned away their lives in the marshes 
along the Chickahominy. The worn, battered remnants of the Grand 
Army of the Potomac were encamped at Harrison's Landing, on the 
James, waiting for transports to take them back to Washington. 

It was " after taps," a sultry. Southern summer night. On the 
extreme edge of the encampment, on the side nearest the enemy, 
a sentinel paused in his walk, and peered cautiously out into the 
darkness. " Pshaw ! " he said ; " it's nothing but a dog." He was 
resuming his walk, when the supposed quadruped rose suddenly, 
and walked along two feet, in a manner so unmistakably human, that 
the sentinel lowered his musket once more, and shouted^ " Halt ! 
Advance, and give the countersign ! " A faint, childish voice said, 
" Ain't got none, massa." 

"Well, there, now!" said the sentinel, "if it .aip'tj'ia,§t:a4ittl€ 
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darky, and I guess Fve frightened him half to death. Come here, 
Snowball." 

The child crept up, and said tremblingly, " 'Deed, massa, I ain't 
got nuffin ter gib yer." 

" Well, who asked you to give me anything? " 

" Yer done ax me fer gib yer suffin jes' now ; and I ain't got 
nuffin 'cep' my close what I got on." 

'' Well, you needn't fret ; I don't want 'em. — Corporal of the 
guard! Post two." 

The corporal hastened to " post two," and found the sentinel 
with his hand on the shoulder of a little black boy, who, between 
fear, fatigue, and hunger, was unable to give any account of himself. 
" I'll take him to Capt. Leigh," the corporal said ; " he's officer of 
the day. Maybe he'll be able to get something out of him." 

The captain stood in front of his tent, looking out into the night, 
when the corporal and his charge approached. 

" Captain," said he, " here's a boy just come into the lines." 

" Very well, you can leave him here." 

At the first sound of the captain's voice, the boy drew nearer 
to him, as knowing instinctively that he had found a friend. 

" You can go into that tent and sleep till morning," said the 
captain. 

" What is your name ? " was Capt. Leigh's first question the next 



morning. 

" Name Tobe." 
"Is that all?" 



Dat's all, Massa Cap'n." 

" How old are you ? " 

" Dunno, Massa Cap'n. Nobody nebber done tole me dat ar." 

" Where have you come from ? " 

" Come fum de back o' Richmon', Mass Cap'n." 

" What did you come here for ? " 

" All de res' ob 'm runned away ; an' ole mass he wor so mad, 
I wor jes' feared o' my life. 'Sides, I t'ought I mought fin' my 
mammy ef I got 'mong der Unions." 

" Where is your mother ? " 

:";DuniiQ, Mass Cap'n. Ole mass done sol' her down in G^orgy 
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las* corn-shuckin', an' I ain't nebber heerd ob her sence. But I 
t'ought mebby she mought ha' runned 'way, too, an' I'd fin' her wid 
der Unions." 

" Well, now, what are you going to do ? " 

" Dunno, Mass Cap'n. I'd like ter stay 'long wid you." 

" What can you do ? " 

"Kin wait on yer, Mass Cap'n; kin shine up boots; an'" — 
brightening up as his eyes, wandering round, caught sight of the 
horses — " kin clean de bosses right smart." 

*' You are not big enough to take care of a horse." 

" 'Deed I is, Mass Cap'n ; an' I ain't 'fraid o' no boss. Ole mass 
alius sent me ter tend ter de bosses dat nobody else couldn't manage. 
Dey alius lets me handle 'em ef dey's ebber so debblesome. Jes' yer 
try me, Mass Cap'n, an' see ef I telled yer de troof." 

" If I keep you with me you must be a good boy, and do as I 
tell you." 

" 'Deed I will, Mass Cap'n. I'se do ebery work yer say, sho's 
yer born." 

So when the troops left Harrison's Landing, Tdbe went too, in 
charge of the captain's horse and baggage; and, when the steamer 
was fairly under way, he brightened into a new creature as every 
revolution of the wheel placed a greater distance between himself 
and " ole massa." 

It proved that Tobe had told the truth about his skill in taking 
care of horses. Capt. Leigh's horse had never looked so well as 
now, and the captain was delighted. Tobe turned out, moreover, 
to be a very good boy. But the army is not the best place for boys. 
So one day Capt. Leigh said, — 

" Tobe, how would you like to go North? " 

" Whar's it at. Mass Cap'n? " 

" I mean my home at the North." 

" When is jer gwine, Mass Cap'n ? " 

** I am not going at all now." 

'' Does yer mean ter sen' me away from yer, Mass Cap'n? " 

Capt. Leigh was touched, and answered him very gently, — 

" Yes ; I want to send you away from me now, because it will be 
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better for you. But, when the war is over, I shall go home; and 
then you can stay with me always, if you are a good boy." 

'* I alius does jes' de things yer tell me, Mass Cap'n." 

" I know you do. And, just because you do what I tell you so 
well, I want to send you to my home, to run errands for my wife, 
and do what work she will give you in the house. And I have three 
little children, — two little girls and a baby boy. I want you to go 
with them when they go out to play, and take care of them. My 
home is in a very pleasant place, in the country. Don't you think 
you would like to go there ? '' 

'' Ef yer goes too. Mass Cap'n.'' 

" But, my boy, I can't possibly go now." 

" Tse do jes' de t'ing yer say. Mass Cap'n. Ef yer tells me to 
go, Tse go. An' Fse jest do ebery word the missus say, an' I look 
af 'r de chillens de bes' I knows, ontel yer comes dar. Only please 
come right soon. Mass Cap'n." And, as the captain left the tent, 
Tobe cried as if his heart would break. 

Capt. Leigh found a brother officer who was expecting to go 
home on a furlough, and who readily agreed to take charge of the 
boy in whom his friend was so deeply interested. 

But that night came an order for Capt. Leigh's regiment to march 
at daylight. 

" Tobe," said the captain, " you can go in one of the baggage- 
wagons. Strap up my blanket and poncho, and take them along; 
and these boots, take particular care of them, for it's not often I 
can get a pair of cavalry boots to fit as they do." 

** Yer needn't be feared. Mass Cap'n ; I'se take care of 'em de bcs* 
I knows." 

The main body of the raiders were reported on the line of the 
South Mountains, making for Gettysburg. Scouting expeditions 
were sent out from the Northern army in all directions ; and a body 
of troops, including Capt. Leigh's regiment, was prdered to pro- 
ceed by the shortest route to Gettysburg, and head the rebels off. 
One of the baggage-wagons broke down. The driver of another 
wagon stopped to help his comrade. The troops passed on, and the 
two wagons were left alone on the mountain. In one of them was 
Tpjje, with .the captain's boots, over which he kept constant watch. 
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The men worked busily at the wagcm, and Tobe sat watching them. 
Suddenly a trampling of horses' feet was heard, and a party of jcav- 
alry came round a turn in the road. 

" That's good," said one of the men ; " there's some of the boys. 
If they'll wait a few minutes, we can go along with 'em." 

" 'Tain't none of our boys," said the other, after a keen glance ; 
" them's rebs." 

At the word, Tobe slid down in the bottom of the wagon under 
some blankets, and lay silent and motionless with the boots clasped 
in his arms. 

As the soldiers advanced, the officer said, apparently in reply to 
a question, " No, let the men go ; we can't do anything with pris- 
oners here. But we'll look through the wagon, and, if the Yanks 
have anything we want, * all's fair in war.' " 

They reined their horses by the wagon, and, after a few short, 
sharp questions, proceeded to break open trunks and bags and ap- 
propriate their contents. 

The soldiers were about finishing their examination, when one 
of them said, " What's that under the seat of that wagon ? " 

"Oh, nothing but a torn blanket," said another. " 'Tain't worth 
taking. We have got all we want." 

" There may be something under it, though." 

He pushed aside the blanket with his saber, and there lay Tobe, 
endeavoring but unsuccessfully to hide the boots under him. 

" Ah ! " said the officer, " this is worth while. Here's just what 
I wanted. Come, boy, hand over those boots, quick." 

" 'Deed, massa," said Tobe, " I can't gib 'em ter yer. Dey 'longs 
ter Mass Cap'n, an' he tole me take keer ob 'em mos' partic'lar.'! 
Can't help that. I've got to have them ; so pass them along." 
Please, massa," began Tobe ; but the rebel cut him short. 
Will you give me those boots ? If you don't do it, and in double- 
quick time, too, I'll put a ball through your black skin. I won't 
ask you again. Now, will you give them up?" and he pulled out 
his pistol. 

" 'Deed, massa, I can't, case Massa Cap'n — " 

There was a. sharp click, a flash, a long, sobbing moan, and Tobe 
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lay motionless, the boots still clasped in his arms, and great drops 
of blood slowly gathering upon them. 

" Enemy in sight ! " shouted a picket, riding up. 

The officer hastily gave an order ; and the rebels dashed off at 
a furious speed a few moments before a party of Union cavalry, 
with Cap(t. Leigh at their head, appeared, riding from the opposite 
direction. 

A few words sufficed for explanation. Capt Leigh laid his hand 
on Tobe's shoulder, and spoke his name. At the sound of the voice 
he loved so well, his eyes opened, and he said faintly, " Mass Cap'n, 
I done de bes' I knowed. I kep the boots." 

" O Tobe ! " groaned the captain, *' I wish you had given them 
up. I would have lost everything, rather than have had this/* 

" Mass Cap'n." 

"Yes, Tobe, what is it?" 

" De little chillens. Mass Cap'n ; I meaned ter wait on 'em rij^t 
smart. Tell 'em " — His voice grew fainter, and his eyes closed. 

" Yes, my boy, what shall I tell them ? " 

" Tell 'em I didn't lose de boots ; I kep 'em de bes' — I knowed." 

There was a faint sigh, a flutter of the eyelids, and the little life 
was ended. 

Very reverently Capt. Leigh lifted the boots, all wet and stained 
with blood. " I will never wear those boots again," he said ; " but 
I will never part with them. They shall be Tobe's monument." 

In the hall of Capt. Leigh's house is a deep niche, and in it, on 
a marble slab covered with a glass case, stands a pair of cavalry 
boots with dark stains upon them, and on the edge of the slab, in 
golden letters, is the inscription, — 
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In memory of Tobe, 
Faithful unto death." 
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How Persimmons Took Cah ob der 

Baby^ 

PERSIMMONS was a colored lad 
'Way down in Lou'sianny ; 
And all the teaching that he had 
Was given him by his granny. 

But he did his duty ever, 

As well' as you, it may be: 
With faithfulness and pride always, 

He minded missus' baby. 
He loved the counsels of the saints, 

And, sometimes, those of sinners, — 
To run off 'possum-hunting, and 

Steal " water-milion " dinners. 
And fervently at meetin', too. 

On every Sunday night, 
He'd with the elders shout and pray 

, By the pine-knots' flaring light. 
And sing their rudest melodies. 

With voice so full and strong, 
You could almost think he learned then* 

From the angels' triumph-song. 

SONG. 

" We be nearer to de Lord 
Dan de white folks, — and dey knows it 

See de glory-gate unbarred ! 

Walk in, darkies, past de guard : 
Bet you dollar he won't close it ! 

" Walk in, darkies, troo de gate ; 

Hear de kullered angels holler ! 
Go 'way, white folks : you're too late : 
We's de winnin' kuller. Wait, 

Till de trumpet blow to follow." 
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He would croon this over softly 
As he lay out in the sun ; . 

But the song he heard most often, 
His granny's favorite one, 

Was, "Jawge Washington 
Thomas Jefferson 
Persimmons Henry Clay, be 
Quick ! shut de do' ; 
Get up off dat flo' ; 
Come heah and mind de baby. 



t9 



One night there came a fearful storm, 

Almost a second flood: 
The river rose, a torrent swoln 

Of beaten, yellow mud. 
It bit at its embankments. 

And lapped them down in foam, 
Till, surging through a wide crevasse. 

The waves seethed round their home. 
They scaled the high veranda ; 

They filled the parlors clear, 
Till floating chairs and tables 

Clashed against the chandelier. 
'Twas then Persimmons's granny, 

Stout of arm, and terror-proof, 
By means of ax and lever, 

Pried up the veranda roof ; 
Bound mattresses upon it 

With stoutest cord of rope ; 
Lifted out her fainting mistress, 

Saying, " Honey, dar is hope ! 
You, Jawge Washington 
Thomas Jefferson 
Persimmons Henry Clay, be 
Quick on dat raft ! 
Don't star' like a calf. 
But take good cab ob baby ! " 
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The frothing river lifted them 

Out on its turbid tide ; 
And for a while they floated on 

Together, side by side ; 
Till, broken by the current strong. 

The frail raft snapped in two, 
And Persimmons saw his granny 

Fast fading from his view. 

The deck-hands on a steamboat 

Heard, as they passed in haste, 
A child's voice singing in the dark, 

Upon the water's waste, — 
A song of faith and triumph. 

Of Moses and the Lord; 
And, throwing out a coil of rope. 

They drew him safe on board. 

Full many a stranger city 

Persimmons wandered through, 
" A-totin ob der baby,'' and 

Singing songs he knew. 
At length some City Fathers 

Objected to his plan. 
Arresting as a vagrant 

Our valiant little man. 
They carried out their purposes: 

Persimmons " 'lowed he'd spile 'em : " 
So, sloping from the .station-house, 

He stole baby from the 'sylum. 

And on that very afternoon. 

As it was growing dark. 
He sang, beside the fountain, in 

The crowded city park, 
A rude camp-meeting anthem. 

Which he had sung before. 
While on his granny's fragile raft 

He drifted far from shore : — 
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SONG. 

" Moses smote de water, and 

De sea gabe away. 
De chilleren dey passed ober, for 

De sea gabe way. 
O Lord ! / feel so glad! 

It am always dark fo' day: 
So, honey, don't yer be sad: 

De sea'll give way. 

A lady dressed in mourning 
Turned with a sudden start, 

Gave one glance at the baby, 
Then caught it to her heart, 

While a substantial shadow 
That was walking by her side 

Seized Persimmons by the shoulder. 
And while she shook him, cried, — 

" You, Jawge Washington 
Thomas Jefferson 
Persimmons Henry Clay, 
Be quick, splain yourself, chile, 
Stop dat ar fool smile ! 
Whar you done been wid baby? ** 



The Wonderful Tar Bab^ Stoty^ 

By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 

'' pv IDNT the fox never catch the rabbit, Uncle Remus? " asked 
L/ the little boy the next evening. 

" He come mighty nigh it, honey, sho*s you bawn brer fox did. 
One day after brer rabbit fool 'im widdat calamus root, brer fox 
went ter wuk en got 'im some tar, en mix it wid some turkentime, 
en fix up a contrapshun wat he call a tar-baby, en he tuck dish yer 
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tar-baby en he sot er in de big road, en den he lay off in de bushes 
fer ter see wat de news wuz gwinter be. En he didn't hat ter wait 
long, nudder, kaze bimeby here come brer rabbit pacin' down de 
road — lippity-clippity, clippity-lippity dez ez sassy ez a jay-bird. 
Brer fox, he lay low. Brer rabbit come prancin' long twel he spy 
de tar-baby, en den he fotch up on his behime legs like he wuz 
'stonishe. De tar-baby, she sot dar, she did, en brer fox he lay low. 
" ' Mawnin' ! ' sez brer rabbit, sezee ; ' nice wedder dis mawnin'/ 



sezee. 
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Tar-baby ain't sayin' nuthin', en brer fox, he lay low. 
How duz yo' sym'tuns seem ter segashuate ? ' sez brer rabbit, 
sezee. 

' Brer fox, he wink- his eyes slow, en lay low, en de tar-baby, she 
ain't sayin' nuthin'. 

" * How you come on den? 'is you deaf ?^ sez brer rabbit, sezee. 
' Kase if you is, I can holler louder,' sezee. 

" Tar-baby stay still, en brer fox, he lay low. 

" ' You er stuck up, dat's w'at you is,' says brer rabbit, sezee, 
'en I'm gwinter kyore you, dat's wa't I'm a gwinter do,' sezee. 

** Brer fox, he sorter chuckle in his stummuck, he did, but tar- 
baby ain't sayin' nothin'. 

" ' I'm gwine ter larn you howter talk ter 'spectubble fokes ef 
hit's de las' ack,^ sez brer rabbit, sezee. ' Ef you don't take off dat 
en tell me howdy, I'm gwinter bus' you wide open,' sezee. 
Tar-baby stay still, en brer fox, he lay low. 
Brer rabbit keep on axin' him, en de tar-baby, she keep on 
sayin' nuthin', twel present'y brer rabbit draw back wid his fis, he 
did, en blip he tuck er side er de head. Right dars whar he broke 
his mer lasses jug. His fis stuck, en he can't pull loose; de tar hilt 
'im. But tar-baby, she stay still, en brer fox, he lay low. , 

" ' Ef you den't lemme loose^ I'll knock you again,' sez brer 
rabbit, sezee, en wid that he fotch 'er a wipe wid de udder han' en 
dat stuck. Tar-baby, she ain't sayin' nuthin, and brer fox, he lay low. 

" * Tu'n me loose, fo' I kick de natal stuffin^ outen you,' sez 
brer rabbit, sezee, but de tar-baby, she ain't sayin* nuthin' ; she des 
hilt on, eti den brer rabbit loose de use er his feet in de same way. 
Brer fox, he lay low. Den^brer rabbit squall out dat ef de tar-baby 
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don't tu'n 'im loose he butt 'er cranksided. En den he butted, en 
his head got stuck. Den brer fox, he sa'ntered fort, lookin' des ez 
innercent ez wunner yo' mammy's mockih'-birds. 

" * Howdy, brer rabbit,' sez brer fox, sezee. * You look sorter 
stuck up dis mawnin', sezee, en den he rolled on de groun, en laft 
twel he couldn't laff no mo. *I speck you'll take dinner wid me dis 
time, brer rabbit. I done laid in some calamus root, en I ain't 
gwineter take no skuses,' sez brer fox, sezee.'' 

Here Uncle Remus paused, and drew a two-pound yam out of 
the ashes. 

" Did the fox eat the rabbit ? " asked the little boy to whom the 
story had been told. 

" Dat's all de fur de tale goes," replied the old man. " He mout, 
en den agin he moutent. Some say jedge b'ar come *Iong en den 
loosed 'im, some say he didn't. I hear Miss Sally callin', you better 
run 'long." 



Mrs. Middlerib's Letter. 

MR. MIDDLERIB paused with his coffee-cup raised half way 
to his lips, as his wife took the letter from the servant. She 
turned it over once or twice, gazed earnestly at the address, and 
said: 

'' I wonder who it can be from? I can't make out the postmark. 
It isn't Perryville ; it looks something like Tonawanda, but I don't 
know anybody in Tonawanda. I wonder if it isn't intended for 
York? Cousin Hiley Ann Jackson used to visit in -York. Why 
don't they make the postmarks plainer, I. wonder? I believe it's 
Indianapolis, after all. Then it's from Eleanor McPherson, whose 
husband you met last summer in Canada. It isn't Indianapolis, it's 
Lacon ; that's where Silas Marshall lives. That isn't an L, either. 
No, it's New Philadelphia, 111. ; I can make it out now ; don't you 
remember! Uncle Abner Beasix went out there in the grindstone 
business. I wonder if anything has — oh, pshaw I it isn't New Phila- 
delphia, either, it's — what is it? It's R; R-o-m— oh, now I str, 
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R-o-m-e, Rome. Why it must be from — oh dear me, it isn't Rome, 
either. I ckn't make it out at all." 

And she turned it over and looked mournfully at the receiving 
stamp on the back. 

"Let me look at it," said Mr. Middlerib, who was beginning 
to fidget with impatience. 

" No,^' replied his wife, turning back to the postmark once 
more. " I can see what it is now. It's Spaftansburg, Ky. Sarah 
Blanchard went there after she married. I expect she wants to — 
it isn't Spartansburg, either, it's Gridley; that's where cousin 
Jennie Buskirk lives; her husband went there and bought a grist 
mill. I wonder if she's coming out this summer? I hope if she 
does she won't bring the children. But it isn't from her, either. I 
think that it is Mount Pleasant. Oh ! It's from Aunt Harriet Mur- 
dock, and I know they've all been killed, and that dreadful cyclone ! 
I can't open the letter, my hand trembles so. Do you know, the 
last thing I said to her when she moved out West, I said — it isn't 
Mount Pleasant, either, there are only five letters in it. I can't 
make anything out of it. It is so tantalizing to receive a letter and 
then not be able to tell who or where it is from." 

" Did you ever try opening a letter to ascertain those facts ? " 
asked her husband. \ 

The lady looked at him with an expression of speechless disdain 
upon her features, and half whispered, " If that isn't like a man," as 
though any woman ever looked into a letter until she had guessed 
all around her circle of relatives and friends and clear through the 
United States postal guide, to decide whence and from whom it 
came. 

This particular postmark; however, was too " blind '^ for the 
most ingenious expert to decipher, and at last, with a deep sigh 
and a little gesture of despair, Mrs. Middlerib yielded to the in- 
evitable, and resignedly opened the letter, pausing once or twice in 
the act, however, to look longingly back at the tantalizing post- 
mark. 

" At last," groaned her husband, who by this time was burning 
up with curiosity. 

But she laid aside the envelope and looked at it a little while 
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before she turned to the unfolded letter in her hand. Her husband, 
by a desperate effort, controlled his rising wrath, and, in a vcrice 
hoarse and strained, besought her to read the letter, as it was late 
and he should have been down town half an hour ago. 

She did not answer. She opened the letter, turned the first ps^e 
to look for the end of it, went back to the first page, settled herself 
in an easy position, and said : 

" Well, I will declare ! " 

Then she read on in silence, and Mr. Middlerib ground his 
teeth. Presently she said : 

She read three or four lines more with eager eyes and noiseless 
lips, and suddenly exclaimed: 

" I don't belieye it ! " 

Then she resumed her voiceless perusal of the document, and 
a moment later astonished her husband by looking up at him and 
asking : 

" I wonder if that is so ? " 

Mr. Middlerib replied in mocking tones that it must be or the 
postmark wouldn't have said so, but her eyes were glued to the page 
once more, and she made no response. 

"Oh!" she fairly shrieked, "did you ever?" 

The writhing man at the other end of the table said he never 
had, but he would if this intellectual entertainment lasted much 
longer. 

" It's too bad," murmured Mrs. Middlerib, turning a page of 
the letter without raising her eyes. 

" Well, what's too bad ? " he broke out, wrathf ully. " Who is 
the letter from and what is it all about ? Either read aloUd or make 
your comments as mentally as you read." 

I've half a mind to go," she said, in firm, decided tones. 
Oh, have you ? " he interjected, with mild sarcasm, " shall I 
go pack your trunks while you finish that letter ? " 

" I don't see how they can do it," she said, after an interval of 
silence. 

" Why don't you look at the postmark, then ? " he growled, 
" maybe that would tell you." 
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She read on, silent and unimpressed, for two or three lines 
further, and then with ah exclamation of astonishment, said: 
How very low ! '' 

Ah, well,'' her husband snarled, '* Fm glad to learn something 
about that letter at last., It's about your Uncle Marcus's family, 
isn't it ? " 

She did not hear nor heed. She glued her eyes to that precious 
letter, and went on ejaculating at irregular intervals; 
rl m. 

" Oh, that must be lovely ! " 

" It can't be the same." 

" I never heard of such a thing." 

" Oh, my goodness ! " 

Until her husband was fairly frantic with curiosity. Finally she 
concluded the perusal of the. important document, sighed, and with 
profound and exasperating deliberation folded it carefully and re- 
placed it in the envelope. 

Mr. Middlerib looked at her in blank amazement. 

" Well, by George ! ^' he said, " you are a cool one. Here I've 
waited full fifteen minutes to learn what that blessed letter is about, 
and all I know about it is that you couldn't make out the postmark. 
By George, woman — " 

" Why, whatever is the matter with you ? " she exclaimed, with 
feigned surprise. " Here it is, if you want to see it. I didn't sup- 
pose you cared to hear it." 

" Didn't want to hear it ? " he shouted. " What do you suppose 
I waited here and missed my train for, if I didn't want to hear that 
blessed letter ? " 

" Why, it isn't a letter at all," she said, in the tone of a superior 
being commiserating measureless and inexcusable ignorance ; " it 
is a circular from Wachenheimer's about their millinery opening 
next Thursday — " 

The bang of the street door cut off the rest of the sentence. 

" And what had occurred to vex him," she said to her neighbor, 
who dropped in during the morning, " I can't for the life of me 
imagine. Everything about the house had gone on smoothly, and 
I can't recall a single irritating incident or circumstance." 
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The ^Benediction^ 



By FRANCOIS COPPEE. 

IT was in eighteen hundred — ^yes — and nine, 
That we took Saragossa. What a day 
Of untold horrors ! I was sergeant then. 
The city carried, we laid siege to houses, 
All shut up close, and with a treacherous look 
Raining down shots upon us from the windows. 
'' 'Tis the priests* doing ! " was the word passed round ; 
So that, although since daybreak under arms, — 
Our eyes with powder smarting, and our mouths 
Bitter with kissing cartridge-ends, — piff, paff! 
Rattled the musketry with ready aim. 
If shovel-hat and long black cloak were seen 
Flying in the distance. Up a narrow street 
My company worked on. I kept an eye 
On every house-top right and left, and saw 
From many a roof flames suddenly burst forth 
Coloring the sky, as from the chimney-tops 
Among the forges. Low our fellows stooped. 
Entering the low-pitched dens. When they came out, 
With bayonets dripping red, their bloody fingers 
Signed crosses on the wall ; for we were bound 
In such a dangerous defile not to leave 
Foes lurking in our rear. There was no drum-beat, 
No ordered march. Our officers looked grave; 
The rank and file uneasy, jogging elbows 
As do recruits when flinching. 

All at once. 
Rounding a corner, we are hailed in French 
With cries for help. At double-quick we join 
Our hard-pressed comrades. They were grenadiers, 
A gallant company, but beaten back 
Ingloriously from the raised and flag-paved square 
Fronting a convent. Twenty stalwart monks 
Defended it — ^black demons with shaved crowns. 
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The cross in white embroidered on their frocks, 

Barefoot, their sleeves tucked up, their only weapons 

Enormous crucifixes, so well brandished, 

Our men went down before them. By platoons 

Firing, we swept the place ; in fact, we slaughtered 

This terrible group of heroes, no more soul 

Being in us than in executioners. 

The foul deed done, — deliberately done, — 
And the thick smoke rolling away, we noted 
Under the huddled masses of the dead 
Rivulets of blood run trickling down the steps ; 
While in the background solemnly the church 
Loomed up, its doors wide open. We went in. 
It was a desert. Lighted tapers starred 
The mnhr gloom with points of gold. The incense 
Gave out its perfume. At the" upper end. 
Turned to the altar as though unconcerned 
In the fierce battle that had raged, a priest. 
White-haired and tall of stature, to a close 
Was bringing tranquilly the mass. So stamped 
Upon my memory is that thrilling scene. 
That, as I speak, it comes before me now, — 
The convent built in old time by the Moors ; 
The huge brown corpses of the monks ; the sun 
Making the red blood on the pavement steam ; 
And there, framed in by the low porch, the priest ; 
And there the altar brilliant as a shrine ; 
And here ourselves, all halting, hesitating. 
Almost afraid. 

I, certes, in those days 
Was a confirmed blasphemer. 'Tis on record 
That once, by way of sacrilegious joke, 
A chapel being sacked, I lit my pipe 
At a wax candle burning on the altar. 
This time, however, I was awed — so blanched 
Was that old man. 
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" Shoot him ! " our captain cried. 
Not a soul budged. The priest, beyond all doubt. 
Heard ; but as though he heard not. Turning round. 
He faced us, with the elevated host. 
Having that period of the service reached 
When on the faithful benediction falls. 
His lifted arms seemed as the spread of wings ; 
And as he raised the pyx, and in the air 
With it described the cross, each man of us 
Fell back, aware the priest no more was trembling 
Than if before him the devout were ranged. 
But when, intoned with clear and mellow voice. 
The words came to us, 

''Vos benedicat 
Deus Omnipotens! " 

The captain's order 
Rang out again, and sharply, " Shoot him down, 
Or I shall swear ! '^ Then one of ours, a dastard, 
Leveled his gun, and fired. Upstanding still. 
The priest changed color, though with steadfast look 
Set upward, and indomitably stern. 
'' Pater et Filius f " 

Came the words. What frenzy, 
What maddening thirst for blood, sent from our ranks 
Another shot, I know not; but 'twas done. 

The monk, with one hand on the altar's ledge. 
Held hirnself up; and, strenuous to complete 
His benediction, in the other raised 
The consecrated host. For the third time 
Tracing in air the symbol of forgiveness, 
With eyes closed, and in tones exceeding low. 
But in the general hush distinctly heard, 
" Et Sanctus Spiritus! " 

He said; and, ending 
His service, Sell down dead. 
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The golden pyx 
Rolled bounding on the floor. Then, as we stx>od, 
Even the old troopers, with our muskets grounded, 
And choking horror in our hearts, at sight 
Of such a shameless murder, and a sight 
Of such a martyr, with a chuckling laugh, 



''Amen!" 



Drawled out a drummer-boy. 



1 



The Lost Bride (Ginevra)^ 

By SAMUEL VpGERS. 

F ever you should come to Modena, 

(Where among oth^ relics you may see 
Tassoni's bucket, — but 'tis not the true one,) 
Stop at a palace near the Reggio-gate, 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Donati. 

Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace. 
And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses, 
Will long detain you ; but, before you go. 
Enter the house — forget it not, I pray you — 
And look awhile upon a picture there. 

Tis of a lady in her earliest youth, 

The last of that illustrious family ; 

Done by Zampieri, — ^but by whom I care not. 

He who observes it, ere he passes on 

Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 

That he may call it up when far away. 

She sits, inclining forward as to speak. 

Her lips half open, and her finger up, 

As though she said, " Beware! " Her vest of gold 

Broidered with flowers, and clasped from head to foot; 
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An emerald stone in every golden clasp ; 
And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 
A coronet of pearls. 

But then her face, 
So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth, — 
The overflowings of an innocent heart, — 
It haunts me still, though many a year has fled, 
Like some wild melody. 

Alone it hangs 
Over a moldering heirloom, its companion. 
An oaken chest, half eaten by the worm, 
But richly carved by Antony of Trent 
With Scripture stories from the life of Christ ; 
A chest that came from Veftice, and had held 
The ducal robes of some old ancestors, — 
That by the way, — it may be true or false, — 
But don't forget the picture ; and you will not, 
When you have heard the tale they told me there. 

She was an only child, — her name Ginevra, — 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent father; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her playmate from her birth, and her first love. 

Just as she looks there in her bridal dress. 
She was all gentleness, all gaiety, 
Her pranks the favorite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, — the day, the hour ; 

Now, frowning, smiling for the hundredth time. 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preached decorum; 
And, in the luster of her youth she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 
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Great was the joy; but at the nuptial feast, 
When all sat down, the bride herself was wanting, 
Nor was she to be found. Her father cried, 
" 'Tis but to make a trial of our love ! '^ 
And filled his glass to all ; but his hand shook. 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 
'Twas but that instant she had left Francesco, 
Laughing and looking back, and flying still, 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger. 
But now, alas ! she was not to be found ; 
Nor from that hour could anything be guessed 
But that she was not. 

Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice^ and, embarking. 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Donati lived, and long might you have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, — 
Something he could not find, — ^he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless, — then went to strangers. 

Full fifty years were passed, and all forgotten, 

When, on an idle day, a day of search 

Mid the old lumber in the gallery. 

That moldering chest was noticed ; and 'twas said 

By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 

" Why not remove it from its lurking place ? " 

'Twas done as soon as said ; but on the way 

It burst, — it fell, — ^and lo ! a skeleton, 

With here and therie a pearl, an emerald stone, 

A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 

All else had perished, save a -wedding ring. 

And a small seal, her mother's legacy, 

Engraven with a name, — ^the name of both, — 

" Ginevra." 
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There, then, had she found a grave f 
Within that chest had she concealed herself. 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy. 
When a spring lock, that lay in ambush there. 
Fastened her down forever. 



''/ Was On the Merrimac. 



ft 



1 



WAS on the Merrimac — " " No more," the listener cried. 
" The best is none too good for you. Come on, just step inside. 
Now eat your fill at my expense and name your brand of wine. 
For heroes such as you, my boy, the best is none too fine ! " 



t9 



" I was on the Merrim^ic — " " I know," the listener cried. 
" You rushed into that seething hell and death itself defied, 
And now from Spanish dungeons you in some heroic style 
Have slipped away and fooled them ; I can see it in your smile ! 

'^ I was on the Merrimac — " " Yes, yes," the listener said. 
" The laurel wreath is waiting to adorn your gallant head. 
And Fame is sitting smiling, just as happy as can be, 
All ready now to hand your name to immortality." . 

" I was on the Merrimac — " " Aha ! " the listener sighed. 
" To think that you should get away and stem the roaring tide ! 
To think that I should see the day Fd grasp a hero's hand, 
Especially a hero such as formed young Hobson's band ! " 



" I was on the Merrimac I No interruptions, please, 

Because some explanation now will set us at our ease. 

I was on the Merrimac a day or two before 

The government took charge of ] or down there in Baltimore!'* 
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The Schoolboys' Strike. 

By % J. BURDBTTE. 

AMONG the sunny memories of my own school-days there glows, 
bright and soft as summer sunset, the great strike at Hinman's 
in Peoria, way back in 1853. Hinman's was the greatest school in 
the West. The dear old man was Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Board of Education, school trustee, county superintendent, 
principal, assistant, and janitor. He had a pleasant smile, a firm 
temper, and a slate frame. He also carried about his person a 
grip that would make a blacksmith's vise crawl into the scrap 
heap and hide itself. We used to have general exercises on Friday 
afternoons, at which we were wont to recite in vociferous concert the 
multiplication tables, the states and capitals, and such thrilling 
rhetorical exercises as, " Will you walk ? or ride ? " and " They 
tell us to be moderate, but they, they — are torevelin-pro-FU-sion." 
It was thrilling. But after we had learned all these chants " by 
heart,'' and could chant them off with our eyes shut Hinman in- 
troduced an innovation — " speakin' pieces." Upon that we struck. 
We endured it three weeks, and then we determined to boycott the 
whole business. All the boys went into it. Bill Smith and Hub 
Tuttle, Bob Gregg, Ed Easton, Steve Bunn, Bill Rodecker, Hen 
Keener, and all the big boys, too. The first boy called on to " speak " 
was to announce the strike, and as my name came pretty well up in 
the alphabet, I stood a good chance of being the leader, a distinction 
for which I was not at all ambitious, being of tender years and 
of a ruddy countenance and sensitive feelings. But a boy named 
Allen, who was called ahead of me, flunked, and said his piece, 
" Hohenlinden," although we made such suggestive gestures at 
him that he forgot half of it and broke down and cried. When 
I was called I refused to speak. Being pressed for a reason, I said, 
in faltering accents, that ** there wasn't goin' to be no more speakin'." 
When the old man, with unfeigned surprise, asked me who said so, 
I said " all of us did." Then he said there would be " a little more 
speakin' " before the dose of the session, and so he led me out upon 
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the rostrum. Then and there, with feelings which I now shudder 
to recall, I did my first song and dance act. I had often before 
performed my solitary cachuca to the lascivious pleasing of "Old 
Hinman's " slate frame, but never had I accompanied myself with 
words. Boy like, I had selected for my piece a poem expressive 
of those peaceful virtues I most heartily despised, so ihat my per- 
formance, at the inauguration of the strike, ran something like this : 

" Oh, not for me {whack) is the rolling {whack) drum, — 

Or the {whack, whack!) trumpet's wild appeal (boo, hoo!), 
Or the cry (boo, hoo!) of {whack) war when the {whack) foe is come, 
Or the (ow !) brightly {whack) flashing steel {whack, whack). ^* 

I can not convey to the most vivid imagination the gestures 
which accompanied the seven stanzas of this beautiful poem. Suf- 
fice it to say that they kept pace with the old man's peculiar system 
of punctuation, until, at last, overcome with conflicting emotic^s, 
I went sobbing <o my seat, and wondered why an inscrutable Provi- 
dence had given to the rhinoceros the hide that the eternal fitness 
of things had evidently prepared for the schoolboy. 

But I forgot my own sorrows and dried my tears, in the enjoy- 
ment of the play, as my compatriots developed it. Mr. Hinman, 
who had been unusually gentle and self-restrained with me, lost 
his temper with the boy who followed me, and there v^s a sound of 
revelry for the next hour. He shook the boys till their teeth rattled 
so you couldn't hear them cry; he hit Mickey McCann, the tough 
boy, one whack with a skate strap, and Mickey rap out and rolled 
in the snow to cool off ; he hit Jake Bailey across the thighs with a 
slate frame, and it hurt so that Jake couldn't howl — he just opened 
his mouth and gasped and forgot his own name; he pushed Bill 
Haskell into a seat and the bench broke; he shook Dan Stevens 
so that his feet didn't touch the floor for five minutes ; he ran across 
the room and reached out for Lem Harkins, and Lem had a fit 
before the old man touched him; he whipped the two Knowltcms 
with both hands at the same time, and the Gibbon family, five boys 
and a big girl, he hit all at once with a girl's skipping rope, aiid 
they raised such a united wail the clock stopped; he kept the at- 
mosphere of that old schoolroom full of dust and splinters and 
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lint, weeping and wailing, until his arms ached and all our hearts 
wearied of the inhuman strife and wicked cqntention, and then he 
stood up before us, in a sickening tangle of strap and cane and 
slate frame, rattan and skipping-rope, and asked, in clear, trium- 
phant tones: 

" Who say's there isn't going to be any more speakin' ? " 

And the boys of that school rose up as of one being, and shrieked 
in tones of -anguish: 

" Nobody ! " 

And I, who led that strike, and was its first martyr, I have been 
speaking ever since. 



Deacon Adams to His Son. 

WHAT'S them things in yer pockets, Jake, a-bulging out so? 
Hey? 
What? Apples? After all my good advice, you mean to say 
You've been stealin' apples ag'in on the Sabbath day? 

A stealin' ! Hain't I told ye 'tis a sin to steal a pin ? 

"And stealin' apples on Sunday is a blamed sight meaner sin. 

But you will keep a stealin' 'em, time and time and time ag'in. 

Sweet apples, too, I'll ventur' ! The sickliest kind of trash! 
Such condemned foolish wickedness beats patience all to smash; 
I wouldn't had it happen — not for fifty cents in cash! 

To steal sweet apples, Sundays, ain't no way to behave ; 
If you dodge cholera morbus you'll live to be a knave. 
And bring my wig and nat'ral hair in sorrow to the grave. 

I've tried to fetch you up to go in a religious way. 

And keep the Sabbath holy. You've often heard me say 

I'd rather steal the whole week through than on the Sabbath day. 
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You'd make a pretty deacon, wouldn't you? Look at mel 
Did I get to be a deacon by petty larceny? 
No, stealin' is too risky for genuine piety. 

This is a wicked world, and pious men in self-defense 
Must circumvent the wicked and cheat with diligence, 
And make bad men the victims of misplaced confidence. 

I don't see, Jacob, where you got your streak of thievery ; 
It ain't the Adams' style. The Adamses was just like me; 
And on your mother's side, the Browns were famed for honesty. 

I hope, I really hope, that you won't steal ag'in, my lad, 

For if you should get ketched at it, 'twould make me very sad. 

Hem! Jacob— hain't you got a good sweet apple for your dad? 



Vtkkons Dog. 

<By DOROTHY LUNDT. 

THE distinguishing trait of Grubbins was his unexpectedness. 
Grubbins was Dikkon's dog. The two sat looking at each 
other with a look of perfect understanding and full companionship. 

" Tears to me yo' haven't took 's much exercise as common to- 
day, Grubbins. Don't yo' feel like racin' down a cat or s'uthin', so's 
to get up a moughty good appetite f er yer Christmas grub ? " 

The men chuckled. The idea of Grubbins's appetite requiring a 
tonic was a deeply humorous one. Dikkon opened the door, and 
Grubbins, with a short approving sniff of the freshening air, trotted 
out. 

" Dikkon, ma lad, I'll gie ye a hint for a Christmas gift," said 
McAllison. " It was the Colonel himself was sayin' but the nicht's 
nicht, that the next complaint of Dikkon's dog that came tae bis ears, 
the beastie wad hae a bullet an' a ditch, an' nae mair said ! " 

" He will, will he? An' what mought he be, that's been with the 
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okl regiaient otily six months^ an' not half the use to it then or now 
that my otd dog — " 

" Hold har^ Dikfcon ! Whist^. me boy ! It's the short cut to the 
guard^honse you're takin'," said Mooney. " Bedad, the Colonel's 
bark i& a dale worse nor his bite^ we ahl know, an' Grubbins is tryin' 
at times, his. bist f rinds know. Take it lasht shpring when Grubbins 
gobbled up little Miss Marion's taffy." 

' " Miss Marion, she's the apple o' the Cotonel's eye an' the light 
of it ; an' I pity dog or man that sets her cryin' many times as she 
cried the other day when Grubbins caught on to her taffy the cook 
bad set out to cool, an' — There they go now ! See 'em ? " 

" Faith, it's small blame to the Colonel, for it's a sunbame little 
Miss Marion carries in the eyes of her, an' the heart of her; an' 
she kindled it from the wan that wint away wid her mother whin 
they laid her, an' the ould Colonel's heart wid her, in her grave a 
year agone ! " 

And indeed three^year-old Miss Marion was a winsome sight to 
see, as in her wee blue-hooded rain-cloak, a golden-haired kobold, 
she danced across the parade by her soldierly grandfather's side, 
leading tenderly a tiny terrier, also blue-blanketed, and mincingly 
remonstrant at the wet grass that brushed his dainty paws. 

The other men made their way out for a whiff of fresh air before 
retreat should sound, leaving Mooney and Dikkon alone. 

" It's a moughty queer world," Dikkon said, " where an old 
yaller dog will stand to one man for what a pretty little baby does to 
another." 

" Manin' yersilf an' the Colonel ? " 

" Meanin' just that. Ol' Grubbins is about as much to me, I 
reckon, as little Miss Marion yon is to the ol' Colonel. Fer th' same 
reasc«i. All that's left to me o' somethin' I loved. 

" I reckon I never told ye how I met up with Grubbins ? I 
was in the Tennessee mountings, when we wor down there with 
Grant. Nigh where we wor camped there wor a cabin. A girl lived 
thar all alone. Her dad an' five brothers had gone into the Union 
army, and they never com' back. Her name wor Marcella. She 
had right pretty blue eyes, an' a cough. Grubbins wor her dog ; a 
five-year-old then, an' 's ornery 's be is now. We got to be right 
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good friends, she'n I ; I hadn't nary a red but my pay ; no more she. 
But I promised ter kem back an' marry her oncet the fightin' wor 
ever. Twas in May, '65, I got back there. The cabin do' M^as tight 
shet. An.' the windows. Ez I kem up I heard Grubbins howl. 
The neighbors hed jest took care o' her an' left her, an' goat 
back ter get the coffin. She had changed considerable, thin as a 
shadder. She had wound grass round my ring to keep it on her 
finger — it wor a hoss-hair ring. I braided it. 

" I stayed for the fun'ral. Grubbins an' I sot by her all day an' 
all night. When the grave wor filled in, Grubbins he turned an' 
reached up his big yaller paw ter me, an' his eyes said, ' Reckon 
it's we two now, ol' man ? ' An' I shuk his paw, an' I says, ' Yes, 
Grubbins, 's long as we both live.' An' when I 'listed ez a reglar, 
Grubbins 'listed 'long o' me." 

" An' wid ahl his ecsyncrasities, Grubbins is a credit to the ould 
rigiment ! An' — Saints be good ! phwat's that ? " 

It was a wild commotion on the parade ground. There were 
growls, and snarls, and doleful squeals ; rushing footsteps, thwacking 
blows, a child's sobs, a stern and angry voice, and — a, short, enraged 
howl in Grubbins's unmistakable accents. ^ 

Dikkon and Mooney were in the middle of the parade. In little 
Maid Marion's arms, pressed close to her tear-stained face, was a 
squealing huddle of very muddy blue blanket. Grubbins, his yellow 
eyes afire, a stout cord round his neck, was in the grasp of a 
soldier. 

" Take away that nasty beast — do you hear ? " said the Colonel. 
" I've overlooked his tricks hitherto, because his master is an old 
soldier and a good one. But when it comes to killing my grand- 
daughter's pet on the open parade — " 

" Shure the little baste isn't dead at ahl, sorr ! He's just dis- 
fracshured a bit, in shpots, sorr, but a shtrip or two o' *plashter '11 
make him as good as iver he was, sorr, — an that's no good at ahl! 
An' Grubbins mint no harm, sorr. He'd niver sane the loike before, 
an' was just investigatin', an' when he found it wad bite — " 

"Hold your tongue, Mooney! Take charge of that dog! He 
has done his last mischief. You will have him hanged within an 
hour. Not a word, I tell you ! Come, sweetheart," and the Colonel 
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lifted Marion, dog and all, and set her on his stalwart arm. " Hush, 
hush, dearl The bad dog shan't hurt little Fido any more. Come 
home, baby ; come and find Christmas." 

As he turned, he stopped abruptly. Dikkon stood squarely 
facing him. 

" Take back that order, Colonel. Give me back my old dog ! 
Give him back, I tell you ! or I'll — " 

" Arrest that man ! Clap him in the guard-house. He's prob- 
ably drunk or mad. The court-martial can decide. which.'' 

" Dear, dear ! I believe I'm half a madman myself when Marion 
comes into a question," said the Colonel at dinner. " More than ever, 
since there have been those Apache rumors." There rang out on the 
windy darkness the long-drawn howl of a dog, followed by a 
sharp, sudden shot, and another and another. 

*' What is that? Martha, bar the doors and windows," shouted 
the Colonel. He caught up his sword and buckled it as he ran. 

A little later Mooney went to light the smoky lamp in the guard- 
house cell. 

The Colonel stood just without the door. Across the threshold 
of the stables lay the body of an Indian ; three others, bound hand 
and foot, crouched sullenly in the midst of their guard. The 
faint, far echo of galloping ponies was dying away, through the 
wind, over the plain. 

" Let me understand this," said the Colonel. He was looking 
down at the dead Indian, at whose belt there dangled a child's scalp. 
The child had had golden hair. 

Corporal Perkins stepped forward. 

" It was like this, sir. The half-breeds had probably told them 
Christmas was a good time to attack; they must have crept up 
through the brush behind the stables. There was a board loose at 
the back o' the stables ; this fellow " — he indicated the dead Indian — 
" crept through it. Their scheme was to stampede the horses 
first, so there'd be no way of escape. It'd ha' worked well if — " 

"Well?" 
. " If Grubbins— " 

"Grubbins?" 

" Yis, sorr ! " It was Mooney, now, standing sheepish, at the 
salute. 
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" Yer orders was to hang the dog in an hour, sorr ; bat when^ 
min was a-thrimming the barrick-room clock wid Christmas ^nsit, 
sorr, they shtopped it intoirely, sorr, an' — " 

" Grubbins was in the stables? The dog gave the alarm? '* 

" Yis, sorr. An' he hild this divil past mischief, sorr, till the 
senthry — " 

"Where is the dog?" 

*' Shure,he's waitin' his doom, sorr, like his mashter, in the gnard- 
house beyant. Says Dikkon to me, this afthcmoQn, says he, * What 
the shwate little lady up yonder is to the Colonel,' says he — and 
little did he think that but for Grubbins, this night, them divils that's 
gallopin' away yon might ha* been — this blissid minnit — ** 

Apparently by accident, Mooney's foot touched the golden hair 
that fluttered from the dead Indian's belt. 

" Release Dikkc»i," said the Colonel briefly. " Send him up to 
me to report. We shall want all our available men before we can 
round these rascals up." 

" Yis, sorr. An' Grubbins, sorr ? " 
Don't you know how to treat the dog that saved the garrison? " 
Yis, sorr. I think so, sorr." 

The smoky lamp in the guard-house had almost burned itself 
out, and an old yellow dog was whining for notice, and importunately 
licking *a man's clenched hands and tear-drenched, hidden face — 
licking and whining, and shambling eagerly all about a man who 
lay prone in the dust, on the floor. • 

" Now I'm loony, for sho' ! Or p'raps it's his ha'nt. I didnt 
know dogs had ha'nts." 

There are footsteps and the light of lanterns. 

" Was it becos the angels couldn't find any wings to fit yo', Grub- 
bins, that they fixed yo' up that-a-way ? " 

There in the full lantern-light stood an old yellow dog. His 
neck was hung with Christmas greens. A small American flag was 
wired to his tail, and was wiggling joyously. His eyes met his 
master's. With one mighty leap he was in his master's breast. 

" Come away, b'ys," said private Mooney. " Grubbins '11 be 
wantin' to exhplain matthers to Dikkon, and, begorra' we'll be in 
the way." 
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She Never Was a ^Boy^ 



93^ S. E. RISER. 

WHEN I come home the other night, 
With an ugly-looking eye 
^ That I had got into a fight, 

Poor ma commenced to cry; 
But when I told pa how it was. 

He clapped his hands for joy, 
And told me I done bully, 'cause 
Once he had been a boy. 






Boys will be boys," I heard him say. 
They won't b« otherwise. 
And the one that learns to fight his way, 

Is the one that wins the prize ; 
When I was his age fightin' was 

My greatest earthly joy — " ^ 

But ma she kept on cryin', 'cause 

She never was a boy. 

My golly, but Fd hate to be 

A girl with fluffy hair, 
And always prim as A, B, C, 

With clothes too clean to wear ! 
When ma was small I s'pose she was 

Red-cheeked and sweet and coy — 
But, oh, the fun that missed her 'cause 

She never was a boy ! 
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A Phenomenal cHJempty^ 

YOU'D better put them down on a piece of paper," said Mrs. 
S , when about to give her first order. 

" Oh, no," said Mr. S , " my memory is good." 

" Well, then," began Mrs. S , " a spool of 60 Coates' black 

thread." . .' 

" Yes," said Mr. S . 

" A yard of not too light and not too dark calicQ." 

" Yes." 

" A small hammer, a can of peaches of the Pasadena brand, 
dozen small pearl buttons, two yards cardinal ribbon, silk on one side 
and satin on the other." 

Yes," said Mr.^ S-^ , thoughtfully. 

A pair of slippers for the baby, a dozen lemons, a good tooth- 
brush, a pineapple, two ounces of sky-blue Germantown yam, an 
ounce phial of homeopathic nux tomica pellets, a — " 

" Wait a second," said Mr. S , counting on his fingers and 

looking perplexed. 

" And a bottle of vanilla extract, and a yard of triple box- 
plaited crepe lisse ruching, and three yards of small-checked nain- 
sook, and — " 

But Mr. S had seized his hat and was running for the 

station. 

What the poor man brought home was a yard of bed-ticking, 
three yards of black crape, a bottle of vinegar, eight yards of nan- 
keen, a scrub-brush, a pound of green yarn, sixty spools of " coat 
thread," a yard of very light and a yard of very black calico, and 
a pint bottle of homeopathic pills. 

" There, my dear," he said, triumphantly, throwing down his 
numerous packages, " I don't think you'll find a thing missing. 
Who says a man can't do shopping ? My memory never played me 
false yet." 
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lint, weeping and wailing, until his arms ached and all our hearts 
wearied of the inhuman strife and wicked cqntention, and then he 
stood up before us, in a sickening tangle of strap and cane and 
slate frame, rattan and skipping-rope, and asked, in clear, trium- 
phant tones: 

" Who say's there isn't going to be any more speakin' ? " 

And the boys of that school rose up as of one being, and shrieked 
in tones of- anguish: 

" Nobody ! " 

And I, who led that strike, and was its first martyr, I have been 
speaking ever since. 



Deacon Adams to His Son* 



WHAT'S them things in yer pockets, Jake, a-bulging out so? 
Hey? 
What? Apples? After all my good advice, you mean to say 
You've been stealin' apples ag'in on the Sabbath day? 

A stealin' ! Hain't I told ye 'tis a sin to steal a pin ? 

A.nd stealin' apples on Sunday is a blamed sight meaner sin. 

But you will keep a stealin' 'em, time and time and time ag'in. 

Sweet apples, too, I'll ventur' ! The sickliest kind of trash! 
Such condemned foolish wickedness beats patience all to smash ; 
I wouldn't had it happen — not for fifty cents in cash! 

To steal sweet apples, Sundays, ain't no way to behave ; 
If you dodge cholera morbus you'll live to be a knave. 
And bring my wig and nat'ral hair in sorrow to the grave. 

I've tried to fetch you up to go in a religious way, 

And keep the Sabbath holy. You've often heard me say 

I'd rather steal the whole week throus^h than on the Sabbath day. 
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When I opened my door in response to the rap, I found the 
hallway in utter darkness, bat I recognised jhe voice. 
Good evening, Mr. Harlow." 

Oh! why, how are you. King? Gjme in; I couldn't see you. 
Let me take your coat and hat." 

" Thanks," he said : " I was up this way and saw your light, 
so decided to drop in for a few nK)iments. Hope I'm not keying 
you at home ? " 

" No, indeed; glad you came. Awfully cold out, isn't it? " 

^' Beastly, and the wind seems to go right through oii^ but it's 
nice and warm here." 

" Perhaps it's too warm," I said. " Let me open a wiatfow, it 
will freshen the room a bit. I'm a slave to tobacoo. May I ixdl 
you a cigarette ? " 

" No, thanks ; I never smoke them." 

** Fill you a pipe, then?— I hav« some very fair tobaoo9 here," 
and in answer to his nod I filled my dK>ice$t meerschatuiu It 
was my greatest weakness, this meerschaum. And here I wtts 
actually offering it to a fellow I would have locked out. When I 
finished filling it, I handed it to King with a Ughted match. jESe 
took a few whiffs in jsilence, then remarked with evident pleasure : 

" Cool smoke ! — Well colored, too." 

" It's my favorite pipe. I ruined three others before I mastered' 
the art of coloring," and I drew my Turkish tabourette over toward 
him and showed him my collection with comments and criticisms. 
He either divined my weakness and humored it, or else he was a 
crank on the same subject, for he most assuredly appeared interested. 
After pipes came politics, a subject quite as congenial as the pre* 
ceding one. We touched the hem of religion. Then we told each 
other what we didn't know about some literary folk, not all; we 
were both too bright for that. Ten minutes went to art. Poor,. 
slighted art! Could you have heard, you would have wq)t tears 
enough to wash your brushes and moisten your ccJors for a lc»g time- 
to come. 

Conversation is all well enough, so is tobacco. But on a <:Q]id, 
blusterous night, a glass of hot punch, stiff and well brewed, is 
better still. So I concocted one after a recipe that had been in our 
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amiiy for a great many years. The recipe was written by a great- 
incle of mine, who left it as one of his most pricelesg belongings. 
Knd on the distribution of his things, this old, yellow, ink-faded 
ecipe came to me, while my older brother received his bible, and 
vorried me for over a year in a vain endeavor to trade. After 
>ur punch, we smoked another pipe, and King rose to go. 

" Don't hurry," I said, '' it's early yet." 

" Oh, IVe overstayed my time as it is," he replied. 

I helped him into his coat, and reached for his outstretched 
land. 

" By the way, Harlow, I hajd a motive for calling to-night — b, 
lelicate one, if you will. I am 'going east in a few days. Of course 
ron know that I have toved Dorothy quite as well as I know that you 
lave. To-night I asked her to marry me. I knew that she loved 
)ne of us, and the only way to find, out which one was to ask her." 

" Then you wish my congratulations," I replied, tightening my 
lold upon his hand. I had never let it go since he began. I 
ried to smile as I said it, but no doubt failed to impress King, for 
le looked at me strangely, I thought, and his fingers did the tight- 
ming this time. 

" Oh, no, old fellow," he said, " allow me to congratulate you. 
liood night." 




ACTING MONOLOQUBS 

BY LIVINGSTON RUSSELLi 
ENGAGED. Price, 25 cents. 

Romantic, homoroiu monoloflrue for a woman. A young woman, who has 
lust become ennragecl, calls her departing loyer hack eeyeral times, and then 
falls into a gushing and hysterical reverie. She sorts over her loYO-letters, 
plans how their room will be arranged, and runs off stage sins^g theLohen- 
grin Wedding March. Full business giyen. 

CUPID'S VICTIM ; or the TIMID MAN. Price. 25c. 

Humorous monologue for a man. A bashful man reads up on courting and 
practices before a dummy girL Very full business giTen. Three illustrations. 

AN IMPECUNIOUS ACTOR. Price, 25 cents. 

Humorous monolegue for a man, describing the tribulations of a stag«- 
struck youth who goes into raptures over his " art," etc. 

THE CLIMAX OF A CRIME. Price. 25 cents. 

Tragic monologue for a man. Old man make-up. A murderer, having gone 
into a hole to bury his victim, is thut in and can not escape. He goes mad 
in his living tomb; his various victims appear before him, and he finally 
stabs himself. Ck>mplete business and stage-directions. 

THE DEATH DREAM. Price. 25 cents. 

Intensely dramatic monologue for a man, from the play ** The Bells,** played 
by Sir Henry Irving. An inn-keeper, who is also the burgomaster, murderB 
a guest for gold and bums the body in a lime-kiln. On hu daughter*s wed- 
ding-nigbt he in a dream goes through all the minutliB of the murder, 
pisses through terrible suffering and dies. Five full-page Illustrations. 
Full business. 

THE "COMING OUT" OF MISS CUMMINCS. 25c. 

A breezy and humorous monologue for a woman. An up to-date " bud " of 
seventeen, from the West, makes her d6but in New York. She does not take 
kindly to society's ways and to the addresses of the stylish men, but i refers 
Montana ways and '' Jimmie,of Missoula Oulch." Affords opportunity to 
introduce various specialties. Full directions for stage, and full business. 
Three full-page illustrations. 

THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER. Price. 25 cents. 

Humorous monoU gue for a woman. An actress, in making her d6bnt, 
misses the presence of her lover, and has a fit of jealousy and of the blues. 
Ends happily. Affords opportunity for varied expressional work. 

FOR GOD AND COUNTRY. Price. 25 cents* 

Historical, patriotic and tragic monologue for a woman. A. x^ed C$ross nurse 
describes the scenes on the battle-field at Santiago. Selers to Qen. Wheeler 
and to Col. Roosevelt. Unusually elaborate directions for producing various 
war-effects, and full business. (Every reciter should have this monologue 
for the valuable stage-iessons it gives, even though he does not CK^re for Ihe 
monologue Itself.) Three full-page illustratiofis. Costume of a Ked Cross 
nurse. 

VIVA CUBA LIBRE! Price. 25 cents^ 

4 patriotic monologue for a woman. A dramatic setting of incidents con* 
nected with the patriotic daring of Paulina de Ruiz Gonzales— the Jean of 
Arc of Cuba; together with the introduction of historical matter regarding 
the sufferings of the Cubans during the struggle for liberty. 

JUST LIKE ONE OF THE FAMILY. Price, 25 cents. 

William Handy, living with friends but considered *' just like one of the 
family," is asked to look after the house during the absence of his host and 
hostess on a call. He promises himself a quiet evening of intellectual en- 
joyment, but is aroused first by the frantic bawling of their baby, by the 
entrance of the coalman and by the cries of their pet cat, dog and parrot. 
When upon the verge of nervous collapse, his friends return. Intei eei^ 
humorous. 

of the above sent poet-paid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers, 
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- . . THESE ARE THE TEACHERS THAT . . 

Werner's Selections 

with Elocution Lessons No. 1 

. . BRINGS TO YOUR HOME . . 

EHUA DUNNING BANKS. Actress, Kblic Reider. Teidier, Author of "Binlu'i 

RedtatioDS with Lcsson-Talfcs. " 
SERTHA L. COLBURN, Teacher, Author of " Graded Physical Eiercises." 
ANNA D. COOPER, Teacher, Public Reader, Dirertor of .Piwes in the Panlorolines, 

"Slar-Spaneled Banner," and "The Listening Ear of Night" 
ANNA RANDALL-DIEHL, Teacher, Public Reader, Author ot "Elocutionary 

GRACE B. KAXON, Teacher, Public Reader, Formerly an Editor of '>Wenier''i 

Magaime." 
HENRY GAINES HA,WN, Teacher, Author, Presideot of the National Assoostion of 

Elocutionists. 
ERNEST LEGOUV£, of the French Academy, Eminent PUywtieht and Drunatk 

J. M. D. UEIKLEJOHN, EmlDCDt English Elocutionist. 
SAIDEE V, MILNE, Teacher, Public Reader, Author. ■ 
AUELIA RING UORGENROTH, Teacher, Director of Entartalnmenta at EducatlMUl 

Alliance. 
E. V, SHERIDAN, Actress, Teacher of Dramatic Art, Author, Playwrieht. 
HERUANN VEZIN, the Eminent London Teacher ot Elocution. 

ELISE WEST, Teacher, PubUc Reader, Formerly an Editor of " Werner's Haeadne." 
CORA W. WHEELER, Teacher, Author, Fonnerly First Vice-President of thl 

NaticMal Assodation of Elocuti<nii9ts. 

THEISE CONTRIBVTOR.S REPRCSEHT ALL THE IXAOIHG 

CONTKMPORANBOVS 8CHOOU OR SYSTEMS OF 

ELOCUTION AND PHYSICAI. CVLJVtLH 

FoIlowinK is a list of selections, which are exhaustively analyzed, and on 
which elaborate lesson-talksare given, by theabove-name' ... 

American Fl8«.-J. R. Drske. Littie Hugo. 

Bishop and the CaterpitUr.-M, E. Msnners. Order lor a Picture- 

BTier-Rme.-I], H. Bojeien. Organiii.-A. Lampn 

Captor Captive (from Inaomar"), Par then ia, a Hostaie 

Como.— J. Uiller. Peegy's Scrp"l- — T 

Cnpc's Courtship^— J; U^Lloyd. Pieif PiDer o 



._„ 5,~J.U.I 

Job's Foneral.-S. V. Mil:... 
liBher Culture In Dinie.-D. DIx. 



How He Saved St Mich»el's.-U. A. P. Savage Conijueted (from " Ingomar "). 

Sunsburr. Shaker Ramance.-C. S. Haight. 

How to Prepare ■ Selection lor Public Sheltered.— S. O. Jewett. 

Senderins.-C. M, Wheeler, Sicui ChieCs DauEhler.-J, Miller. 

Taffar.— L. Hunt. Soul of the Violin. ~M. M. Merrill. 

JuUua Casar, Act I.. Scene I,-W. Shake- S.ud. of Fables.-E, Leaouvi. 

speare. Tom's Liltlc Star.-F. Kister. 

Kiat BichanTs Dream.-W, Shakespeare. Two Souls wiih but a Sinale Thouaht (from 
Kitty aive.--T. F, Moor.. "InBomar"). 

Legend of the Organ-Builder.- J. C. R. Dorr. White Lily.— M. L. Wright. 

Liaht iMi Deadman's Bar.-E. E. Rexiord. Wooing Scene from "KinB Henir V."-W. 
Little Cbriatel.-M. F. Bradley. Shakespeare. 
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Aj^D recitations No. 26, ' i'J'S 

amily for a great many years. The recipe was written by a great- 
ncle of mine, who left it as one of his most priceless belongings, 
^d on the distribution of his things, this old, yellow, ink-faded 
ecipe came to me, while my older brother received his bible, and 
iTorried me for over a year in a vain endeavor to trade. After 
ur punch, we smoked another pipe, and King rose to go. 

" Don't hurry/' I said, '' it's early yet." 

'* Oh, I've overstayed my time as it is," he replied. 

I helped him into his coat, and reached for his outstretched 
land. 

" By the way, Harlow, I had a motive for calling to-night — a 
[elicate one, if you will. I am going east in a few days. Of course 
^ou know that I have loved Dorothy quite as well as I know that you 
lave. To-night I asked her to marry me. I knew that she loved 
)ne of us, and the only way to find out which one was to ask her." 

" Then you wish my congratulations," I repKed, tightening my 
lold upon his hand. I had never let it go since he began. I 
ried to smile as I said it, but no doubt failed to impress King, for 
le look-ed at me strangely, I thought, and his fingers did the tight- 
ming this time. 

" Oh, no, old fellow," he said, " allow me to congratulate you. 
jood night." 




173 WERNER'S READiNGS 

When I opened my door in response to the rap, I found the 
hallway in utter darkness, bat I recogniaed Jhe voice. 

" Good evening, Mr. Harlow." 

" Oh! why, how are you, King? Gjme in; I couldn't see you. 
Let me take your coat and hat." 

" Thanks," he said : " I was up this way and saw your light, 
so decided to drop in for a few moments. Hope Fm not keq>ing 
you at home ? " 

" No, indeed; glad you came. Awfully oold out, isn't it? " 

'* Beastly, and the wind seems to go right through ooc^ but it's 
nice and warm here." 

" Perhaps it's too warm," I said. " Let me open a wiadotw, it 
will freshen the room a bit. I'm a slave to tobacco. May I roll 
you a cigarette ? " 

" No, thanks ; I never smoke them." 

" Fill you a pipe, then ? — I have some very fair tobaooo here," 
and in answer to his nod I filled my choicest meerscbattfn* It 
was my greatest weakness, this meerschaum. And here I was 
actually offering it to a fellow I would have locked out. When I 
finished filling it, I handed it to King with a Hghted match. He 
took a few whiffs in silence, then remarked with evident pleasure : 

" Cool smoke ! — Well colored, too." 

" It's my favorite pipe. I ruined three others before I mastered 
the art of coloring," and I drew my Turkish tabourette over toward 
him and showed him my collection with comments and criticisms. 
He either divined my weakness and humored it, or else he was a 
crank on the same subject, for he most assuredly appeared interested. 
After pipes canie politics, a subject quite as congenial as the pre- 
ceding one. We touched the hem of religion. Then we told each 
other what we didn't know about some literary folk, not all; we 
were both too bright for that. Ten minutes went to art. Poor^ 
slighted art! Could you have heard, you would have wq)t tears 
enough to wash your brushes and moisten your cdors for a IcKig time- 
to come. 

Conversation is all well enough, so is tobacco. But on a cold, 
blusterous night, a glass of hot punch, stiff and well brewed, is 
better still. So I concocted one after a recipe that had been in our 
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imily for a great many years. The recipe was written by a great- 
ncle of mine, who left it as one of his most priceless belongings. 
Old on the distribution of his things, this old, yellow, ink-faded 
scipe came to me, while my older brother received his bible, and 
worried me for over a year in a vain endeavor to trade. After 
ur punch, we smoked another pipe, and King rose to go. 

" Don't hurry," I said, " it's early yet." 

" Oh, Ive overstayed my time as it is," he replied. 

I helped him into his coat, and reached for his outstretched 
and. 

" By the way, Harlow, I had a motive for calling to-night — a 
elicate one, if you will. I am going east in a few days. Of course 
ou know that I have loved Dorothy quite as well as I know that you 
lave. To-night I asked her to marry me. I knew that she loved 
•ne of us, and the only way to find out which one was to ask her." 

*' Then you wish my congratulations," I replied, tightening my 
lold upon hfs hand. I had never let it go since he began. I 
ried to smile as I said it, but no doubt failed to impress King, for 
le look-ed at me strangely, I thought, and his fingers did the tight- 
ning this time. 

" Oh, no, old fellow," he said, " allow me to congratulate you. 
}ood night." 




DRILLS, MARCHES A/fV 

VAJfCES 



iCsthetiC Drill. 30c in "Genevieve Steb- 
bins's Drills." Contain ''Flying Series," 
"Half-Serpentine Series/' "Serpenthie Ann 
Scries," "Spiral Series." Same book con- 
tains three other drills. 

Amazon Drill. 35c. 85 min. 18f or m. 

iavelins used. May be ^acd as "Shep- 
erdess Drill," for girls: or for boys as 
"Battie Axe,^' "Sword/ •'Spear/' 'Rave- 
lin," "Bavonet/' •'Musket/' "Cane/' "Oar," 
drill. \VMjan99. 17 tableaux; 2 group 
photographs. 

America Drill. 35c. in "Fete of the Na- 
tions." Any number m and 16f. Patriotic 
drill with music of "Yankee Doodle/' 
"Star-Spangled Banner/' etc. 

American Flag Drill. 35c. 15 min. 24 

persons with captain. S. Schell. Costumes 
with American colors. TaUeaux: "The 
Arch," "Six Point Star/' "Spirals," 
"American Flag." Closes with song "Bat- 
tle Cry of Freedom." WMaplOl. 

American Flag March. 35c. 10 .mi^ 

Anv number. S. Schell. Patriotic drill 
and salute. Introduces singing of "Nobly 
Our Flag Flutters O'er LTs To-day" and 
"Red. White and Blue." WMmay99. 

Artistic Work. 75c. H. S. Anderson. 
Book contains "Barbell Drill," "Dumbbell 
and Wand Drill/' "Fancy Marches/' 
"Fancy Steps/' "Hoop Drill," "Pole 
DriU,"^ "Rataplan Drill," "Ring Drill," 
"Silrer Wand Drill/* 63 photographs, many 
diagrams and full directions. 

Athenian Drill ("The Victory"). $1. 

In "Genevieve Stebbins's System of Physi- 
cal Training." Classic attitudes meaning 
domination and power: "Amazon Holding 
Spear," "Diana of Versailles," "Fighting 
Qadiator/' "Quoit Player," "Warnor in 
Attack," "Winged, Victory." Same book 
contains seven other drills. 

Barbell Drill. 75c. In "Artistic Work." 
18 photographs. Same book contains eight 
other drills. 

Bean Bag Drill. 35C. 12 min. I6f, or 

8m and 8f. S. Schell. Bean bags. May be 
used as "Ball Drill/' or "Rubber Ball 
Drill/' WMjulyOl. 

Bow and Arrow Drill. 35c. In "Hia- 
watha Entertainments." Book also has 
"Indian Drill and Dance" and gives Hia- 
watha entertainment for whole evening. 

Brownie Drill. 35c. . 10 min. 12 or 16 

boys 6t girls. Brownie costvune (pattern 
sent for 60c.). May be given as "Hop 
Toad Drill" in Hop Toad costume or "Leap 
Frog Drill" in costume. WMnovOO. 



Castanet DrilL 35c. is miii. 181 
isii or white cotftafte. C^itfanrfa feq 
May be given as "Cymbal," o.- "Tan 

- ine drill by substittttiag cgrmbaUi or 
bourincs. 1 group photograph. Wliyi 

Children's Flaj: Drill. 35c 10 

Any number. Flan required. Mi 
used as ''Victory Df^** Maaic Wllji 

Christmas Bell DriflL 15c. is«b 

Costumes with bells. Stnoli braai bell 
wands. May be called "BeU 1 
"Slcigh-Bell Drill." 

Class Day DrfO for Yooni: Li 

School. 35c* 16 min. Any « 
Particularly suited for lawn prodt 
Garlands of flowers or ivy carried bs 
moving in conplea. WlunarOl. 

Columbia the Oem of the A 

25c* Queen and maids meet to 
Columbus. All say aomnrhiiig idKWt 
navy or freedom, and take part in 
otic drill. May be t»ed aloae or witi 
"Columbia," 

Cymbal DrilL 15c. ^^isorSfl 

bals needed. Greek, Roman, Ti 
Egyptian or white costuaca. 

Daisy Chain Drill, a^c In "Pest 

the Daisies." Any number of child 

Daisy Drill. 35c. 12 min. 16 girli 
years old. Daisy chains required. 1 
Hubbard costume decorated with c 
Delsarte movements. Book has niailjr 
drills, recitations, pantomimes, dial 
etc., all for chUdren. WRIT. 

Daughters of the R^ im cft t 

35c. 15 min. 16 girls. Flags with 
of ribbon. Marching and figufts. Ii 
book arc dialogues, recltatioiig, paflto 
and drills, all for children. WRlt. 

Delsarte Recitation Book. I 

Contains "Doll Drill," "Sword Dri 
Pantomime," and 400 pages of ttdXx 
gems for all occasions. 

Delsartian Physical Drill. 35C»l 

Five girls, 6-8 years old. Cheese do 
tumes. Drill consists of taUeattt at 
ercises, closing with Oxford Ifinve 
a book with many other drills, pAiltdi 
tableaux, dialogues, recitations, all f^ 
dren. WR17. 

Doll Drill. $1.35. In "Delsarte : 
tion Book." 16 min. Girls. 8-lt 
old of different heights. Dolls re< 
Nurse costume. Drill consists of 
ments by mother or nurse carina foi 
and closes with lullaby. Invisiole 
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iotei. In lane book arc "Sw«rd Drill and 
PantoaiiUM amI maay recitatioas and en> 



Dwnb-ilcll tMXL 9$c. U "TluMiksiivins 
CilOrmioMB." tei or f. Book cMitaina 
nnMli TfaMtogivMig msteriaL 

fhkwi^hai and Wand DrilL 75c. 

In "Artistic Work." Combinatioa work 
for any number m or f. 6 photograpks. 
StflM- Mok OMiUitta eight oflier drlni. 

E>Mnb-foll Ehrin, Fancy, asc. Any 

number. S. Schell. WM3ug90L 

Easter Tableaux, mq. lamift vtL S. 

Sekelk CoBMBts of marehing and forming 
letters until Easter is spelled. WMiQar99. 

Eaitara Taaiple DriN. zae, in "Gene- 

iricve Sti^bins's Drills.** Exercises from 
worship m Pe«sia> Turkey and other parts 
#f Orteflt Same book contains three other 
drifls. _^ 

Energizing Dramatic Drill, aac. In 

''Geaevievd Stebbins's DrilTs.'' Exercises 
to portray Flight, Excitement, Shrinking, 
Horror, Anger, Despair, etc Same book 
conttStas three other drills. 

Boglitfa t>rill ("In May**). $i. In 

'MSenevteve Steblnns's Sritcm of Physical 
Training." Old-faafaionea English country 
festival. DdUy Vardcn costume. Same 
book contains seven other drills. 

Fairy DrilL aSC. In "Fairy Revel and 
Rainbow Tableau." Any number. 

Fairy Dttice. 50c. in "Messages In Many 
VmcM." 'Fairy costume drill for any num- 
ber, liaflifi book contains "Wedding March 
of the Flowers" and "Homage to the 
Flowen." 

Palry Revel and Rainbow Tableau. 

35c. Conuins "Fairy Drill" 

Faa Britade. 35c ismin. 8 litfie girfti. 

Fmm required. Court eostnmea. Presents 
whole gamut of fan flirtation and polite 
mage ai fans. Book contains many fine 
reatationa. WR7. 

Fancy Marches* 75c. In "Artistic 

Work." Same book contains eight other 
drilta. 

Fancy Steps. 75c. In "Artistic Work." 
Same book contains eight other drills. 

Pcaat of Roses Drill and March. 15c. 

12f. Rose-colored gowns or 'as fairies; 
roil or paper roaes needed. 

Fosilval of the Daisies. 35c. A musical 

play containing "Daisy Chain DriU." 

Pete of the Nations. 35c. Contains 

"America Drill," and is an international 
patriotic entertainment. 

FlafC Salute. 35c. Any number. S. Schell. 
May h€ used in connection with "American 
Flag March," the salute closing the march. 
WMmay99. 



Floating Dritt. 3ftC in "Little Grandmas 
in Gnudmm LaoMu Asy number •! girls. 
Same book contahia "MtaueT and *^Vir- 



*» 



ginia ReeL' 

From Qreealand^a Icy Monntalns. 

25^* In "Scenes from Life of Frances E. 
Willard." Song and drill for any number 
m and f. 

Genevieve Stebblns's Drills. 90C. 

Contains: "Eastern Temple Drill/' '*£ner- 
sizing Dramatic Drill/^ "Minuet Fan 
DriU/' "iSsthetic Drill.'^ DriUs, especially 
adapted to conmencement exercises. 

Genevieve Stebbins's Sytiitm of 
Physical Training. $1.00. Besides a 

system of psychological physical culture, 
book contains drills: "Ataenian Drill'' 
("The Victory"); "Eastern Temple Drill"; 
"Energizing Dramatic Drill"; "English 
Drill" ("The May"); "Greek DrUl" (The 
Nymphs^'): "Minuet Fan Drill"; "Roman 
Driir CThe Amaaon"); "Spanish Drill" 
("The Carmen"). Drills are described in 
alphabetical places in this catalogue. 

Ghost Dance. 3SC. Any number. Book 
has also "Witches'^ Dance,"^ "Spook March" 
and "(jobUn Parade,'* and containa 166 
pages of Hallowe'en entertainment ma* 
ttfial. WRSl. 

Gip^ Fantasy. 35c. Drill and dance. 
16 min. 6f. Gipsy costume. Tambourines 
needed. May be used as "Tambourine 
Drill." WMjanOl. 6 photographs. , 

Goblin Parade. 35c. Any number. Book 
has also "Witches' Dance," "Ghost 
Dance/' and "Spodc March," and contains 
166 pages of Hallowe'en entertainment ma- 
terial. WR31. 

Good Night Drill and Songs. J5C. 

80 min. 8f. S. Schell. Nightgown and 
nightcap costumes. Girls carry candles and 
dollies, march, sing action tongs, etc 

Gossip Pantomime. 15c. Drill. 25 min. 

Any nuiliber f. Old lady make-up, long 
gowns and caps. "Hints on Faaal Ex- 
pression." 

Graded Physical Exercises. $1. 

Contains "Marching and Tactics" for eight 
years' school work. A complete sjratem of 
school physical culture, and contains action 
poems, mmute plays, games, etc. 68 photos. 

Greek Drill ("The Nymphs"). $i. 

In "Genevieve Stebbins's System of Physi- 
cal Training." Movements intended to 
represent Greek wood, wat^r, air and fire 
nymphs. Same book contains seven other 
drills. 

Gun Drill. 25c. 20 mfn. Any number. 
Guns needed. Consists of military com- 
mands and tactics. Music. 13 illustrations. 

Harvest Drill. 35c. 15 m!n. Even num. 
ber of m or f. Sickles required. Farm 
costume. In same book are "Tennis Drill" 
and "Japanese Parasol and Fan Drill" md 
religious selections. WR6. 
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Hatchet Drill. 35c. 16 min. 16m. Wash- ^^^J^^lb'^'K^^^^^f^^ 

ioirton costume. Hatchets needed. Bov ^he l-lowcrs and tairy Daace. 



in^on costume. Hatchets needed. Boy 
recites the well-known hatchet story. WM- 
jan9d. 

Hiawatha Entertalmnenta. 35c« 

Has "Indian DriU and Dance" and "Bow 
and Arrow Drill/* and gives Hiawatha en- 
tertainment for full evening. 

Homage to the Flowers. 50c. In 

"Messaf^es in Many Voices." Children's 
drill with flower scarfs for any number. 
Same book contains "Wedding March of 
the Flowers" and "Fairy Dance." 

Hoop Drill. 75c. In "Artistic Work." 12 
photographs. Same book contains eight 
other drills. ^ 

Indian Drill and Dance. 35c. In "Hia- 
watha Entertainments." 8 boys. Book 
gives Hiawptha entertainment for whole 
evening, also "Bow and Arrow DriU." 

International Flag Drill. 35c. 35f. 

National costumes. Flags: Dutch, Puri- 
tan, Irish, Scotch, German, Swiss, French, 
Spanish, American. Music. 11 group 
photographs. WMjune92. 

Japanese Fantastics. 75c. Pantomime 

and drill. Any even number f. Japanese 
costumes and fans. 68 movements and at- 
titudes. Most artistic booklet, suitable for 
gift 6 pa|;es music Two large photo- 
graphs of Geisha girl musicians and dancers, 
also full-length photograph of Sada Yacco, 
* the only Japanese actress. 10 attitude 
photographs. 

Japanese Parasol and Fan Drill. 35c. 

8 min. 12f. Japanese parasols, fans, cos- 
tumes and head-dress. In same book are 
"Tennis Drill" and "Harvest Drill," and 
many recitations suitable for Sunday school 
and church. WR6. 

Jolly Cupids. 35c. 12 min. Small boys. 
Qose-iitting white suits, with wings. Bows 
and arrows required. Jolly cupids flit 
everywhere and fly to meet sweethearts. 
Old maids and bachelors can't always find 
them. WMjuneOO. 

Little Grandmas In Grandma Land. 

35c. Contains "Virginia Reel." "Float- 
ing DrUl" and "Minuet." 

Marching and Tactics. $1. In "Graded 

Physical Exercises." For eight years of 
school work. Book is a complete system 
of school physical culture, and contains ac- 
tion poems, minute plays, games, etc. 

Martha Washington Tea Party. 35c. 

12 min. lOf. Martha Washin^fton cos- 
tume. May be given as "Colonial Tea/* 
"Old Maids* Tea," "Afternoon Tea." 
WMfeb98. 

May-Pole Exercises. 35c. 15 min. Anv 

ntunber. May-pole and ribbons required. 

Messages in Many Voices. 50c. 

Operetta for any number, contains "Wcd- 



Mexic Drill and Pantomime. %y^- 

20 min. 12f. Mexican nrnfnmffii I ' 
drill and cotillon followed by |»«ii^wiliiiii g' 
Whittier's "Angels of Buena wSS?^ 
ing of nurses watching battle tad rMf' 
nizing among dead and wounded tiWr ht 
bands and lovers. 

Minuet. 35c. in "Little Qna/km li 

Grandma Land." Any number. Shk 
book contains "Floating Drill" and *fr 
ginia Reel." 

Minuet Fan Drill. 30c la '"Geaeilm 

Stebbins's Drills." Same book CQiltni 

three other drills. 

Mirth Drill and Tableaux, asc; » 

min. 14f. Illustrating thdtights uom 1& 
ton's "L' Allegro." by I. Goodhue. Grak 
costume. May be used as "Happj IbiHr 
ens." WMdec99. 18 photographti 

Montezuma Cotillon. 15c. 15 alii 

Any number. Mexican dance and OQ^ 

tumes. Music. 

Mother Qoose*s Meny Band* V/^ 

15 min. 18 children. S. ScheU. Briip 
in Mother Hubbard, Little Red XUi« 
Hood, 'i'ommy Tucker, etc. May be oM 
^ as "Mother Goose's Carnival," "llotte 
Goose's Reception." WMfebOl. 

Nursery Rhymes Drill. 35c. 15 vik 

Any number. Mother Goose and fiflilf 
costumes. WR17. 

Oar Drill. 35c. in"" "Sailors* Entertrfi- 
ment." Any number m. Sftne bo<dt ooe* 
tains "Sailors' Drill" and "OiBoers' Drffl.' 

Officers' Drill. 35c. in "Sailor^ Eiit» 
tainment." A sailor drill for any numbtf 
m. Same book contains **Ozx DriU" w 
"Sailors' DriU." 

Parasol Drill. 35c. 25 min. Anrntnte 

Japanese parasols. Japanese, Chineee. or 
society girl drill. Three parts: "llad^ 
room March," "Military MancBUTres, 
"Parasol Promenade." Music 

Play of Fancy. 35c. 15 min. 20penMi 

of different sizes. Japanese fans and cot- 
tumes. Delsarte movements with fani. 
WR24. 
Pole Drill. 75c. In "Artistic Work." 
Single and double work for anr number 
m or f. 4 photographs. Same Iwok 00» 
tains feigbt other drills. 

Postman's Drill and Song:. 35c. 15 

min. Any number boys or girls, ^ PictttfCf 
in song and pantomime letter-carrier's lifCi 
Introduces "Umbrella March" and "Poit- 
man's Song." 

Promenade of Broadway Belles. 15c. 

15 min. 12f. Short skirts, sailor hats, red 
parasols, etc. May be called "Coquettes 
Parade," "Parasol trill," or "The Rilrt*.'' 
In last, both males and females may takt 

part. 



iM 
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W Drill. 3SC. 10 min. 1 large girU 
11 girls of different sizes or any nnm- 
I groups of 7. Cheese cloth sashes, 
r costume. Drill opened with reci- 
"Violets' Victory." WR17. 

m Drill. 75C, In "Artistic Work." 
•tofi^raphs. Same book contains eight 
drills. 

1 and Rachel Drill and Tah- 

C. 35^* 80 min. Any number. ^ S. 
Quaker costume drill, introducing 
)en, I Have Long Been Thinking.^ 
may be sung by one Reuben and one 
1 and they may act out drill. Music. 

)f the Naiads. 35c. 20 min. of. 

. Middleton. May also be used as 
p Fantastics," "Red, White and Blue 
sties," "Garland Drill," "Wreath 
sties," "Rings of Roses," etc. 2S 
photographs and a large*size photo 
mus of MTiIo. 

1 Tableaux and Drill. 35c 

in. 14f. S. Schell. May be given 
Rainbow Drill," or "Scarf DrilL" 
"Good Night,'' WMnovOO. 

dances. 35C. An^r number. Exer- 
for developing flexibility of body. (1) 
ralda, (2) Berlin, (8) Schottische, (4) 
iry Schottische, (6) Glide Waltz. 
aarOl. 

>rill. 75c. In "Artistic Work.»* 6 
; and 6 double exercises. 12 photos, 
book contains eight other drills. 

1 Drill ("The Amazon*'). $i. 

jenevieve Stebbins's System of Physi- 
Training." Studies from Amazon 
IS in the Vatican. Same book con* 
seven other drills. 

' Drill, asc. In "Sailors* Enter- 
lent." Any number m. Same book 
ins "Oar Drill" and "Officers* Drill." 

' Entertainment. J 5c. Contains 

:crs* Drill," "Oar Dfill," and "Saflors* 

!)rill and Dance. 35c. 15 min. 

tic drill, song and dance for any num- 
livisible by four. WMfeb02. 

Drill. 25 c. 20 min. Any number 

ran. Scarfs required. May be given 

Xibbon Drill," ^Smilax Drill," "CaUs- 

c Drill," or "Red, White and Blue 
»» 

Fantastics. 35c. 20 min. of. 

s or garlands required. May be ex- 
id to any length by songs, recitations 
other specialties. May be used as 
)ire Drill," "Greek Drill," "Red, 
e and Blue Drill," "Smilax Drill,** 
and Drill," "Flower Drill." 17 group 
graphs. 

Star Drill, or Spectacular 

ch. 35c. 20 min. 16 persons, 
je D. Bishop. May be given as drill 



introducing tableaux with star-tipped w^nds* 
or may be given as a march. Fine spec- 
tacular march or drill for professional or 
amateur stage or for ball-room or dance. 

Silver Wand Drill. 75c. in "Artistic 

Work." 4 photographs. Same book con* 
tains eight other drills. 

Spanish Drill ("The Carmen*'). $1. 

In "Genevieve Stebbins's System of Phys- 
ical Training." Movements with the Span- f 
ish mantilla. Same book contains seven 
other drills. ^ 

Spectacular March, or Silver Star 

Drill. 35C. 20 min. 16f, or 8m and 
8f. G. D. Bishop. Artistic march or drill 
with tableaux. 

Spook March. 35c. in "Werner's Read- 
ings No. 81." Any number. Book has 
also "Witches' Dance." "Ghost Dance," 
and "Goblin Parade,*' and contains 169 
pages of Hallowe'en entertainment ma- 
terial. 

Stars and Stripes Drill. iSc 15 waxu 

12m or 12f. May be used as "4th of July 
Drill," "Flag Day Drill," "Memorial Day 
Drill," etc. Suitable for schools, dancing 
academies, stage, G. A. R.*8. 

Sweepers* Growl. 35c. 20 min. 8f. S. 

Schell. Sweepers' costumes. Brooms re- 
quired. May be used as "Broom Drill." 
Music. Girls sweep, sing and recite. Mav 
also be given by boys as porters or by both 
boys and girls by adding recitation. WM- 
jtmeOl. 

Sword Drill and Pantomime. $1.35. 

In "Delsarte Recitation Book." 20 min. 
16f or m. Swords required. Military cos- 
tume. Military movements leading up to 
pantomime (burlesque) of "Charge of the 
Light Brigade," and closing with march. 
Book contains also "Doll Drill," and many 
recitations, entertainments, etc 1 groiq) 
illustration. 

Ten Little NJgger Bo3fs. age. is min. 

10 m. S. Schell. Drill and song. Ten 
nigger boys disappear one by one as each 
stanza is sung. Hints for negro make-up. 

Tennis Drill. 35c. is min. 1 captain 
and 6m, 6f, or 1 captain, and 12 of either 
sex. Rackets with ribbon decorations. 
Fancy costumes. Book contains "Harvest 
Drill," "Japanese Parasol and Fan Drill;" 
also fine collection of recitations and en- 
tertainments suited to church use. WR6. 

Thanksjrivins: Celebrations. 35c. 

Full Thanksgiving program containing 
Dumb-Bell Drill. 

Trinity Drill. 35c. is min. I8f. Crosset 
of wood. May be used as "White Cross 
Drill," "Good Friday Drill." Good for 
Easter, Christmas or any other occasioa. 
WMfebOl. 
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Violet Drill, asc lo min. is or l«f. 
Baby-waist costumes. Each sirl carries 
lavender satin ribbon with busca of violets. 
WlAaugOS. 

Virginia Reel, or "Sir Roger de 

(k>verley." 35c. in "Little Grandmas 
in Grandma Land." Any number. Same 
book contains "Floating Drill" and "Min- 



uet" 

Wedding March of the Flowers, 50c. 

In "Messaffes in Many Voices." May be 

called "Flower Drill." Any number. 

Same book contains "Homage to the 
Flowers'.' and "Fairy Dance." 

WItdies' Dance. 35c. switches. Book 

has also "Spook March," "Ghost Dance." 
and "Goblin Parade," and contains 168 
pages of Hallowe'en entertainment material. 
WR»1. 

Werner's Readings No. 6. 35c. Con- 
tains "Harvest Drill," ''Japanese Parasol 
and Fan Drill," "Tennis Drill," also a fine 
collection of religious recitations. 

Werher's Readings No. 7- BBC Con- 
tains "Fan Brigade," also fine collection of 
all-round recitations. 

Werner's Readings No. 17- 35C. 

Contains "Daisy Drill," "Daughters . of 
Regiment Drill," "Delsartian Physical 
Drm," "Nursery Rhymes Drill " ''Rain- 
bow Drill," also pantomimes, disuoguesand 
recitations for boys and girls of primary 
grades. 

Werner's Readings No. 24* 35C. 

Contains "Plar of Fan-cy," a Jtpaaese drill 
for any number of girls. Book contains 
167 pages of all-round recitation and en- 
tertainment material. 

Werner's Readings No. 31* 35c. 

Contains "Witches' Dance," "Spook 
March," "Ghost Dance," "Goblin Parade," 
and contains 166 pages of Hallowe'en en- 
tertainment material. 



OTHCIL DRILLS 

Best Drill Book. 35c. M. Irish. 20 

drills. 

Book of Drills. 30c. each part. Parts 
I. II, III by M. B. Home, Part IV by M. 
Fezandie. £ach part has 4 drills. 

Boothlack Drill. 15c. B. M. WOson. 
Calisthentic Training and Musical 

Prill. 50C. B. Cruden. 

Children's Frolic. 30c. 

Clowns' Horn Drill. 15c. R M. WU- 

son. 

Dick's Dumb-Bell and Indian Club 
Exercises. 35c. 



DriU of the (Hobby) Hotm Brisiidi. 
30c. 

Drills and Marches. JSC S. C and 

L. J. Rook. 16 drills. 

Dutch Flirtation, i^c B. IC wasos. 
FanQT Drills, Marclies» Motioa Soflgs. 

Action Pieces. 2$c. A. IL Rdteo: 
91 drills. 

Gymnastic Games. 70c ft. h. iknBia. 

Gymnastic Stories and Plsiya for 

Primary Schools. 85c r stone. 

road. 

Hapdkerchief Drill. i$c JLW.BttA 
W«»! Drills. 30c. M. w. Moctoii. M 

drills. 

Indian Club DriU and TaiBbooriiiB 
Drill. 40c. 

Indian Huntresses. 15c. B.M.\^1im. 
John Brown's Ten Little Injuns, ifc* 

B. M. WUson. ^ •^ 

March of the Chinese Lanterns, xgc. 

B. M. Wilson. 

March Winds. 15c. A. W. Hsidi. 
Maud Mnller Drill. x$c. 
Mirror Drill. 30c. 

Musical Drill for Little ChildrM. ate. 

A. Alexander. 

150 Gymnastic Games. Si.io. C A. 

Harper. 

Owl and Pussy Cat DrilL x$t. A. w. 

Hatch. 

Practical Dialogues, Orilb And 

Marches. 25 c. m. Irislu 
Princess Gavotte. 30c. 
Recess Drill. 25c 
Red Riding Hood Drill. lac a M. 

Wilson. • 

Snowball Fantastics. iscA. W. fisttk 
Skipping Song and Drill, 3ac. 
Spanish Minuet and TambMorine 

Dance. 40c. 
Spring Gariands. 15c b. M. MTihtm. 
Standard Drill and Marching Boidi. 

25c. E. Ellis. IIS pages. 
Sunflower March. 15c. a. C Fan*. 
Surprise Drill Book, jsc M. iriA, 

24 drills. 

"Turk"-ey Drill. 15c. B. M. Wilioc 
Vestal Virgins, ijc b. M. waion. 
Witches' March. 15c. B. M. Wflnn. 
Young Folks' Entertainments. »9C. 

£. C. and L. T. Rook. $ drills. 

Zobo Patriotic Drill. 15c a. W. 

Hatch. 
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Ffatj:. 75c. Poem, by J. R. 
music bv S. Salter, Well-known 
pnning *'When Freedom from Her 
I Height," etc. 

ens. 6oc. Poem by Owen Mere- 
sic bv Verdi. Man at opera with 
hty, nififh-born betrothed, imagines 
lus deaa first love, and is so over- 
that he decides to remain true to 

on. 70c. Poem by F. Cop{>ee, 
r £. S. Place. Vivid description 
of Saragossa, where troops shoot 
3nk5, fin^y shooting old priest at 
ing benediction. 

n. 35c* Music by A. C. Mac- 
Young man confuses that it is 
of gold, nor coldness of sweet- 
at a confounded cucumber," that 
) him. WMjanOl. 

Sleighing. 50c. Poem by £. 

lan, music by J. J. Wootton. Des- 

of old-time country sleigh-ride. 

g and jolly, with sleigh-bell effects. 

75c. Poem by E. C. Stedman, 
- H. L. Brainard. Daintv romance 
I man seeing girl home n-om meet- 

:m also called "The First KIs*." 

tlie RalnlH>W. 35c. In "Fairy 
id Rainbow Tableau.'* 

1. $1. Cantata. Words by St. 
Tucker (written 1781, now first 
I), music by H. W. Loomis. ™r- 
a jubilee over winning of freedom 
of Revolutionary War. Scene on 
1 river. 

• 40C. Poem by Shelley, music 
tmann. Newly-nuwie wife leaves 
and flees with lover. Terrible 
eps enraged father and bafl9ed hu»> 
m pursuing. Lovers escape in spite 
3 and storm. 

Kept the Day. 75c. Poem 

Carleton, music by W. £. G. Evans, 
g and popular 4th of July piece, 
ng marti^ music effects and pa- 
irs like "Dixie's Land," "Swanee 
"Marching through Georgia," "My 
*Tis of Thee,*^"John Brown's 
"Star Spangled Banner," "Johnny 
r Gun," "Home, Sweet Home." 

50c. Poem by D. Williams, 

i. J. Wootton. In fancy a person 
ere with the hereafter, the living 
"glorified:" the beauty and hap- 
the hereafter is foreshadowed, and 
Fort is reached that "no child of 
ar love shall be forgot." Specially 
For church and Sunday-school occa- 



Idyl of an Orcliard. $i.so (net $!)• 

Poem by G. A. Brown, music by N. A. 
Brown. A lover, about to go to American 
Revolutionary war, takes leave of betrothed 
in apple orchard when ' trees are in bloom. 
The neart-sorrow of parting has .for en- 
\ironment apple blossoms' perfume and 
birds. He dies in battle and she sinks into 
early grave. Bird-song introduced. 

King Rol>ert of Sicily. $1.50. Poem bv 

Longfellow, music by J. J. Wootton. A 
kinff, boastful and arrogant, 13 taught hu- 
mility by being transformed ii^o a court 
fool, while an angel sits on his throne, to 
which king is restored alter he becomes re- 
pentant and humble. The Magnificat may 
be chanted. 

Last Hymn. 50c. Poem by M. Farn* 
ingham, music by P. Giorza. Sabbath ser- 
vice is broken up by discovery of shipwreck. 
Man, clinging to spar without hope of res- 
cue, is heard to sin^ "Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul," his voice ceasing only when he sinks 
out of sight 

Madonna at Palos. 60c. Poem by M. E. 

Hughes, music h-yr S. Salter. Unknown 
painter, old and infirm, comes to temple 
and begs permission to paint a Madonna. 
His prayer that it may draw some wanderer 
bauJc to the fold is met with wondrous radi* 
ance. A heart-broken mother prays to the 
Virgin, and, years afterward, her wayward 
son is brought to kneel there. Hymns in- 
troduced that may be sung by unseen sinjs- 
ers. A beautiful religio-esthetic poem, suit- 
able for religious and other occasions. 

Magdalena, or the Spanish Dnel. 

$1.50. Music by S. Salter. Englishman's 
love-making to a lady of Sevilla is rudely 
interrupted by sudden appearance of Span- 
i£^ nobleman with interminably long name. 
They fi^ht and Englishman escapes. Intro- 
duces Spanish song. 

Monies' Magnificat. 35c. Monks be- 
moan inability to sing and he^ a brother in 
another abbey to come and sing on Christ- 
mas eve. At night the abbot is reproved 
bv an angel who tells him that singing is 
always acceptable to God if in true wor- 
ship. WR6. 

Music on the Rappahannoclc. 50c. 

Poem by C. C. Somerville, music by G. C. 
Bell. Non-sectional piece suitaUe for North 
and South. Northern and Southern armies 
are encamped on banks of river so near 
that each can hear other's band. When 
one army plays sectional war-tune other 
armv responds with its war-tune, until 
finally one side plays "Home, Sweet Home," 
which so touches the other side that it joins 
in. 
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Queen Mab. 35c. Pictures how Mab 
comes and looks, and what she does. WR26. 

Red Fan. 60c. Poem by G. A. Brown, 
music by N. A. Browa. Red fan required. 
A smoker, heedless of his tobacco smoke, 
blows ont clouds of smoke to find it return 
into his own face by the pretended uncon- 
sciousness of a lady who wields dextrously 
a red fan. The comedy duel ends in a 
squelched man and a triumphant lady. 

Sandalphon* $I« Poem by Longrfellow, 
music by H. W. Loomis. Angel stands at 
gate of heaven listening to prayers of mor- 
tals, and chan^ng prayers into flowers 
whose perfume is wafted through Immortal 
City. Suitable for any time but recom- 
mends itsejf specially to religious occasions, 
Protestant or Catholic. Title-page has fig- 
ure of an angel, desired by W. C. Green- 
ough. The composition may be performed 
as a piano solo, independently of the poem. 

Sea. 50c. Poem by £. V. Ogden, music 
by[ N. A. Brown. Unknown artist is com- 
missioned by rich lady to paint picture of 
the sea; and, although he paints true sea 
pictures, does not satisfy her until he paints 
a modern summer-resort with only a sug- 
gestion of the sea. 

Shadow of a Song. 50c. Poem by C. 
Rae-Brown, music by E. S. Place. Girl, 
whose lover suspects her of communing 
with dead lover, when in reality she is sing- 
ing to dead blind twin brother, is so wound- 
ed that she leaves him, saying she will sing 
again just before she dies. A year later, 
the lover, alone and desolate, hears song 
and knows she is dying. Piano and singer 
are invisible. 

Sicilian Captive. 35 c. Words by F. 

Hemans. Captive girl to Norsemen, com- 
pelled to sing of her distant land, sings and 
dies. WR6. 

Soul of the Violin. $I. Prose by M. 
M. Merrill, music by A. J. Goodrich. 
Starving musician, in taking a final fare- 
well of violin, which he refuses to sell for 
bread, reviews the past, living over again a 
romance, and both he and^ violin go to 
pieces. Opportunity for violin effects. 

Story of Some Bells. 50c. Music by 

E. S. Place. Artisan, having cast tuneful 
chime carried off in war, becomes discon- 
solate and wanders in foreign climes ^ in 
search of his bells, until, approaching Lim- 
erick, he hears them and dies, exclaiming 
"Madonna, thanks, I hear my bells once 
more." 

Tragedy. 50c. Poem by T. B. Aldrich. 
music by P. Giorza, arranged from "La 
Traviata." Man in crowded theater has 
attention drawn from play on stage to face 
of dissolute woman wnom he knew as in- 
nocent girl, she rather than the mimic ac- 
tors, playing the real tragedy — the "Play 
of Life,"^ the play of "Desnair." 



Uncle. 60c. Poem by H. C B« 
by Sir Julius Benedict, compoaed 
Henrv Irving. Man, whose brothe 
girl he himself loves, is drawn 
resistibly and murders brother b; 
him in chest. Wife dies of thac 
derer finally tells nephew of the a 
mad, blasphemes, dies. Stoiy 
nephew. 

Very Dark. 50c. Music It 

Rosenberg. Batde-fidd death seen 
bullets and roar of cannon, conui^ 
round dyin^ soldier, whose tbooi 
him back home, and whose last i 
"It's growing very dark, mother." 

Vision of Handel. 35c. p. l 

ford. Pictures Handel kneeling a! 
unfinished oratorio in his hand, 
angel appears and shows figure c 
Instantly Handel is filled witn nqyt 
the anthem "I know that my '. 
Liveth," and finishes "The Messiak 

Winter's Tale, Statue Seem 

50c. Poem by Shakespeare, 1 
Beethoven; arranged by E. S. 
Queen Hermione, supposed dead* 
me and descends from pedestal 
family's visit to her statue. 

OTHER MUSICAL RECITA 

At Close of Day. 50c. Words 
Benjamin, music by W. O. WiUdx 

Ballad of Hell. $1.25. Words 

Davidson, music by S. Hawley. 

Bells. $1.35. Words by Edgar A 
music by S. Hawley. 

Bergliot. $1. Words by B. : 
music by Edward Grieg. 

Birth of the Opal. $1. Word 

Wheeler Wilcox, music by S. Ha" 

Country Idyl. $1. Words by E 
music by S. Hawley. 

Curfew Must Not Ring To-Nig 

Words by Rose H. Thorpe, mus 
Hawley. 

Death Potion. $1. Words b^ 

Reese, music by S. Hawley. 

Death Ship. $1. Words by 
Reese, music by S. Hawley. 

Dolly's Mamma. 50c. Words 1 

Day, music by W. H. Nelson. 

Doris. 90C. Words by Arthur 
music by Ethelbert Nevin. 

Enoch Arden. $:2.50 (net 

Poem by Tennyson, music by 
Strauss. 

Fair Hedwig. 50c. Words by 
bel, music by Schumann. English 
man text. 

Fair Helen. $1. Music by S. 
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'SICAL ENTEKTMNMENTS. 



itta«« Canti isical Plaxs and Scenes, £nter* 

tainments inritH Music, Action 5on|(s, Enter* 

tainsnent 5on|(s etc., etc* 



I, or* The Wonderful Lamp. 

Chinese Romantic Juvenile Play, 
tpedalties for any number, z hour 
i^ H. £. Hard and SUnley SchelK 
ns the play **Aladdin" ana special- 
Hiinese Wedding in pantomime, Chil- 
n China-Land, action poem, Chinese 
3S, Chinese Boxer Drill, Little Tin^- 
3 March Drill and Song, also Chi- 
[ialect recitations and illustrations of 
e costumes. 

in Songs and Their History. 

G. B. Faxon. Lecture recital. 50 
Singing of "Tenting To-night" (40c), 

Bolt" (35c). Reciting of ^'Star 
ed Banner," "Batle Hymn of the 
ic," "Maryland. My Maryland," 

and Gray^ "Woodman, Spare that 

"Home, Sweet Home." All recita- 
pven. julyoi. 

s* Plea to the Fairies, a^c. 

ie's Dream.") Children operetta, 
in. Singing of "Slumber Song;" 
J of fairies; musical recitation, "Pro- 
ng Cruel Jackie's Doom." ^ Music of 
nven. Dog, cat, donkey, bird effects. 
Is appeal to Fairy Queen against cruel 
Queen suspends punishment one 
on boy*s promise to mend. Begins 
:loses with fairy dance. 3 phot(^ 

• 

Day Entertainment. 35c. 

:bard. i hour. ^Any number. Arbor 
xercises suggests songs "Worship of 
I." "Down m the Grass." "Beautiful 
r* (all three soc). Tableaux repre- 
Birth, Death and Resurrection of the 
:s." Poems "Voice of Spring," "Song 
Grass," "Fall of the Oak." maroo. 

Day Program. 35c. S. Scheil. 

lal and State musical entertainment, 
rs. Any number. Consists of Bible 
ons. New York State Arbor Day law, 
in and Use of Arbor Day" (oration), 
^ant Forest Reserves" (speech), "The 
Leafs Work" (recitation), "Our 
Tree" (address), '^Come to the Oak 
(song or dance for 12 or more). 
Match" (an entertainment for 17 or 
. Quotations; "Choosing our Nation- 
lower'* (international entertainment 
ableaux for any number), "Choosing 
ate Flower" (a flower festival for 15 
he use of Flowers" (recitation), Plant- 
Tree (participated in by whole school). 
Music mentioned is in "Songs ot 
r Life" (soc) and in "Franklin 
e Song Collection No. i" (75c). 

\ Modei.^ asc. T. B. Aldrich. 

al romantic play, im, i f. 25 min. 
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Smging of duet "They met by chance, the 
usual way." Music and business given. 
Artist working: on picture of Anne Boleyn, 
lays work aside to love and kiss model, 
novpo. 

At the Golden Gates. $1, F^herRyan. 

Religious song, lo min; May be sung and 
acted by one person or whole, class. Sheet 
music Song and pantomime; 23 photo- 
graphs. 

Bird-Day Exercises. 35c. '^i hour. Ex- 
ercises consist of guotations, recitations, 
nionologue, song, dialogue. Anv number 
of songs may be introduced. '^Songs of 
Nature** (soc). febo2. 

Blind Girl of Castle-Cuille. 35c. 

Poem by Longfellow,' ar. by M. M. Morton. 
Reading with singing behind scenes and tab- 
leaux. 30 mon. Any number. Singing of 
"Road Should Blossom." Girl deserted be» 
cause she has become blind, appears at wedr 
ding of untrue lover and falls dead before 
she stabs herself. Music and business given. 
7 descriptive tableaux. 

Bobby Shaftoe. 35^* Children's rod an* 
tic action song. 10 min. im, 2f. W01 ds, 
music and business given. 5 photograii hs. 

Blue Beard's Bride. 25c. ("Last Leap 

Year in Fairyland.") A. K. Moody. Serio- 
comic fairy play, i hour. 15m, I2f or 
more. Singing of "Blue Beard, blue beard," 
"Old Friends, old loves, old sweethearts" 
(music of last song given). Blue Beard 
seeks another bride. Enraptured maidens 
meet at Mother Goose's at reception to Blue 
Beard, but maidens' lovers confront Blue 
Beard with his gruesome closet. 

Boys* Literarv Conference. 35c. 

Joargaret Rumple. School pla^ for 6 boys. 
20 min. All may sing or recite in concert 
Kipling^s "Mandalay" (words given; music 
50C extra). 
Ceres. 15 c. M. N. Crumpton. Musical 
mythological play, x acts. 30 min. 2m, 
I2f ana nymphs. Singing of "Praise, O 
Praise Diana,'*^ "Lost, Lost," "Fair Ceres;" 
dancing to tune of "La, la, la." (xods hold 
council for ^ood of mortals who learn that 
> agriculture is honorable. Fable tells origin 
of summer an^ winter. Music given. 

Children's Day Program. 35c. s. Scheil. 

Sunday School entertainment, i hour. Any 
number. Consists of children pieces; ad- 
dress, recitations, songs and suggested read- 
ing and choruses, mayoo. Music for the 
song "Dare to Do Right," isc; music for 
"Rose is Queen Among the Flowers," isc; 
a\wic for^*Ck)d Bless Little Children," 15c 
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MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS. -^onUpml§d. 



Children's Day Program, asc* C B. 

Fkaoiw Entertatmnent. x koor. Any wia- 
ber. All childsen recitations, sotiga "God 
Bless Lktle Children," "Praise Jtme,* •*€*. 

Scavter Kind Words," (music for all 3 
songs, 50c extra), dialogues; acrostic "God 
is Love;" banner exercise teskchioff Cheerful- 
ness, Hope, Faith, Courage, Obedienoe^ Per- 
severance, aplox. 

Chttdren'A Flag Drill, asc l. k. Rog- 
ers. Action song and drill. 10 min. Anv 
num^. Music of "Welcome, Welcome," 
given, juaepi. 

Christniaa Cantata. 35c. s. Scheii. 

Tragic romantic musical play, x hour, sm, 
af. Songs introduced: "Ah I Love," "I Try 
Not to Own," **Those Endearing Young 
Charms," "How Can I Leave Thee," "Of 
Love Like This, How Vainly," "Toreador, 
E'er Watchful 6e." "Heart Bowed Down," 
"Lonely on Earth Abiding," -'O Night of 
Rapture," Glad Christmas Bells." Music or 
airs given. Father imprisons daughter and 
poor lover to prevent eloping. Rich lover, 
favored by father, tries to get poison, for 
rival and love potion for girl from witch, 
who poisons him, bestowing wealth on lov- 
ing pair and reconcilinn; father, decgg. 

Christmas Exercises. 35C* a B. Fax- 
on. 30 min. Any number. Program of 
recitations, dialogues, acrostic "Merry 
Christmas," songs. WR26. 

Christmas in PeriL J5C. a. E. Free- 
man. Musical comedy-pathos children's 
play. X hour. Any number. Children ac- 
cused of not being ^od, are in danger of 
losing Christmas gifts. Some characters 
represent misused toys who ai>pear against 
children. While Kris Kringle is upbraiding 
children, Santa Claus overhears their refu- 
sal to displace him, so they get their pres- 
ents, novpa. 

Cinderella. 15c. A. Henley. Musical 
verse children's play. 25 min. 3m, 6f. 
Dance music, dance of minuet, waltzing, 
march music, fancy dance. May close with 
singing and dancing. Fairy godmother takes 
little girl to a ball whither her sisters have 
|i:one, leaving her home to drudge. Hers 
is the only foot small enough to wear a 
slipper that is found. She dances with and 
marries prince. 

Columbia. 35c B. T. speed. Dramatic 
verse patriotic play, x act. 45 min. 3 if. 
Music for drill 'tolumbia," ''Red, White 
and Blue" (35c). Queen and maids assem- 
ble to honor Columbus and a successful 
republic. Each says something about army. 
navy, or principles of freeciom; then all 
drill and recite Sail on, oh, ship of state." 

Columbia's Floral Emblem. 25c.* 

E. S. Cummins. Musical patriotic play. 
30 min. 24 or more m and f. Singing of 
^Chorus of Flowers" and placing of "Bugle 
Call" on bugle. Floral festival and school 



entertainment for awakeninur intet 
national flower. Musit and tmsiac 

C6himbif9-Day PHij 



songs "America." "Star-Spangled 
"Red, White and Blue,** %aa G 
(4 songs for 7Sc): entertainment 
History of Amtnca" In veraii (u 1 
essay: reading, recitatkm naA read 
ten tableaux, fulyoz. 

Cominir of Saauaer. z^fi* K. : 

er. Mnsical entertaiaMent. 2%. m 
sf and suipes. Nature* Wiirtiei, 
Summer, Marcfat April and Ifay an 
ified — some have qwaking^ singiag 
cing parts^ while others have m 
parts; the whole scheme being to 
changing of Winter into Sumsiei 
ing of "Mo ther Natur e *^ ^™^^ 
"On Yonder Root RetdiniRg*' f^ 
volo," 30c), ''Appfoadi of Sprina 
Tableau lights, $i.a5 a lb., 650 l«ll 
quarter lb. xnaypQ. 

Crowning of Easter, isc. x; 

penter. Religious mti^kral entwl 
20 min. vtT Sin^ng "We 1 
Thanks," •'Welcome, welcome to < 
ry Christmas Day,** •*On Cah^am 
my Saviour Died,^ "Rall^^iih ta 1 
Lord." Daya observed by Chriseka 
convene to honor Easter. laica 
girls, yet two boys mey take pert 
given. 

Different Ways of Saying Yei 

Comedy romantic duologue, m^ 
several children. Introduces waM 
, ing "Yes." WR3. 

Difficult Love Making. 390^ 

duologue. 2m» if. Voices. Sireet 
terrupt and make farcical susb: 
scene. WR3. ' 

Donation Pahty Fo* de Pastoi 

H. T. Upton and £. Gillmer. Net 
I hour, xim, ^L Ma^ be es^ 
specialties (dancing, singms, q^ecd 
recitations); those who have 90 
parts may eat refreshments and c 
to the fun^ as boisterous as tastv of 
will permit, janoo. 

Dream of Fair Women and 

Men. 25c. M. L. Gaddeas. 1 

tertainment with tableaux vivaatl. 
Any number m and f. Singing ' 
Bold" (music given). "JcxihSVDi 
**Meg Merrilies." Words may 5 
by eadi character or read biy teac 
portunit3r for staging and oosbimee 
xng various nations. Impereooa 
Cleopatra, Helen of Troy, Heeler 
dromache. Jephtha's Daughter, Nbo 
and Orpna, Queen Katharine, Pic 
Jessica, Hafed and Hind% Bnod 
King ^ames and Lady 01 tiw Ls 
Merrihes, Amy Robsart and Earl <i 
ter. King Cophetua and the Ben 
Guinevere, Elaine, Hiawatha, um 
haha. 
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MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS.— Continued. 



il.OO. Patriotic falrr on- 
iT. An} autnlcr. Vfotit bjr St. 
iai, music br H. W. Loomii. ' 

d freedom jubilee at ckiK d{ 
rr war. Sheet uxuic. W 

I and Rainbow Tablea*/ 

Lottner. UuBieal entenaiaaicni 
dance, tableuix and nuiHcal Ted- 

ad canr roae* coacealed, wbli^ 
ire divplayed aa bunch or rnea 

DOaBlicuo, ileepinx fioveci and 



ct "Falje of the Baiabaw," p 
loneins for a cboage from ra 
and rainbow la traDaibnned u 



tioned in program i "American FllK, BMl- 
- cal recititiDn (rsO; "SODgl of Oie Na- 
tion" (7£e) ; "Franklin Square Song Col- 
lectioD No. 1." (7Sc). majtg. 

,From the Old World to the New. 

3SC, L. M. Hadler- i honr. 6 aceRn. 
Anr number. Patriotie hiatorkal CohilDbna 
clay, IntroducW (inBias of "W« Sail the 
Ocean Blue," "We are Little Sailor BBn," 
"Sleep, Hortala, Sleep." Piclurea Coiaif 
bus BB bc7 at bdiool and bis Iriala and aoc- 
cesaes frtuD boyhood to diacoverr of Aowr- 
iea. WRio. 
Qlnser and the Preuiier. fgc. 

Pictores Ginger and faaiiljt and arsu- 



onn and mmic giTOi are: "There 
er," "What Doea Daiar Seef 
: Daisfea," "Whin Crandma SaTS 
for Bed," "Dalaj Time" (ur 
trie" |oe). Children ibow fx«a 



iwerland. 40c. a. E, Allen. 
Abt nuniber email and large 
I boar. Music and businea ffir 
aonga giveni '^."*t ^^'^^l "^K, 
■-not), "Daisiei' Se<«t," "Wei- 
June,"' "Quartel of the Buiter- 
jtlaby of the Poppies," "Farewell 
r," ''Greeting to Easter." "Con- 
Lilici." Falrjr of fiowera inviles 
to Flowerland to leatQ to keen 
ig and sou! from sleep. She calla 





n tabiels 




lions sugeeiled. Buaini 






c reeltaL 6 


r ban damans and 
» -Oh »« are the e 
■?■ Dancing D«]r be 


•^^%\ 








S. Schelt 








ited songs. 



^Sddlinj 



WK14. 

■ ' C-- 

_ ._.... Musical 
Qiildren, In nightgi 
dollies and candles, 
ken, Blvnken and 
"Eight Uttlc Chi 

"Golden Slumbers Kiss Yonr Kyea." "Uaod 
Night, Good Night." (Mnnc and directions 
for singing given.) Children disappear one 
at a tfme until one only ia left and she 
laiily goes 10 bed. 
Oo»ips, The. 35c. E. E. WUcoz. Chfl. 
drta fairy play, ao rojn. im, lof. Char. 
actert are (aliy, flaweas and bees. Walti- 
Ing Introduced. Bee declares Roae lovelieat 
Bower. WB17. • 

Hallowe'en Pregrai 

Fortnne," Mostly p 

gestive rtfrfshments and order of aenriog, 

fortune alips, games, etc. WR31. 

Hamlet. Orave Digsera' Scene. 35c. 

E1..1 .,„. ,. „^n. jm. Singing of 

_!gerB. Tlusic given. WR>7. 

Hanoele, Scene from. 35c. G. Hau; 

of ^e«^^"0 



--itertalonieat. ^ . 

iwns and capa eanriog 
march and sins "Wn- 
Nod," "My Dolly," 

\^rrt< •> "Rvr.ln.1 ^nA" 



t, play "Macbetb's 



Shskespea 

-'--gers. jausic given, itk; 

omrif. """"""' --S'- —" • -^ - •- 

thee*' ' --- 

Fr«,^' and angel chorus. Picture* death 
chamber scene visited by Saviour who re- 
stores dead girL Busineas given. WRlJ. 
Harvest Home. 35c. Harvest song aer- 
vice. 1 hour. Any nnmber. Recitatiims 
■ngs. Songs *ilb music given of "Okf 
.™,. God/'^"Lol The Winler is Paat," 
___ _.._ Golden Huea of Spring-Time," 
"Sing We Now the Happy Story,* "Give 
Us Thy Grace," "Everywhere Ibe Flowers 
are Growing." '"Eanh with Autumn's Fruit," 
"Grain is Ripe," "Oh, Grant, Eternal Lord," 
"While the Earth Kemaineih," "Let Every 
Ihing That Halh Breath." ''Praise to the 
Eotust." Suitable for church, achool, har- 
vest festival, etc Pictures passing of 
Vrtnter, coming of Spring, aowinft gnw- 



BounteouB 



hajVesting, < 



of I 



o pages ot n 
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MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS, ^Cowtinued. 



Hiawatha* 35^* Musical drama. Long- 
fellow's poem dramatized by S. SchelL 5 
acts, a nours. Any number. Singing ox 
"Ewa-Yeal My Little Owlet," "Wah-wah- 
Taysee, Little Firefly." "Death of Minne- 
haha." Music of these given. Many* other 
soiws and dances are suggested. Book of 
In<uan music supplied for $1.25. 

Hiawatha Entertainments. 35C. Long- 
fellow's poem arranged by S. Schell. Book 
contains "Hiawatha: a Pantomimed Read- 




and Make-up." Full descriptions of each 
part. Illustrations of Hiawatha, Minnehaha, 
headdress, peace-pipe, iftoccasins, tomahawk, 
bow and arrows. Music given and sug- 
gested. Music supplied in one book for 
I1.25. 

Hiawatha: Pantomimed Reading. 35c. 

Longfellow's poem pantomimed by S. Sc^ll. 
2 parts. X hour. Any number. Singing 
of "Look Up," "Love Song;" dancing of 
"Beggars' Dance." Music StvtBu 

Hifijiland Lovers. 25c. m. L. Gaddeas. 

Character duet song. lo ndn. xm, if. 
Bugle blowing; singing and acting of song. 
Music and business given, maypa. 

His Secret. 25c. H. Robertson. Romantic 
verse dialogue. 8 min. xm, xf. Dance 
music Man, having taken girl to conserv- 
atory to hear his Ibve secret, is laughed at 
and called dishonest by her bemuse every- 
body knows he loves her. She will keep 
his secret as she "returns" it. Dance 
music played. apl96* 

Hu-Man-O-Fhone; or. The Human 

Music Sheet* 75c* Burlesque musical 
entertainment. 8 or more singers. x 
speaker, x assistant. 30 min. or longer (ac- 
cording to specialties introduced). Stanley 
Schell. Faces peep through note-holes in 
musical staff on curtain and do all sorts of 
stunts, which can be made long and varied 
according to needs of entertainment or taste 
of audience. A burlesque lecture is given, 
also the "Hu-man-o-phone Medley" (8 pages 
of music). Full directions. 

Idyl of the Seasons. 35c. s. £. W. 

Jocelyn. Musical entertainment. 30 min. 
Any number. Words and music given of 
**Song of the Flowers," "Come, Dance 
Away, Ye Fairies Gay," "O Rest, Sweet 
Queen." Introduces flower and fairy char- 
acters. Scene i: "Passing of Winter;" 
Scene 2: "Coming of Goldenrod;" Scene 
3 : "Autumn." febo2. 

Independence Day Program. 35c. 

S. Schell. Patriotic entertainment. i}4 
hours. Any number. Full program out- 
lined, with **Indei)endence Day" (address), 
suggestive "Historical American Tableaux,'* 
"The National Ensien" (oration), "Old 
Glory" (chorus), "My Country" (recita- 



tion); songs sug;gested: "Hail Co 
"Star-Spangled Banner," "My Cotm 
of Thee." (3 songs in one bool 
juneoo. 

Irishman's Panorama. 30c 

Irish dialect character sketch addre 
With panorama pictures. Enter 
with turning of crank and music 




Ivy Queen. 15c. M. L. Gaddess 

etta. 30 min. 4m, 4f or all f and 
Words and music given of "What S 
Offer?" "Come, (jome, Come,"^Iyi 
of the Year." Music of bugle cal 
A queen is chosen and crowned % 
whose merits sur];>ass jewels, flow 
other gifts. Singing, marching an( 
ings introduced. Particularly good 
sonic entertainments and Arbor Di 

Jean Noel. 35c. R. Gowe. I 

scenes. ij^ hours, 3m, sf, S 
Christmas m France. Peasants abo 
turned out of home bedkse they cai 
rent, are aided by landlord's son an< 
ter: son impersonates "Jean Nod" 
gel), sings a Christmas hymn for ai 
with them, and slips out leaving 
money. WR24 

King Henry VIII., Scene from. 

Shakespeare. Dramatic. ao min 
number m and several £, Trial 
Katharine (i) In court, (2) in b( 
ment Song with lute. WR14. 

Lady in Comus. 35c. Milton. 

dramatic play* i act. 15 min. in 
spirits. Wild wood scene. Lady, 
from brothers, is taken by satyr 
chanted castle but is rescued by 1 
Singing introduced. WRi. 

Last Race. 15c. F. McMeehan. 
play. I act 20 min. im, af. 

Sally in our alley." Jockey, hr 
race, and told by sweetheart she is 
marry a rival, gives spirited descri 
last great race and dies. 

Life's Day. 3.^c. m. L. Gaddei 

tertainment with tableau and sina 
min. 12I. Costumes according to 
months. Pictures,^ in verse, year's 
day by day and introduces sixigin, 
Hear the Happy Christmas Bet 
**Peace on Earth.^' WR6. 

Little Grandmas in Grandma 

35^* S. Schell. Musical entert 
I hour. Any number children. Pai 
floating drill recitations, dances, soi 
dren tell ox and float to Grandn 
where little grandmas recite, drink 
sip, dance, etc. Directions and n 
dancing '^'Minuet" and "Virgin& 
("Poo Goes the Weasel"); music 1 
mann s "Slumber Song" given. ( 
lustrates different styles of grand 
tumes. 2 group photographs 'of 
•dance. 
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MUSICAL ENTERTAINMEKTS. ^Continued. 



iartha Waihiiigtoii. 3! 

cistoL Comcdr sctwn po«m di 
itch vere« nduU Old-fashiot 



erantfl. 35c. h. H. Greeg- 1 

Eonr. 3m, i6f. Words and music 
given: ^'Come Friends Let's All be 

Ah, Me, My Story Sad, Tis 

lerc and CoclieU then," "HaniE for 
Hands," "Hark, the Bells aie Ring- 
n the Highwa)'," "All the Sorrow 
Tcr." Searching for children stolen 
f, ■ ladjr ia arrested lai apjr, while 

nn^'Oliyette,"''''Ca™ra,"' "II Tro- 
and "Chimes of Nonnandy." Buai- 



ISC. 



Children's 
, -,.u t, or lof. 
as drill, dance, 



Kinjl's^aughter. drive. 
ntsVom s'pirits of earth and ai 



'■Hill 



"We 



Wait 



■ We Ciu 



■ Lis 



idinif in 
* Wind,-' 



-I*a from the Woo. 



Pklurea children's 



flow-is, birds, wind, cloud, sprins and earth. 
Introduces solos, choruses, biriTnotes, pan- 
\™}F".\SPL^fPPJ S.-- .b"of*'i,e Flowers/' 
ani Sonj"; "Lohen- 



■'Wedding 
'Homage to the } 
IriuT^Fairy Da 
irin Wedding Mi 



Mexic Drill and Pantomime. 35c. 

M. HardwiclK. Musical entertainment, ao 
min, Danci of Montezuma Cotillon, Mexi- 
can drill, pantomime "Angels of Euena Vis- 
la." Music for dance >" ^f^"' ""H .r,. 
"1 See Thee Agaii 



■ (?S0, 



■ Csoc). 



Midsummer Night's Dream. 15c. 

Shakespeare. Comedy play with song. 3 

condensed and arranged far school and lawn 

Music of complete background and songs 
that may be introdoced 50c. 

Old Maids* Conference. 35c. s. Scheii. 



Musi 



al bur' 



of ; 



: Sot 



'""I 



y Babe" <music given). Charlotte 
'a great piece. See reveals birth 
ibip of man stolen when a child by 
WRa7- 

Day Entertainment. 35C- 

rd- Hi hours. Any number. Pro- 
Uned with recitations "Meaning of 
.n Day," "Gray Sleeve," "Union 
and South," "Columbia's Memorial 
Jnapping Drill" (patriotic drill for 

pay Propram. 35c- Eicer- 
asc. 

:. (.nuorens musical piay. Any 
Music played between acts .and 
hing. Each of various animals in 
e mar make its own peculiar cty. 

in Many Voices, goc 

i and S. Sctinell. Operetta. Hi 
^ny number. Wor_ds_f-' -'--' 



following music: "Association clorus," 
"When I was a Girl of Eighteen," "A Bird 
in Hand," " 'Twas Surely Fate," also the 



tragedy of Desdemona and Olhello as play- 
ed V Salvini. Singing of "Poor Souf Sal 
Sighing." Music given. WR27. 



"Hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple tree" 
(jjc), ^'Mosquito Parade" (soc); Solo, 
"Angel's Serenade" (rsc): "Chorus," "I'm 
nothing but a big wax doll," "Hush, bush, 
here comts the bogie-man" (40c), A Lit- 
tle peach in an or^ard grew.''" Oh, I don't 
know" (40c), "Hush, Ultle girl, don't cry," 
"Good Night song." 

_ ...„ and drill. 

an^ act'ion''whQlB' gamut ot'pollman'a li'fe 
while delivering maiU Music given. 
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MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS, ^Continued. 



Hiawatha* 35^* Musical drama. Long- 
fellow's poem dramatized by S. SchelL 5 
acts, a nours. Any number. Singing ox 
••Ewa-Ycal My Little Owlet," "Wah-wah- 
Taysce, Little Firefly." "Death of Minne- 
haha." Music of these given. Many* other 
son^s and dances are suggested. Book of 
Indian music supplied for $1.25. 

Hiawatha Entertainments. 35C« Long- 
fellow's poem arranged by S. SchelL Book 
contains "Hiawatha: a Pantomimed Read- 




le 
Costumes 
and Make-up." Full descriptions of each 
part. Illustrations of Hiawatha, Minnehaha, 
headdress, peace-pipe, iftoccasins, tomahawk, 
bow and arrows. Music given and sug- 
gested. Music supplied in one book for 
I1.25. 

Hiawatha: Pantomimed Reading. 35c. 

Longfellow's poem pantomimed by S. Schell. 
2 parts. X hour. Any nimiber. Singing 
of "Look Up," "Love Song;" dancing of 
"Beggars' Dance." Music given. 

Hifijiiand Lovers. 25c m. L. Gaddeas. 

Character duet song, xo ndn. xm, xf. 
Bugle blowing; singing and acting of song. 
Music and business given, maypa. 

His Secret. 25c. H. Robertson. Romantic 
verse dialogue. 8 min. xm, xf. Dance 
music Man, having taken girl to conserv- 
atory to hear his Ibve secret, is laughed at 
and called dishonest by her bemuse every- 
body knows he loves her. She will keep 
his secret as she "returns" it. Dance 
music played. aplo6. ^. 

Hu-Man-O-Fhone; or. The Human 

Music Sheet. 75c Burlesque musical 
entertainment. 8 or more singers. x 
speaker, x assistant. 30 min. or longer (ac- 
cording to specialties introduced). Stanley 
Schell. Faces peep through note-holes in 
musical staff on curtain and do all sorts of 
stunts, which can be made long and varied 
according to needs of entertainment or taste 
of audience. A burlesque lecture is given, 
also the "Hu-man-o-phone Medley" (8 pages 
of music). Full directions. 

Idyl of the Seasons. 35c. s. £. W. 

Jocelyn. Musical entertainment ^o min. 
Any number. Words and music given of 
"Song of the Flowers," "Come, Dance 
Away, Ye Fairies Gay/' **0 Rest, Sweet 
Queen." Introduces flower and fairy char- 
acters. Scene i: "Passing of Winter;" 
Scene 2: "Coming of Goldenrod;" Scene 
3 : "Autumn." febo2. 

Independence l>ay Program. 35c. 

S. Schell. Patriotic entertainment. i}4 
hours. Any number. Full program out- 
lined, with "Indeijendence Day" (address), 
suggestive "Historical American Tableaux,'* 
"The National Ensien" (oration), "Old 
Glory" (chorus), "My Country" (recita- 



tion); songs stwgested: ''Hail Col 
"Star-Spangled ^nner," "My Coiml 
of Thee." (3 songs in one bool 
juneoo. 

Irishman's Panorama. 30c. 

Irish dialect character sketch addxei 
With panorama pictures. Entert 
with turning of crank and music 
pipes. Irishman discusses Vinega 
Limerick, Killarney, Corl^ NiaQun 
and what he saw in these placesri)^ 
Ivy Queen. 15c. M, L. Gaddess. 
etta. 30 min. 4m, 4f or all f and 




bugle . 
A queen is chosen and crowned w 
whose merits sur];>ass jewels, flowc 
other gifts. Singing, marching and 
ings introduced. Particularly good 1 
sonic entertainments and Arbor Da; 

Jean Noel. 35c. k. Gowe. F 

scenes. i\^ hours. 3m, sf, St 
Christmas m France. Peasants aboti 
turned out of home bediise they can 
rent, are aided by landlord's son and 
ter: son impersonates "Jean Noel" 
gel), sings a Christmas hymn for an 
wi^ them, and slips out leaving 
money. WR24 

King Henry VIII., Scene from. 

Shakespeare. Dramatic ao min. 
number m and several t. Trial of 
Katharine (i) In court, (a) in bei 
ment. Song with lute. WR14. 

Lady In Comus. 35c. Milton. ( 

dramatic play- x act. 15 min. im, 
spirits. Wild wood scene. Lady, 
from brothers, is taken by satyr 
chanted castle but is rescued by b 
Singing introduced. WRi. 

Last Race. 15c. F. McMeehan. 
play. X act. 20 min. zm, af. 
''Sally in our alley." Jockev, hui 
race, and told by sweetheart sne is f 
marry a rival, gives spirited descrq 
last great race and dies. 

Life's Day. 3.^c. m. L. Gaddea 

tertainment with tableau and singi' 
min. i2f. Costumes according to c 
months. Pictures,^ in verse, year's 
day by day and introduces ■{wgiwa 
Hear the Happy Christmas fiell 
"Peace on Earth.^' WR6. 

Little Grandmas in Grandma 

35^* S. Schell. Musical enterts 
I hour. Any number children. Pail 
floating drill, recitations, dances, aon 
dren tell ox and float to Grandnu 
where little grandmas recite, drink 1 
sip, dance, etc. Directions and mi 
dancing "Minuet" and "Virgimi 
("Poo Goes the Weasel"); music o 
mannas "Slumber Song" given. C 
lustrates different stvles of grandi 
tumes. 2 group photographs 'of 
•dance. 
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MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT S.-^ofUinuii. 



ce Sucks," "Come vnlo Tlicsc Yellow 
," "Hark. Hark the Watchdoc Barks." 
liicef Ariel* Porti«| Juli«t» Katharine 
irew, L^dy Macbeth* Miranda, Desde- 
Cordella, Ophelia and witches. Mu- 
A business giTen. 

I of Fame. 35c Allegorical i>Iay 
inging. 40 min. Any number. Sing* 
Jnder the Greenwood Tree,** and Mac^ 
^itches^ Chorus. Tenor and soprano 
IntroducrdL Wood and temple scenes. 
I, Fancf Fame, and attendant ^irits, 
er with noted Shakespearean char- 
, meet to proelaim Shalrespeare "Poet 
' maroi. 

ttle Nigger Boys. 25c. Comedy 

drill and action song. 10 min. Mn- 
.d business given. 

!giving Celebrattons. 35c. 

ins two musical entertainments: (i) 
ksgtving Entertainment;" (2) '"Har- 
lome." For description see separate 

igiving Dream. 15c. M. Mor- 

Musical comedy play, x act. 45 min. 
>£. Singing "O, You Little Glutton," 
Dear Oh, Dear,'* "Powders and pilU," 
pitty! oh, pittyl" "Oh. I say, it is 
eousi" "We'll away," "Oh, we twin- 
winkle, twinkle," ^'Haigh hoi Heigh 
Grumbling boy ftills^ asle^ altar 
sgiving dinner, and is visited by 
, flowers, and stars who change his 
leful character. 

i^iving Entertainment. 35^. 

ical and musical entertainment. 4^ 
Any number. Exercises tell of birth 
anksgiving and story of Pilgrims, in 
verse and song. Everything, includ- 
isic, is given, various unique features 
uced^ including pretended making of 
an-pie. Songs given are: "God bless 
itive land," ''^Unding of the Pilgrims," 
h Hoi For Thanksgiving Day,^' "Pie 
' "Thanksgiving Turkey?^ Thcel. 

S. 15c. M. N. Cnimpton. Musical 
logy play. 5 acts. 1% hours. 16m, 
nd minor characters. Greek costumes, 
)r and exterior scenes. King's son in 
for father jeins victims sent annually 
-etan king whose daughter Ariadne 
n love with young man and gives him 
. that enables him to get out of laby- 

Their eloping honeymoon is inter* 
I by Minerva, who forces him to fight 
>ns, one of whom he brings back as 

Songs given are: "With peaoe and 
f bright,''^ "O, praise the great Apollo," 
ties of years are sundered^" ''Sing wc 
g of woe to-day;" "Now praise the 

"Here are fresh blooming flowers," 
ine," "Maidens fairest," ^O mighty 
' "O Maiden fair,'* "We^l Stay with 
' /'We will follow leaders brave," 
t is thy fame." Music and business 

Missions. 35^* Musical enter- 
mt. 20 min. Three girls personate 



Morning Star, Evening Star, MoonUght. 
Fleecy gatue costumes. "Gloria in Excel- 
sls" 18 spelt in large gi}t Otters. Each char- 
acter tens of herself and work. Stars crown 
Moonlight Queen of Night and praise her, 
but she tells them not she but God is ruler 
and that His praises are to be sung. All 
sing "Gloria in Excelsis." Music ana direc- 
tions given. WR6. 

Two Rmiaways. 35c. W. Edwards. 

Comedy pathos fairy play, a scenes. 30 
min. xm*. I hoy and any number girls as 
fairies. Two children, tired of stuoV, hav- 
ing run to the woods, arc soon tired, hungry 
and greativ terrified, and wish themselves 
home. Fairies appear. Fairy Queen sings 
and fairies dance. Children tell tiieir story 
and promise never to run away again. Fairy 
Queen teaches them that "duty comes first 
and pleasure after," and takes them home. 
WR17. 

Uncle Sam*s New Scholars. Z5^* 

R. A. Bristol. Patriotic comedy play, i 
act. 30 min. im, if, 8 boys and x girl 
and any number of diildren. HawaHans, 
Cubans, Porto Ricans, and Filipinos given 
tiieir first lesson in American citizen- 
ship, with Uncle Sam and Miss Columbia 
as teachers. Introduces song "Yankee Dew- 
ey" (to tune of "Yankee Doodle"), also 
mVSKt drill and tableau finale, jnnegg. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 25c. 

C £. Huae. Christmas operetta, i aet 
30 min. IS children. Wizard, who tries to 
GO away with Christmas, is bewitched by 
elves and cannot rise until he consents to 
let Christmas akme. Jack Frost and Stow- 
fliake make weather lor sledding and skating. 
Songs are: "Hail! Christmas Morning, 
'*Vfe dance in the sunlight's golden gleam," 
••Loot ta la t la," *^5hiverhig Chorus," 
"Softly, softly falls the snow." Music and 
business given. 

Ursuta of Brittany. 25c. Ursulines of 

St. Teresa's. Legendary play. 3 acts. r54 
hours. 8m, 15! and supes or ul f. Sing- 
ing "Veni Sponsa," also various choruses. 
Ursula consents to marry Prince Conon if 
he will be converted and if she can take 
11,000 virgins on a pilgrimage, but at Co- 
logne they are massacred by Attila and the 
Huns. 

Vairabond Prince. 25c* Ed. McDowell. 

Verse tragedy monologue. 15 min. im, any 
number m and f supes for dancing: and sixig- 
ing. Tambourine and castanet playing, danc- 
vttf^ and singing. 15th century gipsy costome. 
Gips^r camp scene. To be near gipsy girl 
Spanish nobleman turns gipsy and meets in 
combat man girl prefers. Just as he is to 
end his rival girl shoots an arrow which 
knocks sword out of his hand, and then 
pierces her lover's heart. She runs herself 
through with lover's sword. Spanish prince 
turns demented and wandering vagabond. 
Music "La Serenata" (6oe). Manuscriot 
directions for dancing Spanish Dance ($i). 
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MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT S.^Cotainued, 



Valle>^ For^e. 15c. E. S. Lovejoy. Pa- 
triotic traffic Revolutionary War play, i act. 
I hour. Any number m, if or all m. Male 

Suartet singing "Yankee Doodle," or some 
levolutionarv song, child sinpng, whistling, 
bugle call, clrum roll, tramping of soldiers, 
etc. Wretched camp scene. Soldier uni- 
forms. Recitation With Washington on 
the Delaware," and "Address of Washing- 
ton to His Men at Valley Forge." Pictures 
life of our army at Valley Forge; suffering 
of soldiers; punishing of spies: how food 
was got; camp entertainments. Washington 
is one of the characters. 

Visit From Mother Goose and Her 

Family. 35c. A. Hunt. Comedy nurs- 
cry rhyme musical entertainment, pantomime 
and tableaux, i hour. Any number. Op- 
portunities for music, marching, dancing 
and other specialties. Can be acted by 
children or grown persons. Introduces well- 
known characters like Old Mother Hubbard, 
Old King Cole, Little Boy Blue, Simple Si- 
mon, Little Bo-Peep, Humpty-Dumpty, Little 
Jack Horner, etc. Pantomiming of famous 
nursery rhymes. Mother Goose introducing 



characters and reciting text, closing: wiA 
march and tableau. 

Wliere Are You Going, My Pndtiy 

Maid? 35c. Comedy t<maaa.j3c vene 
dialogue song and pantomime. Music and 
directions given. 7 photographs, 

Wliere was Elsie? 15c. ("Saratoxa 

Fairies.") R. H. Walworth, Fairy plaf. 
I act. z hour. Any number. Sinnni; 
fairy fiongs, reciting and dancing *Tire 
Dance. ^airy girl returns to fairyland on 
Christmas, marries fairy prince, copies bade 
to earth long enough to relieve foster-pa^ 
ents' distress over mysterious absence and 
to assure them of aid in case of need. 

Which— Song or Recitation? 35c; 

Comedy dialogue. lo min. a boys or nni 
or one of each. Singing "Coltimbik Ges 
of the Ocean," and reciting "Shades of 
Night" Dispute as to which shall ban 
the stage, singer or reciter, septoo. 

Won't You Tell Me Why, RoUi? 

35c. M. L. Gaddess. Character aedng 
song with music. 8 min. im, if. Lover 
answers girl's inquiry why he is chanflcd t| 
embracing her. Music given. mayoOk 



OTHER MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS, 



Actioik aikd Kindergarten 

Bali of the Birdies. 50c. m. Loesch. 

Boy and Girl. 50c. C. H. Lewis. Duet 

Broomstick Brigade. 25c. r. Hardman. 

Bumblebee. 30c. a. Percival. 

Busy Little Worlcers. 25c. R. Hardman. 

Captive Sunbeam. 50c. Shannon & Cary. 
Carol. 40c. Holland & Thomas. 
Chase. 30c. Bingham & MatteL Hunting 

song. 
Chiclcens. 30c. A. Percival. 

Chinese Umbrella. 50c. c. H. Lewis. 

With umbrella drilU 

Crafty Old Spider. 40c. j. Wiegand. 

Creep-Mouse. 50c. Therese & Macy. 
Cricket. 40c. C. W. Krogmann. 
Dew. 40C. K. P. Douglas. 
Dog and Cakes. 40c. v. HammereL 
Dolly, Dolly. 30c. W. S. Roddie. 
Drummer Boy. 50c. Smith & Kupper. 
Dumb- Bell Exercise. 50c. V. Hammerel. 

Dwarfs. 30c. C. H. Lewis. Topsy-Turvy 
song with optical illusions. 

Fairy Bells Are Ringing at Dawn of 

Day. 40C. H. H. Donald. With bells 
and triangle. 



Ferry to Shadow-Town. 30c* C L 

Bliss. 
Fete in Flowerland. 40c. A. E. AfleSi 

Has following action songs with fall dif«fr 
tions: "Just Waking Up" (sno?rdn)p)i 
"Sweet Violet," "Guess" (forgct-me-noOi 
"Daisies Sweet," "Welcome to Tunc" (r(Mei)j 
"Quarrel of the Buttercups,*^ "Lullaby « 
the Poppies," "Farewell to Summer," 
"Greeting to Easter," "Consider the LiUefl." 

Five Little Tone Pictures Witt 

Words. 75c. C. W. Krogmann. 

Flag We Love. 25c. R. Hardman. WiA 

march. 

Flower in the Crannied WalL 40C1 

A. H. Street. 

Flowery Garlands. 50c. C. H. Lewisi 
Fond Little Mothers. 25c R. Hardnan. 

Four Action Songs. 50c. ("Little Hay- 
makers," "Jiide a Cock-Horse," 'Xittle SnoW 
flake," "The Marionettes.") 

Four Action Songs. 30c. cwhen tht 

May is Blooming," "Fan Drill Chonis," 
"Farmyard," "Little Fishers.") ' 

Frogs Are a Funny Lot of Thingfi 

30c. T. E. Scott. 
German Band. 50c. M. Johnston. 
Gipsies' Camp. 35c. p. Jackman. 
Good Night! 40c. C. W. Krogmvifl. 
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SARTE RECITATION BOOK. 



es of All-Round Recitations, 32 Pages of Illustrations for Tableaux 
Statue-Posing. Elegantly Printed and Bouhd, Price $1.25» Postpaid. 



It. 

n. 

thaway. 

Df Cleft Heart. 
iVs Mouth, 
g off Baby. 
ir (Dobson). 
irst Tooth, 
•mance. 
Innisfare. 
[appy Thought, 
f Delsarte. 
>ng Blooms, 
ar Story (Riley), 
nclusion. 

bedding. 

T. 

tional. 

Conquered (Dunbar), 
ismond (Browning). 
: Crailey Gray. 
iville Hop. 
•n. 
m. 
ill. 
s Mustn't's (Wilcox). 

.ullaby (Field). 

lis Shall Pass Away. 

!• ar ^ way. 
id Works, 
injo. 
French Serpent and 

f White Swan. 

ic t Spy. 

ther Watts's Private 

h. 

I by a Song. 

swer. 

vers. 

^r Statue-i:'oses. 



UST OF CONTENTS. 

His New Brother. 

How iiurlington was Saved. 

How Deacon Tubman and 
1 arson Witney Kept New 
Year's. 

Hundred Louis d'Or. 

In Bohemia. 

Incident of Johnstown Flood. 

Jack Hall's Boat-Race. 

Jimmy Brown's Dog. 

John Spicer on Clothes. 

Joker's Mistake (pantomime). 

Jovita ; or, the Christmas Gift. 
Kitchen Clock. 

Ladies of Athens (Greek 
play). 

Little White Beggars. 

Lord Clive (Browning). 

Lost. 

Low-Backed Car. 

Mammy's Li'l* Boy. 

Marriage of Flowers. 

Mary Jane and I. 

Massacre of Zoroaster. 

Masque of New Year. 

Marseillaise of Greeks. 

Men's Wicked Ways. 

"Merchant of Venice," Mod- 
ern Version of. 
Mickey JFree's Letter to Mrs. 

Minister's Housekeeper. 

Minuet (Dodge). 

Molly. 

Moriah's Mo'nin* (Stuart). 

Mr. Travers's First Hunt. 

Name by Proxy. 

News of the Day. 

Oh, Sir I 

Old Church. 

or Pickett's Nell. 

Opal Ring. 

Perdita. 

Pet and Bijou. 



Piano Music. .. 

Playinsr School. 

Proposal. 

Revolt of Mother (Wilkins). 

Romance of Year. 

Romaunt of Page. 

Schoolma'am's Clourtinp'. 

Servant Question (Schell). 

Shadow of a isone. 

Silent Army of Memorial 

Day. 
Sisterly Scheme. 
Snow-Flakes and Snow-Drifts. 
Spanish Gypsy. 
Star-Spangled Banner. 
Stanzas to Eternity. 
Stately Minuet. 
Story of Guggle. 
Sue and Me. 
Sword Drill ("Charge of 

Light Brigade"). 
Ten Robber Toes. 
Thanksgiving Elopement. 
Ihanksgivin Pumpkin Pies. 
Their Mother. 
Tomb in Ghent. 
Tragedy of Sedan. 
Trumpeter's Betrothed. 
T'ward Arcadie. 
Virginian's Final Victory. 
Voices of Wildwood. 
Volunteer Organist. 
Way to Arcady. 
Wedding-Gown. 
What Aika the Pudding. 
What W^as It? 
V* nat William Henry Did. 
When Angry, Count a Hun- 
dred. 
Why my Father Left the 

Army. 
Widow's Revenge. 
Wife's Lament. 
Wish-bone. 



leyond question, the DELSARTE RECITATION BOOK is the greatest 
►f its kind. Contains Plays, Monologues, Musical Pieces, Pantomimes, 
Lesson-talks, Recitations in Prose and Poetry, ranging from simple 
t to most dramatic — ^a book in which every reader, no matter what his 
lay be, will find something suited to him. Contains also many epigrams 
ting or stating some principle in the Delsarte System. 
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WERNER'S READINGS AND RECITATIONS NO* 34 

* THB OREATEST BOOK OP ITS KIND 
STORIBS, CONDENSATIONS OP STORIES* CUTTINQS FROM NOVELS ft ENCOKBl 

35 cts. Ia pmpert 60 cts. in clotK binding postpmid* 

^•«#.*#.*«m»^« « CONTENTS: 

CVTTINGS fromt 

"The CrisU" ("Douglas-Lincoln Debate").— Winston ChurchilL 
•*The Eternal City''^ ("The New Brother").— Hail Caine. 
"The Ravanels" ("At the Stroke of Two*').— Harris Dickson. 
"Rudder Orange" ("Renting a Baby").— Frank R. Stockton. 
"A Son of Issachar" ("To the Lions").— Elbrid^e S. Brooks. 
"Under Two Flags" ("Attack at Zarila").— Otiida. 

STOR.IKS and CoAd^AsatioAS •£ Stcnfiest' 

Black Silas (part negro dialect — dramatic). — Virginia Frazer Boyle. 

Boy that Was Scaret O' Dyin' (fanciful Scotch dialect).— Annie TnwiMll SlcMMI^ 

Bud Zunts*S Mail (humorotis romantic Sonthem dialect). — Ruth lifeEnerjr Stuart. i 

Courting of Dinah Shadd (humorous Irish dialect).— Rudyard Kiplix«. 

Courting under Difficulties (humorous romantic— street cries). 

Crucial Test (romantic tragic).— Matt Crim. 

Diddie, Dumps and Chris (humorous Southern dialect).— Louise Clarke Pyrsclfe. 

Dog and the Caramel (humorous). — J. G. Parmenter. 

Editha's Burglar (English burglar dialect).— Frances Hodgson Burnett 

"Gentlemen! the King!" (dramatic).— Robert Barr. 

Girls vs. Boys' Boat Race (dramatic).— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

How Jinny ** Eased" Her Mind (humorous negro dialect). — Thomas Ndlaon 

Kisses of Marjorie (dramatic romantic). — Booth Tarkington. 

Madonna of the Tubs (dramatic).— Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

Making of the Climax (humorous dramatic). — Elizabeth McCracken. 

'Manda (humorous servant girl). — ^Jeanette PcqJ)erton. 

Mehitabel's Waltz (dramatic romantic). 

Mortification of the Flesh (humorous romantic). — Paul Laurence Dunbar* 

"N' Yav*^k's the Place" (humorous College Settlement story). 

Old Man (pathetic Yankee dialect). — Eugene Field. 

Old Trapper's Christmas Dinner (dramatic woodsman dialect).— w. H. H. Umnf. 

Old U. S. (dramatic detective).- Arthur Train. 

Orchestra Chair X 13 (serio-humorous detective). — ^Howard Fielding. i 

Price of the Past Participle (humorous). — Margaret Cameron. 

Romance of the White Cowl (tragic romantic). — ^James Lane Allen. 

Sombre (dramatic romantic bull fight). — William Wetmore Story. 

Teacher's Sleigh Ride (humorous romantic Cape Cod dialect). — Sally Pratt 

Greene. 

Uncle Alec's Bad Folks (serio-humorous prison). — Annie Hamilton Donnell. , 

Victor of Marengo (dramatic war Napoleon). I 

Voice from a Far Country (pathetic country dialect). 

When Santa ClaUS Went Wooing (humorous romantie Yankee dialect )--JoeLiBoolBi • ' 
KNCORES— 85 Good Xacoiws Also (all iA vorso). ^ 

All of the foregoing 72 pleees are isoirtained in Werner's Reaiiings and Kecltations lb. 94. 
35 cts. in Paper* 60 cts. in clotH binding* postfMUWL j 

Address the Publishers: EDGAR S. WERNER & CO.. 43 E. 19th St., New York. ' i 
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35 Cents 



A Text-Book for B.s- 

quir^tnents of 20ih 
Century Elocution 



gbciJriOfi^'-/(cTiopi 



Used by mAny of the 
Leading Schools in 
English -Spea-king 
America 



ELOCUTIO 
AND 
ACTION 

BY 

F-Townsend Southwi 



Lessons are in sequential orderand fur 
a TR.UE EVOLUTION OF EXPRESS 



inntlse/'-l 



Recitations for Practice in Connection with the I 

'■AJams and Jefferson," ■'AgaLiist Whipping in the Navy." "Aiexjnder Ypsilanii 
Na-ieby." "Bells of ShancJon," "BrutuB on the Dtalh of Cafiar." " Chambere 
■■ Charge of the Lighl BriBade," - Ch.isImaB Parly at Scrooge'e Nephew's," '■ ] 
GetlysburaCemeteri,'"' Discontented Pendulnm/-^" Duel," "Echo and the Ferr 
Descensus," "Fox 5l the Point of Death," "Hamlet's Instruction tn the Plnvi-. 
Kiel," "Incident of the French Camp." "LanBley Lane," "Leper,' 

in the Moon," "Marmionand DouElas," "Mice at Play." "Mont Bla 

of Roast PiE." "Owl =nd the Bell." "Ow] Critic," "Palmer's Vision." " Plain Tale of 
"Purlia's Sucpchon Mercy." "Prodieal Son." "Readinnfor theThouBht." "Scene from' 
C.Dsar,'" '"Scene from 'The Rivals.'" "Star Spanaled Banner," " Supoortine the G 

■'S w,i and Low." "Sympathy with the Greeks," "Selection from "A Tramp Abroad, Ti 

Third Psalm." "Two Views of Ciiriiimas/' "Wind and the Moon." 

Also Other Selections 

"Americanism," '■Deatruclion ot Sennacherib," "Forginic of the Anchor," "France and Ro 
beau." "Fugilives." "Good Courage," "Great Schools of the World." ''Hand-Car jia." " 
in? SonB," If Mother Would Listen." "I'm With You Once Again." "Issues of the Tra. 
Question." "Liberty." "Lilies at Queens' Gardens." "March of Company A." "Minee . 
T)ld Flae." "Other Side of the Case," "Plea for Cuban Liberty," "Religion of Trooper 
H3lket."^'Rome and Cartbage." "Sermon on the Mount," ■■Ehylock to Antonio," "Song. 
Chattahoochee." " Speech of Black Hawk," " Sultan's Career,''^ "Tea-kettle and the Ctii 
" Whip-Poor- Will." "WUliara McKinley," "Ydu Never Can Tell." 

WELL PRINTED AND BOUND IN CLOTH. 75 CENTS, NE 
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Thanksgiving Celebrations. 

No. J.— HSTTERTAINMENTS. 

A New ifeok containing Five Splendid Entertainments for Thanksgiving Day 

Celebrations, and for many other occasions. 

By STMMLEY SCHELL. 

I. — Thanksgiving Entertainment. 

Contents. — i. Song, "God Bless our Native Land." 2. Recitation, "Birth of 
our Thanksgiving Day." 3. Scripture Reading, Selections. 4. Essay, "The Story of 
the Pilgrims " 5. C^^r//J, " The Landing of the Pilgrims." 6. Recitation, ^^ThQ 
Little Pilgrim" 7. Recitation, "The First Thanksgiving Day." 8. President's 
Thanksgiving Proclamation. 9. Chorus, "Heigh Ho! for Thanksgiving Day." 
10. Recitation, "Thanksgiving Philosophy." 11. Recitation, "The Pumpkin.' 
12. Chorus, "The Pie Song" 13. Entertainment, "The Pumpkin Pie Makers," 
(for several little girls and boys). 14. Chorus, "The Thanksgiving Turkey." 
15. Recitation and Song, " The Spellers," (12 small folks). 

II. — Thanksgiving Program. 

Contents. — i. Chorus, " Thanksgiving for Harvest " (suggested). 2. Dialogue 
from " Bitter Sweet," Joseph's Story, (2 girls, 2 boys, and several smaller children). 
3. Recitation, "In Football Times." 4. Drill, Dumb Bell Drill. 5. Reading, 
" Ichabod Crane at the Dinner Party at Heer Van Tassel's." 6. Pantomime, " The 
Witch s Daughter." 

III.— Thanksgiving: Past and Present, 

A fine Entertainment for 25 children. Introduces Pilgrims, Father Time, 
Brownies, etc. Full description of costumes, stage decorations, etc. 

IV.— The First Thanksgiving. 

Puritan Costume Monologue for a woman. Priscilla, while overseeing the 
preparations for the first Thanksgiving Dinner, listens to Miles Standish's proposal 
from the lips of John Alden, and urges John to •' speak for himself," which he does. 

V. — The Harvest Home. 

An exceedingly fine Service of Song (20 pages of music) and Recitations for 
Harvest Festivals. 

Contents.— I. Chorus,'' 0\!l\ Bounteous God." 2. Reading, "The Seasons " '^.Solo 
or Chorus, " Lo ! The Winter is Past." 4. Reading or Recitation, "An April Day." 
^. Chorus, " See the Golden Hues of Springtime." 6. Chorus, "Sing We Now 
^he Happy Story." 7. Reading, Psalm civ. (suggested). 8. Reading, Parable of 
the Sower (suggested). 9. Solo or Chorus, "Give Us Thy Grace." 10. Reading 
or Recitation, "Flowers." 11. Duet (soprano and contraito), "Everywhere the 
Flowers are Glowing." 12. Reading or Recitation, "Autumn." 13. Chorus, 
"Earth with Autumn's Fruit." i^. Reading or Recitation, '' hMXMmn.'' 15 Chorus, 
" The Grain is Ripe." 16. Reading or Recitation. "The Reaper and the Flowers." 
17. Reading, The Parable of the Tares (sugs:ested). 18. Solo (soprano), "Oh* 
Grant, Eternal Lord." ig. Reading, Psalm cxlvii. ^suggested). 20. Solo (soprano), 
"While the Earth Remaineth." 2r. Solo (contralto or bass), "Let Everything 
Th.1t Hath Breath." 22. Chorus. " Praise to the Holiest." 

35 Cents in Paper Binding. 
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